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THE OUTLOOK. 


E always desire to give placein our columns to 

correspondents who wish to criticise the opin- 
ions of or correct what they regard as misstatements 
of fact in The Ohristian Union. But this the length of 
their communications sometimes precludes. This is 
the case with a letter which we have received from a 
lawyer in Washington, D. O., who undertakes to state 
fully the facts and the law in the case of Guilford 
Miller. Unfortunately, his letter would occupy over 
a page of The Ohristian Union ; we must therefore 
epitomize its main pointa here, at the hazard of seem- 
ing to him to do him an injustice. According to his 


Eorrone. 


decision of the Secretary of the Interior. 


statement, the land on which Mr. Miller settled was 
withdrawn by the Northern Pacific Railroad as within 
the forty-mile limit in 1872; Mr. Miller claims a 
settlement upon it in 1878; in 1880 the route of 
the railroad was changed so that the section in 
question no longer came within the forty mile limit, 
but the corporation elected to withdraw it again 
as within the indemnity limit (that is, as a part 
of the land which it might take to indemnify itself 
for such land within the forty-mile limit as had 
been previously taken up by settlers). In 188% the 
railroad chose the section which Mr. Miller had pre- 
empted. Commissioner Sparks held that, under these 
conditions, if Guilford Miller did really make his 
settlement in 1878, it antedated the second with- 
drawal, and was not estopped by the firat, because the 
first withdrawal was necessarily avoided by the sub- 
sequent change of route, and that therefore Mr. 
Miller, not the railroad, was entitled to the land. 
An appeal was taken by the railroad to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who submitted the case to the Attor- 
ney-General ; the latter held that the land was not 
at any time open to homestead entry and settlement ; 
in other words, that under executive acts and acts 
of Congress the railroad had a right to make a first 
tentative withdrawal of land along a certain proposed 
route, ad afterward to abandon that route and 
change its first selection to a selection in the indem- 
nity landy, notwithstanding a homestead settlement 
in the interim. The effect of this decision, our readers 
will see, is to give the railroads practical control of 
an area much greater than that originally granted to 
them, and practical power to keep all homestead 
settlers out of a double line of territory until the cor- 
poration has decided where it will go and what it 
wilt do. We do not doubt that this decision is war- 
ranted by past executive acts; we do not know 
whether there is any express warrant for it in acts 
of Congress ; but we are certain that it is not war- 
ranted by the just and reasonable demands of the 
railroads or the best interests of the people. In our 
judgment, the railroads have already had much the 
best of the bargain in these land grants, and should 
be hereafter subject to, not a liberal, but a strict con- 
struction of the law. It is the homestead settler 
who is entitled to the benefit of a liberal construction 
of the law. Asto the authority of executive acts, 
what executive acts have done executive acts can 
undo. And the sooner the executive acts which allow 
the railroads to withdraw a double portion of land 
from homestead settlement are cet aside in favor of 
homestead settlers the better. 


Our zorrespondent asserts that Mr. Miller’s sup- 
posed entry in 1878 was not genuine. This is a 
question of fact, which, as we understand the case, is 
now undergoing investigation. We have no means of 
passing upon it. If Guilford Miller’s entry was 
fraudulent and void for personal reasons, by all 
means set it aside. We are not Mr. Miller’s advo- 
cate; we are simply advocates of the principle that 
the railroads shall be confined to their strict legal 
rights, and that every advantage shall be given to 
the actual settler which is not directly in contraven- 
tion of the grants already made to the railroads 
when strictly construed. Our correspondent also 
denies the right of the President to overrule the 
The 
decision of the Secretary,” says Rule 113 of practice 
of the Law Department, ‘‘so far as respects the 
action of the Executive, shall be final.” He refers 
to decisions of both Presidents Pierce and Buchanan 
to the effect that no appeal lies to the President from 
the decisions of the headsof departments. If weare 
not greatly mistaken, such appeals were in more than 
one instance entertained and decided by President 
Lincoln, though not, so far as we know, in any land 
cases. In this case, however, President Oleveland 
has not entertained any appeal from Secretary 
Lamar, nor reversed his decision. He has simply 


written him a letter urging that the railroads, in tak- 


ing up land from the indemnity lands, be required to 
take up such as have not been entered on and im- 
proved. This is not an order; it is a request. But 
‘‘a request from the Queen is equivalent to a 
command.” The Secretary could certainly disregard 
it; and as certainly the President could request his 
resignation and appoint a Secretary who would not 
disregard such a request. We do not anticipate any 
such result, however. On the contrary, we judge tha’ 
the Secretary of the Interior will be thankful to the 
President for showing him a simple and wholly legal 
method of escape from a quandary in which the 
Department had become involved through the execu- 
tive acts of previous administrations. | 


The Ives Pool bill has passed the Senate in New 
York State by a vote of 17 to 14, and the House by a 
vote of 71 to 42. As amended, it confines ail pool- 
selling to the period between May 15 and September 
15, and exclusively to race-tracks on race-days. 
These limitations were necessary to secure the needed 
votes for the measure. We believe this measure to 
be wholly uncalled for and wholly indefensible. We 
have failed to find in the arguments for it any rea- 
son which addresses itself to the moral sense of the 
community ; though some men in both bodies, whose 
general record entitled us to expect better things of 
them, voted for it. We do not suppose that the 
Governor can be induced to veto it, and it will 
become a law, unless the point that it violates the 
constitutional provision against lotteries is well 
taken. As to that we cannot speak. The passage of 
such a bill is a significant notice to the lovers of 
honesty and good order to unite their forces in the 
next election to keep the allies of the gamblers and 
liquor-sellers out of the next Legislature. We do 
not mean that every voter for this bill is properly to 
be so classified; but certainly the bill would not 
have been passed but for the presence and power of 
such allies in the Legislature. This body has done 
nothing for temperance. The Vedder bill cannot be 
termed a temperance measure ; and though we do 
not object to the law allowing music in beer-gardens, 
the speed with which this provision was passed, and - 
the final defeat of every measure which really threat- 
ened to curtail the liquor traffic or cripple the liquor 
power, speaks ill for the moral tone of the Legislature, 
and admonishes the people of the Empire State that, 
if they want any moral legislation, they must send 
to Albany a larger proportion of legislators who 
know a moral pripciple when they see it, and respect 
it when they know it. 


The New York Oonstitutional Convention bill has 
been vetoed by Governor Hill in a strongly written | 
message. The Governor objects to the measure, 
firat, because it postpones the convention until next 
year ; and, secondly, because it would make the con- 
vention a partisan body. The people have voted that 
the convention shall be held this year ; the people 
desire that party complications shall not hamper 
its work. The bill, as passed by the Legislature, 
makes no provision for minority representation, thus 
excluding the representatives of organized labor and 
of prohibition. It provides for the election of dele- 
gates af the general election in November, rather 
than at a special election, thus rendering non 
partisan action impossible. It further provides 
that the constitution drafted may be submitted to 
the people at the Presidential election in 1888, at 
which time national political issues will be certaiu 
to occupy the public mind, to the complete exclusion 


of the questions involved in the new constitution. 


The final objection urged by the Governor is that the 
bill was so framed as to give the Republicans an 
undue proportion of the delegates. It may be that 
this last objection was the controlling one in the 
mind of the Governor, but the others constitute 
valid ground for the veto. A constitutional con- 


vention ought as far as possible to be kept out of the 
domain of party politics. The people ought to vote 
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upon the new constitution at a special election. The 
complete revision of the organic law of a State is a 
matter of so great an importance that the expense 
attending a special eloc.ion becomes a very minor 
and petty consideration. 


As the result of a strike and lockout in the building 
trades in Chicago, about ten thousand men have been 
thrown out of employment. The immediate occasion 
of the trouble was the demand of the bricklayers 
that pay day be changed from Monday to Saturday, 
and that a slight advance be made in their wages. 
The Master Masons and Builders’ Association refused 
to accede to this demand, and ordered a general lock- 
out. Over three hundred members of the Builders 
and Traders’ Exchange entered into a written agree- 
ment to stop all work until the backbone of the 
Unions is broken. The dealers in building materials 
joined hands with these builders, and agreed not to 
sell to any but signers of the first agreement. The 
programme of the contractors is as follows : ‘‘ No more 
walking delegates ; no more interference with boys 
who wish to learn a trade; no more dictation from 
labor organizations.” The employees, on their side, 
are equally determined. They say that at present 
they are paid but once in two weeks, and then not 
promptly. Very often instead of receiving their 
wages on Monday they must wait until Wednesday, 
or even later. They allege that their demand is so 
reasonable that they will stop work indefinitely rather 
than retract it. The chief danger to the men appears 
to lie in the fact that their local bricklayers’ union 
has always held aloof from the International 
Bricklayers’ Union. In case the International does 
not now support them, Chicago can be quickly 
flooded with capable workmen who will be glad to 
accept thecurrent wages. It is said that the Chicago 
union has been in the habit of charging a fee of 
twenty-five dollars for admission into its membership. 


The debate of the Crimes bill in the English House 
of Commons is dragging its length along through an 
interminable list of amendments. The most impor- 
tant feature in the political situation now is the appar- 
ent confirmation of the news of Mr. Parnell’s ill health. 
Such stories have been in circulation for a long time 
past, but very little attention has been paid to them. 
It is clear, however, now that Mr. Parnell is seriously 
out of health, and that his condition is even critical. 
His continued absence from Parliament, at a time 
when his presence was of the highest importance, 
furnishes the surest evidence of his inability to 
discharge his customary duties. The loss of Mr. 
Parnell at this time would b2 a very serious 
blow to the cause of Home Kale. It is true that 
the campaign is now so well organized and the 
issue so perfectly defined that the struggle for Home 
Rale could probably be carried on successfully 
without him. But Ireland’s most serious difficulties 
will begin when she has secured the political privi- 
leges she craves. Very many of those who believe 
strongly that these privileges ought to be granted as 
a matter of right are extremely doubtful as to the 
ability of the Irish to make wise use of them when 
they are obtained. Certainly the organizing and 
conservative power of the Irish race is still to be 
demonstrated. In such a period Mr. Parnell’s cool, 
resolute temperament, his patient and far seeing 
political sagacity, wouid be of inestimable value. 


Nobody knows better than Prince Bismarck how 
to keep a secret when it is his interest to keep it; nor, 
on the other, hand, does any one know better how to 
let it escape when it becomes his interest to have it 
known. It is not easy to see what good Bismarck 
will gain by letting the world know that it was 
Russia, and not Germany, which consented to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
ten years ago. It has been the current belief that 
Austria was unable to make these additions to her 
territory in the face of Russian opposition and on 
account of German support. It now appears that 
Austria and Rassia were really acting together. 
The moment this fact was known everybody began 
to ask what equivalent was rendered, or is to be 
rendered, by Austria to Russia, for the very good 
reason that Kussia never gives anything away without 
getting something quite as valuable in return. Her 
diplomacy, as conducted, is on a strictly business 
basis. The answer which most people are making to 
this inquiry is that Austria has agreed to keep out of 
Balgaria, and to permit Rassia to work her will 
unopposed in that locality. This means that, asa 


tion to any move that Russia chooses to make in 
Bulgaria, and this explains the singular hesitancy of 
the Great Powers in dealing with that question. 
The Bulgarians, who are quick to perceive the sig- 
nificance of the revelation, are greatly disturbed 
by it. 


Until within the last decade the higher education 
in England has been practically confined to the 
great centers, Oxford and Oambridge. Ten years 
ago the so-called university colleges numbered but 
three. Now there are ten of them; and if twoor 
three more be added, provision will have been made 
for all cities containing more than one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. As a rule, however, the col- 
leges are not in a satisfactory financial condition. 
The cost of tuition is usually about twelve pounds 
annually—a sum which is beyond the means of most 
of the students, and yet insufficient for the support 
of the colleges. An effort is being made to secure 
governmental aid. Professor Jowett, of Oxford, has 
taken an active interest in this movement. In his 
plea in behalf of the university colleges he urges 
that it is impossible to support them by voluntary 
subscriptions. ‘‘They do nut,” he says, ‘* appeal 
to the humane or religious feelings of mankind, 
like hospitals or churches, and there are many 
who think that the ambition of the poorer classes 
to have a better education ought not to be 
encouraged.” He proposes that the Government 
shall make grants to the various cities, whicb shall 
be proportioned to the amounts which the cities 
themselves shall subscribe. There is some prospect 
that his plea will be successful. It is certainly to be 
hoped that it will. Inthe matter of providing local 
colleges our country has gone too far. The 365 
which are scattered over it would probably do better 
work were they consolidated into one-third their 
present number. Yet in Evgland there is as much 
need of decentralization as there is here of central- 
ization. The courses at Oxford and Cambridge are 
extremely expensive, and the absence of local 
universities restricts the educated classes to a very 
limited caste. The fact that the private wealth of 
England cannot be relied upon to endow such institu- 
tions brings out agaia the well known fact that the 
public spirit of her wealtby citizens contrasts very 
unfavorably with that of our own. 


The friends of the American Tract Society will 
have read with keen regret the report which we pub- 
lished last week of the special committee on its 
administration. Whatever opinion they may enter- 
‘ain as to the wisdom of its recommendations, they 
will be pained by the necessity which has given rise 
to them. Whether a benevolent society should 
engage in a manufacturing and commercial business 
has always been questioned by business men ; but 
those who have believed in the past policy of this 
Society can feel nothing but a personal sorrow at 
learning that its diminished and diminishing income 
makes it necessary to even consider such questions 
as the sale of its property, the abandonment of its 
manufacturing, and the discontinuance of its ‘‘ Ilus- 
trated Christian Weekly.” Perhaps an old personal 
association with the latter journal, which has never 
ceared to occupy the position of a personal friend, 
makes us especially deprecate this proposition. But 
a week’s reflection has only served to deepen the 
conviction that there is no alternative. If that 
journal does not pay the expense of its production, 
it is clear that either it must be discontinued or else 
a special fund must be secured to keep it alive; for 
we assume that no reduction of its expense account 
is practicable. We do not believe that any special 
appeal to the churches for the means to continue it 
would meet with any adequate response. The de- 
mands on the Ohristian purse are so many and so 
imperative that it could hardly be expected to endow 
a journal which, if it were doing a large work, ought 
to find at least a support in its subscription list and 
its advertising patronage. The ‘‘ Illustrated Ohris- 
tian Weekly” has fallen—if indeed it does fall— 
between two stools. It ought either to have been 
made a cheaper, even if a poorer, paper, sold at $1.50 
a year, and pushed into a universal circulation by 


the colporteurs of the Society ; or it ought to have. 


been made a larger and more expensive paper, and 
enabled, by more liberal appropriations, to compete 
on a purely commercial basis with its rivals. We 
speak with some knowledge of the facts in declaring 
that the editors have done more than could have 
been expected of them with the resources at their 


matter of fact, there is really no substantial opposi- | 


| command, 


There can hardly be a doubt, either, as a business 
proposition, that the honse now occupied by the 
offices, composition and press rooms, and bindery of 
the Tract Society could be made to give the Society 


a better return on its value if sold. Whether it 


should do its own manufacturing, as some publishers 
do, or should contract for it, as do others, is a purely 
commercial question, upon which we think the public 
may probably assume that the judgment of the — 
special committee, composed as it is of cautious and 
experienced men, is final. And we do not under- 
stand that the wisdom of a complete separation of 
the missionary and the business departments is 
questioned by any one. The annual meeting cer- 
tainly did wisely to adjourn the discussion of this 
report to a special meeting, and those who are 
responsible for the conduct of the Society should be 
present at that meeting to give it their best counsel . 
and judgment. Membership in such a society is 
usually merely nominal and honorary ; but he who 
has had the honors through some years of merely 
nominal service is bound in such an exigency as 
this to make some recompense by practical service. 
For, whatever changes may be required in the 
methods of the Tract Society, and whatever reduc. 
tions in its expenses are called for by changed 
conditions, the Society itself ought to be strengthened 
for its future work. The Church cannot depend 
wholly on commerce for its literature. Every great 
reformatory movement requires as its instrument a 
literature which pays morally but not financially. 
Every great political party issues thousands of dollars 
of such campaign literature. The ‘*‘ W. O. T. U.” 
has flooded the country with tracts which have not 
paid their publishers, but have rendered inestimable 
service to the temperance cause. The ‘‘ Civil Service 
Reform League,” the ‘‘ American Economic Asso- 
ciation,” the ‘‘ Free Trade League,” the ‘ Inter- 
national Oopyright Association,” afford illustrations 
of the same principle. Whether tais work can be 
advantageously combined with a commercially profit- 
able publishing business may be questioned. But 
that the evangelical churches of America can and 
ought to unite in a common effort to furnish the 
Ohristian churches and Christian workers with a 
literature which shall be a companion and support of 
the pulpit and the Sabbath-school is not questionable. 
We trust that the final effect of this report, and of 
the discussions which it will provoke, and of the 
changes which may result, will be to make the 
American Tract Society far more efficient in this, | 
which should be its great work, than it ever has been 
in the past. But this will require not merely busi- 
ness and administrative changes, but also less reliance 
upon the religious literature of fifty years ago, and 
the creation of a new literature, possessed of the 
spirit of the age and adapted to its peculiar intellect- 
ual and spiritual needs. ; 


It is almost fifty years since Dr. Edward Robinson 
began the work of research in Palestine which has 
since been developed and carried on by so many 
faithful hands, and has produced such valuable 
results. The country which Renan once happily 
called ‘‘ the fifth Gospel” is no longer terra incog- 
nita to the great mass of intelligent people. But 
there ia still much to be learned in the localities with 
which the Bible stories have familiarized the whole 
thinking world. To bring this kind of knowledge 
within the range of theological and other students, 
and to facilitate the development of scholarship in 
this direction, the Trustees of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut propose to establish at that place, 
and in connection with the college, a School of Bibli- 
cal Archeology and Philology, the general lines of 
which shall follow somewhat those of the foreign 
schools at Athens, with which our readers are famil- 
iar. The American school at Athens, like its Eng- 
lish, French, and German sister institutions, is 
making it possible for young men who desire to 
pursue advanced studies in Greek history, literature, 
and archxology to secure the oversight of com- 
petent directors and the advantages of adequate 
libraries. It is the hope of those who are urging the 
establishment of the school at Beirut that the same 
facilities may be afforded to young men interested in 
the archzology and philology of Palestine and the 
East. It is proposed to secure the best native in- 
struction in Arabic, Syriac, and Turkish, the collec- 
tion of the best books, and such other facilities as 
would be necessary to completely furnish such an 
institution. In order to establish such a school a 
fund of $100,000 is needed, and there ought to be no 


| difficulty in securing the amount, 
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We commend to our more thoughtful readers a 
careful study of Rossiter W. Raymond’s paper on 
‘‘Theism and Modern Science” to be found else- 
where in this issue of The Ohristian Union. Itis a 
remarkable paper, not only for what it contains, but 
also for what it foretokens of the possibilities of 
future light on the profounder problems of religious 
life, when they come to he studied and interpreted 
by men who combine, as Mr. Raymond does, a keen 
analytical intellect, trained in scientific observation 
and induction, with a profound spiritual perception 
of the truths witnessed to by Christian experience. 
Papers attempting to reconcile religion and science 
arecommon encugh—sometimes profitable, sometimes 


- unprofitable, but lamentably apt todeal with the mere 


externalities of religion or of science or of both; to 
be, for example, mere parallel readings of Genesis and 
geology, with glosses of both to make them harmonize. 
This paper is constructed on quite a different pattern. 
In it the author shows how modern science has mod- 


-jfied the arguments for a theistic theory of the uni- 


verse, only to add to their strength. He candidly 
recognizes the break which has been made in some 
of the old-time arguments, but shows that the only 
effect even of these breaks is to strengthen the the- 
istic argument. This paper and the one we published 
from the same author last fall on ‘‘ Christianity and 
Evolution ’ are admirable illustrations of what ought 
to be a new line of ‘‘ evidences ;” and we hope they 
are prophets and preludes. They are, at all events, 
attempts to show—and we think entirely successful 
attempts—that modern science, so far from needing 


to be,‘‘ reconciled ” with either theism or Christianity, 


furnishes a stronger argument for the former and a 
deeper interpretation to the latter than any of the 
old time philosophies could do, because it gives a 
profounder view both of God and of human nature 
and human destiny. The present paper was the 


first of a series of Sunday evening lectures given in 


Plymouth Church to a large audience, which was still 
larger when, on the second Sabbath evening, Mr. Ray- 
mond spoke, mainly in the line of the paper we pub- 
lished last winter, on ‘‘ Ohristianity and Darwinism.” 
We hope that he will see his way clear to work out 
this general line of thought in other directions—his 
familiarity with the higher criticism would enable 
him to approach religious questions with equal ability 
from the literary side—and eventually combine the 
products ina volume. It would be of inestimable 
value to the ministry. 


GENERAL News.—The statue of James A. Garfield 
erected by the Society of the Army of the Cumber- 
laud was unveiled in the Oapitol grounds, Washing- 
ton, May 12. General J. W. Keifer delivered the 
oration ; J. Q. A.Ward is the sculptor.——The United 
Labor party of this State is to hold a convention to 
nominate candidates for State offices.——Cardinal 
Gibbons is to return to this country about the first 
of June, and a demonstration in his honor will be 
made in Baltimore. He recommends the French 
workmen’s clubs as models for this country.——The 
London Congregational ministers have passed resolu- 
tions protesting almost unanimously against the 
Irish Ooercion bill.——The Anglo-Haytian difficulty 
has been settled. Haytiis to keep the Tortugas, —- 
The sale of the French crown jewels took place in 
Paris last week.——The Sanday liquor laws were 
again well enforced in this city last Sunday. The 


bill permitting sale on certain hours of Sunday has, 


been rejected by the Legislature. ——The long work of 
getting a jury for the Jacob Sharp case has begun. —— 
Justice Woods, of the United States Supreme Court, 
died last week.——William O’Brien, the editor of 
‘‘ United Ireland,” is now in Canada making speeches 
in opposition to Lord Lansdowne, based on the latter’s 
treatment of his Irish tenants. ——Queen Victoria 
on Saturday made a royal progress through London, 
for the first time in many years, to open the People’s 
Palace at Mile End. 


WHAT NEXT? 


7 E regret the necessity which requires us to 

devote so much space as we do elsewhere, in 
this week’s issue of The Christian Union, tothe case 
of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey before the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. But The Chris- 
tian Union is the only religious weekly which seems 
inclined to give the churches the facts respecting the 
new policy inaugurated by Secretary Alden and sus- 
tained by a majority of the Oommittee, and we think, 
in the interest of missions, that the churches ought 


| 


to know the facts. Messrs. Noyes and Torrey are 
sons of missionaries ; they have long since conse- 
crated themselves to the work of foreign missions ; 
they have directed their studies for the special purpose 
of preparing for missionary work ; and they now find 
their way of entrance upon that service blocked by 
the very organization which was created to render 
such service practicable. They originally applied sep- 
arately and individually, some time ago ; Mr. Noyes’s 
application was made before the meeting of the 
American Board at Des Moines last fall. They were 
rejected because they could not accept Dr. Alden’s 
doctrine of the decisive nature of this life as a pro- 
bation for all men. As their views on this subject 
were not volunteered, were wholly subordinate to 
their faith in the great and unquestioned truths of 
the Gospel as held by all evangelical Christians, and 
were given only in answer to Dr. Alden’s secret 
examinations, they naturally thought it not impossi- 
ble that the Committee had supposed that they’ 
attached undue importance to this particular - topic. 
They therefore renewed their application, making a 
fresh and complete statement of their theological 
opinions, in which their view regpecting the interme- 
diate state took the subordinate position it actually 
does take in their own faith. The majority of the 
Oommittee have simply reaffirmed their former 
action of rejection ; Secretary Alden in his letter 
assigns as the sole reason for this action the resolu- 
tion of the Board at Des Moines, which he says leaves 
the Committee no option but to decline an appoint- 
ment. Weare thus left in the dark as to whether, 
apart from tbat action, the Committee would or 
would not have accepted and commissioned these 
young men. 

It would ba easy to stir up the indignation of the 
more liberal portion of the orthodox churches against 
this action. But the cause of Christian missions 
requires, not indignation, but a calm and judicial 
spirit ; and such a spirit we commend to all our 
readers. We think that whoever reads this corre- 
spondence in such a spirit will see clearly that these 
young men are not ‘‘cranks” or ‘‘ semi-Universal- 
ists,” nor likely to disturb the harmony of any 
mission field to which they might go, nor disbelievers 
in the common sinfulness and ruin of the race, nor 
ambitious to advocate a ‘‘new theology,’ nor 
men to engage in any ‘‘doubtful disputations.” 
The issue which these cases raise is a very simple 
one ; pamely, shall one who believes in the sinfulness 
and ruin of the race, and desires to carry the Gospel 
of Christ’s redeeming love to the nations that sit in 
darkness, be refused that opportunity because he 
holds that eternal destiny is determined by the 
acceptance or rejection of Ohrist, and that therefore 
no man will be finally lost to whom Ohrist has never 
been presented? Up to this time it is Secretary 
Alden who has stood between the heathen and the 
preacher of Christ’s Gospel, forbidding the herald to 
carry the word of salvation to the perishing. By 
this act the Prudental Committee have assumed that 
responsibility definitely and absolutely. Nothing 
now remains but to appeal to the Board itself, and 
see whether this is the position it wishes to assume. 
We beg our readers, especially such of them as are 
Corporate Members of the Board, to read the state- 
ment of Messrs. Torrey and Noyes, and then quietly 
and seriously ask themselves whether, for the opin- 
ions therein expressed, Christ would have refused 
his blessing on their preaching of his kingdom in 
Galilee, or Paul would have refused to ordain them 
as elders in Asia Minor. 

We confess to a feeling of profound regret that the 
Committee could not see their way clear to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to inaugurate a policy 
of peace, which would have put an end to this strife 
and debate, or transferred it, if it must goon, from 
the American Board to the churches which make up 
its constituency. It might have done this in either 
one of two ways. The resolution of Dr. Ohapin at 
Des Moines, expressing grave apprehension at ‘‘ cer- 
tain tendencies of the doctrine of a probation after 
death which seem divisive and perversive and 
dangerous,” was not, we are confident, intended by 
its mover, or understood by the Board, to take away 
all discretion from the Prudential Committee of 
appointment of men who held such a hypothesis in 
ways that are not divisive, perversive, or dangerous. ' 


1 The Bostcn ** Advertiser ’’ publishes a letter from Dr. Chapin 
which confirms this interpretation of the resolution at Des 
Moines, * It does not,” he says, ** prescribe specific instruction, 
as to what they (the Prudential Committee) shall say or do in 
the future. It does not explicitly forbid them to send out to 
their missions any candidates who cannot accept the theologica 
tenet that the fate of the entire heathen, world is fixed at death, At 


make up its constituency. 


The Oommittee would not have stretched their 
authority if they had decided that there was nothing 
perversive or dangerous in the statement of these 
young men. One must read a great deal into the 
statement to find either perversive or dangerous fend- 
encies in it. And it certainly was not necessary to 
eb back to previous statements for the purpose of 

ealing an issue which these young men never 
raised, and which in their eagerness to enter the 
missionary service they were willing and desirous to 
avoid. Lut if the Committee were unwilling to 
assume the responsibility of appointment, another 
way was open tothem. Uader the resolution of Mr. 
Blatchford, authorizing the calling of a council 
in doubtful and difficult cases, the Committee might 
have summoned a council of churches in this case, 
and as the constitution of the council would have 
depended wholly on the Committee, it could have 
made sure that it was not a ‘‘ picked” or ‘‘ packed” 
council. 

It remains for these young men to do, or for their 
friends to do for them, what the Committee have 
‘neglected todo. Let the church or churches to which 
they belong call a council of the churches. It should 
be so constituted as to avoid all possible suspicion of 
being ‘* picked.” Let it be made up of all the 
churches in a given Association, or of all the churches 
in Massachusetts, or in New Eugland, which give 
upwards of a certain specified amount to the Ameri- 
can Board. Let this council, when convened, be 
told the story of these young men, and asked for its 
advice on their behalf and on behalf of the churches 
to which they belong, and the Association whose 
licensure of them as orthodox has been thus set aside | 
by Dr. Alden and a majority of the Boston Commit- 
tee. Let the young men go before this council, make 
their statement, and submit to any scrutiny which 
the council may desire. If such a council should 
advise them that their views unfit them for foreign 
missionary service, the action of Dr. Alden and the 
Prudential Committee would be justified, and those 
who hold a different opinion would have either to 
accept the conclusion as final, or to endeavor to 
change, not the complexion or the action of the Board 
or its Committee, but that of the churches which 
If, on-the contrary, such 
a council, after a thorough examination, pronounced 
the young men fitted for foreign mixsionary service, 
and united with them and the churches to which they 
belong in an appeal tothe Board to reverse the action 
of the Prudential Committee, such a recommenda- 
tion coming from such a source would carry a weight 
with the Board which it would hardly disregard. 


A DANGEROUS ARTICLE. 


E desire to warn our readers against an artic), 

in the May ‘* Andover Review,” by Dr. Thos. 
P. Field, on the ** Andover Theory” of future pro- 
bation. It is a very dangerous article. Dr. Field is 
not a young man, whose youth can serve as an excuse 
for indiscretion ; nor arash man, whose temperament 
can palliate it. He was for years in the pastorate ; 
subsequently he was a professor and the college 
pastor at Amherst Oollege ; he is known as a careful 
student, a ripe scholar, a conservative thinker, and 
a thoroughly orthodox teacher. And this man, of 
whom better things might have been expected, has 
joined the conspiracy aud insurrection in the ‘‘ guise 
of liberty of thought and toleration of opinion,” and 
undertaken to demonstrate that the ‘* Andover 
Theory ” of future probation is neither unscriptural, 
unscholarly, nor unorthodox. The worst of it is, 
he has apparently done it. It is a very danger- 
ous article he has written. ‘‘I read,” he says, 
‘‘in a Western religious paper which lies before 
me [the Chicago Advance”}: ‘This is a 
view of truth’—ihat is, the view that there is 
& probation in another life for those who 
have uot heard of Cnarist here—‘ which the 
churches do not wish, and which they know is 
not warranted by Scripture.’ They kuow,” adds 
Dr. Field, ‘no such thing, and to assert that they 
do know it is only a meiancholy manifestation of 
arrogance or ignorance.” This is insurrection in- 
deed ; audacious, unterrified. And, really, the au- 


the same time it does heartily approve of the action of the 
Committee in ils chief aim carefully to guard the Board from ary 
committal tothe approval of the doctrine of prooation aiter 
death. It does distinctly advise a continuance of that caution 
in time to come, leaving the Committee to exercise their discre- 
tion in suiting measures to exigencies as they may arise.” 
Evidently Dr. Chapin does not agree with Dr. Alden that the 
resolution at Des Moines gives no option to the Committee in 
snob cases as those of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey, 
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thorities he cites appear to bear him out. We do not 
wonder, after reading his article, that the hierarchy 
are determined to repress discussion ; for it is quite 
evident that they cannot endure it. John B. Gough 
used to tell the story of a man who came in one day 
in a tearing passion because some one had in the 
public street called him a liar. ‘‘But, my dear,” 
said his wife, soothingly, ‘‘ it doesn’t make so much 
matter. He could not prove it.” ‘Oh! but,” said 
the angry husband, ‘‘ he did prove it.” That is the 
dangerous quality in Dr. Field’s article. He not 
only says that the assertion that the doctrine of a 
future probation is known to be ** not warranted by 
Scripture’ is ‘‘a melancholy manifestation of arro- 
gance or ignorance”—he proves it. He shows by 
citation that this doctrine, which ‘‘ they know is not 
warranted by Scripture,” is ‘‘ maintained by the 
ablest and most orthodox commentators and theo- 
logians of our times :” among Biblical interpreters, 
by Olshausen, Meyer, Godet, Alford, E. H. Plump- 
tre; among theologians. by Van Oosterzee, Julius 
Moller, Martensen, and Dorner. 

But Dr. Field has done something even worse than 
this. He has carried the war into Africa. He has 
put the defenders of the faith. on their defense as 
themselves dangerous innovators and promulgators 
of deadly heresy. He shows by citations that Joseph 
Oook, with his substitution of faith in conscience for 
faith in Christ, and Dr. Withrow, with his salva- 
tion of the unnumbered heathen by ‘ working right- 
eousness,” and Dr. Love, with his affirmation that 
‘‘ the heathen may be saved without the Gospel,” and 
the ‘“‘ Oongregationalist,” with its doctrine that faith 
in Ohrist is not essential to salvation, have made a 
‘‘ new departure ” from the standards of orthodoxy 
that is both a greater novelty and a greater departure 
than any which Andover has suggested. This new 
departure is directly and explicitly condemned by 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal Church, 
by the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, by the 
Saybrook Catechism, and by the preaching of the 
New England Fathers of fifty years ago. And it is 
a much more dogmatic departure. Andover only 
suggests that some heathen may be saved through 
faith in Christ after death.. This other new de- 
parture of Joseph Oook, Dr. Withrow, Dr. Love, 
and the ‘‘ Congregationalist” asserts that mul- 
titudes of heathen certainly will be saved in this 
life without faithin Christ. We call the attention of 
our generally alert contemporary, who in this in- 
stance seems to have been caught napping, to this 
still more dangerous conspiracy and insurrection 
against the faith once delivered to the saints. We 
expect to hear its voice raised in warning against this 
‘* new departure.”’ 

The Christian Union fears nothing from either 
‘‘ new departure ;” and nothing from free discussion 
of them both. But it desires to put those who 
dread ‘‘ liberty of thought and toleration of opinion ” 
on their guard against Dr. Field’s article. To all 
such it will prove a very dangerous article. Noone 
who desires to believe that the doctrine of a future 
probation is unscriptural, unscholarly, and unortho- 
dox, and that whoever hclds or teaches it should be 
visited with the major excommunication without 
trial, would better read this article. For if he has 
any candor the reading will be very apt to change 
his mind. It may not convert him to the ‘‘ Andover 
Theory,” but it will be pretty sure to attach him to 
that conspiracy and insurrection against dogmatism 
and repression which, in the ‘‘ guise of liberty of 
thought and toleration of opinion,” threatens the 
peace of mind of certain of the watchmen on the 
walls of Jerusalem. 4 


A HALT. 

HE Executive Committee of the American Oon- 
gress of Churches has decided to omit the meet- 

ing for the year 1887, and to hold it probably in the 
spring of 1888. In the meantime the organization 
will fill up its vacancies, and become incorporated so 
as to hold funds for its future use as a rallying point 
against the mere sectarian spirit. If the American 
Bible Society and the American Tract Society have 
held money and been powerful agencies for good in 
their day and generation, so will this organized Oon- 
gress have a future legitimate sphere and office as an 
established protest against the sect spirit, and as a 
standing counterpoise against sect narrowness. The 
Congress of Churches, in a certain way, has done 
its work for the present, and must now stand on its 
own record and await the further development 
of historic Ohbristianity in America. The House of 


Bishops of the Episcopal Ohurch has sent forth its 
official declaration. The Oongregationalists and the 
Presbyterians have replied. The fabric of unity bas 
been woven quite rapidly enough for our internal 
church life and safety. The supply should never 
exceed the demand, no matter how excellent the 
material. This movement has worked up to its 
available standard. It becomes its duty to rest 
in its outworks and await the future. A _ halt 
is called by two historic churches of America, 
and it is wise to stop and find out where we 
stand. With Oongregationalists it is a question of 
the authority of a missionary board to define the 
limits of theology necessary for those who go to the 
heathen. With the Episcopal Church it is a much 
more serious question, involving as it does the right- 
fulness of a certain school in the church to define 
the nature of the church by changing the present 
name of the whole to suit the theory of a part. 
‘‘To your tents, O Israel!” was the cry of the 
Jewish host when the day was lost and it became 
necessary to reform the lines on new and unfamiliar 
ground. Back to our old definitions we must go 
at such a time as this to find out what we mean by 
unity, and what is the Ohristian method of obtaining 
it. Itis this proposition to change the name of the 
Episcopal Church, just when this movement had 
been officially received by the House of Bishops in 
Chicago and by the Congregationalists in Connecticut, 
and not any lack of interest or conviction, which 
causes the present halt in the movement toward 
unity. 


THE SPECTATOR. ~ 


Dear Mr. Spectator : 

As an old-fashioned bachelor I write to ask youif you 
can’t do something to revive the nearly extinct old-fashioned 
ideas about the relations between parents and children. Of 
late years there has been so much soft hearted nonsense 
written about ‘‘moral euasion,’’ “‘gentle treatment of 
children,’’ *‘ kindness the better way,’’ and so on, that the 
children seem to have changed places with the parents, the 
children now ruling the parents with a tyrannical though 
capricious despotism, and the parents meekly and thank- 
fully bowing their necks to the yoke. The youngsters of 
these days seem to have the old adage changed so as toread 
‘‘Spare the rod and spoil the parent.’’ And it is not the 
ignorant and characterless parents who have permitted the 
scepter of authority thus to pass from its rightful hands. If 
it were these alone, I should not waste this paperin writing 
to you about them. It is the intelligent, weil-brought-up 
men and women of the present time who are guilty of this 
grievous weakness in dealing with their offspring—people 
who read the papers, the magazines, and the books, and are 
abreast of the best thought, apparently, on every subject 
but this. A single instance: Ona boat going up the Hud. 
son the other day I was seated near a sensible looking 
woman of middle age who was reading the just-published 
iesue of the ‘‘ Century ’’ magazine, and had in her lap—oh, 
horrors !—a copy of The Christian Union. Presently her 
busband and their boy of five or six years joined her. The 
father left the boy with the mother and disappeared. For 
a few moments the child was satisfied to look at the pictures 
in the magazine, which his mother explained to him very 
clearly und interestingly ; but then he bethought him of his 
absent father, and demanded permission to go in search of 
him. The mother refused. The boy instantly flew intoa 
passion, rapped out as insolent language asa child of his 
age could be expected to command, and finally began to 
struggle with and strike his mother. She held on for a 
while, trying to divert his attention by asking him questions 
about divers matters in which he was not interested—tactics 
for which he manifested a hearty contempt—and finally, 
when he had quieted down a little, let him go, warning him 
that he would probably be lost if he went. Afterward, 
upon the boy’s return with his father, he demanded some 
pennies of his mother, saying he wanted to get something. 
This demand was instantly complied with, and the con- 
queror marched off again with his spoils. Now, I submit to 
you, was not the old way of a harsh word and a stinging 
blow, as a reply to and an effective discouragement of youth- 
ful insubordination, infinitely better than this milk-and- 
water good-nature that allows children to do as they please 
for the sake of avoiding a difficulty with them which may 
cause them physical pain? The old-fashioned way was to 
enforce respect and obedience by means of physical 
violence, if necessary. It may have been brutal; it may 
have roused the bitterest resentment for the time being on 
the part of the child. But is it not better to be harsh and 
to arouse antagonism than to be weak and arouse contempt ? 
Instances of this silly sentimentalism about punishing 
children are seen everywhere in these times ; the result will 
be seen some years hence in a set of wild and ungovernable 
youths who will have to take their whippings from the 
prison wardens. A boy that has good blood in him, likea 
horse that has good blood in him, needs an occasional touch 
of the whip and jerk of the reins while he is growing up, 
just to let him know that he is in harness and has got to 
keep tothe road. I rejoice every day of my life that when 
I was a boy there was noneof this miserable nonsense about 
of treating children as if they were better than their parents, 
and that I got a good whipping once in a while when I was 
inclined to let my youthful spirits kick over the traces. 

Aw Boy. 


Since the introduction of the “ funny column”? into the 
newspaper press, and the accompanying invention of the 
witty paragrapher, obliged to furnish so many yards of jokes 
per week, the incorrigible mother-in-law and the unspeak- 
able plumber have been the perennial springs of facetious 
suggestion upon which the humorous historian could always 
count when other subjects of jest ran dry. The ground of 
complaint against the plumber has usually been that of sup- 
posed exorbitance in his charges, and as a result of the 
‘‘funny men’s ’’ persistent attacks the public have come to 
regard the mention of the word plumber in a newspaper as 
a certain prelude to a more or less feeble jest. The 
Spectat-r desires to forestall any such suspicion on the part 
of the casual reader by an emphatic disclaimer. Attentive 
readers of this column know that the Spectator never jests. 
He does not know what foundation there is for the common 
impression that the plumber’s business motto is ‘‘ Nothing 
for something,’’ but sees nothing in the pipe and wrench 
which should make their manipulator more depraved than 
the rest of mankind. The purpose of this paragraph 
is entirely serious. It is to point out the danger to life, 
limb, and eyesight involved in the present methods used by 
plumbers in transporting their supplies through the streets. 
This is no joke. Who has not occasionally seen a long piece 
of iron pipe, from ten to thirty feet in length, traveling 
horizontally along a crowded metropolitan thoroughfare, 
on a level with the faces of the throng, and upborne by an 
individual having apparently no particular attachment to it 
or responsibility for its good conduct? A section of this im.- 
plement of destruction, long enough to pierce the heart of a - 
megatherium if he ran against it, projects from the rear of 
the bandit who carries the pipe, and for this part of the 
apparatus he is utterly irresponsible. If you are a phi- 
losopher, and are trying to save time by conning over some 
of your problems during your merning walk to—the place 
where you grind out your philosophy, the chances are that 
you won’t see the obstruction until after you have felt it ; 
you are a poet, and are walking along absorbed tn the er- 
deavor to find a rhyme for “* taxidermist,’’ it’s quite likely the 
nearly hatched word will be driven from your head by hav. 
ing to dodge the end of the gas-pipe when it has got within 


‘a quarter of aninch of youreye. And when the plumber 


turns the corner—look out for your hat! Really, it’s too 
bad. The plumbers ought.to devise some other plan forthe 
carriage of such freight through the streets. If they don’t 
reform, the Spectator will—threaten tnem with anew joke 
against their craft ! 


Mr. Spectator : 

The other day, whilst attending a conference of churches 
my attention was called to two men in earnest conversation. 
They were speaking so loudly that their conversation became 
common property. Mr. A. said: ‘‘ We havea minister who 
is a good preacher and a fine fellow, but he does not reach | 
the masses.” Mr. B. replied: ‘Our minister ts a fing 
preacher, but he does not draw. He is a hard worker, but 
some way or other, our eongregation is steadily declining.” 
The speakers were of the class known as “ wiseacres,’’ 
They winked at one another and nodded their heads occa. 
sionally, as if their assertion were absolutely infallible. 
Being a minister myself, I thought it would be a good thing 
to look into this matter for myself, as probably I would 
learn a lesson from it. After a diligent search the minis- 
ters were found, each an able man, thoroughly devoted to 
the cause—in fact, model ministers, men of genuine piety 
and heroes in the preaching of the Gospel. 

Without allusion to the conversation of te brothers 
‘‘ wiseacre,’’ I inquired of their ministers about them, and 
learned the following: The critical brothers were both mem- 
bers of the church, satisfied to attend church once each 
Sabbath, but prayer-meetings were not for them, and Sab. 
bath-school was out of the question. They contributed 
about ten dollars per year for the spread of the Gospel 
though both are wealthy men, and each has a large income. 
Several times their ministers have invited them toco-operate 
with them in some work for the outside multitude, but they 
always have some excuse—they have a lodge to attend 
or some one of the almost innumerable excuses wi]) he 
offered. 

I could not help saying to myself, when I learned all the 
particulars, that it was disgraceful in these two “ mem. 
bers ’’ to slander their ministers ; and, some way or other 
it occurred to me that in some smal] measure it answered 
the question, asked so solemnly and s0 often of late why 
more young men do not come to the ministry. 

There have gotten into our churches a class.of chronic 
grumblers, who are noticeable for their indolence in the 
Master’s cause and the ease with which they criticise their 
minister. Are not these people the sour-apple trees which 
surround many a church, keeping hungry souls ont? *Ti; 
sad, Mr. Spectator, to realize that there are young men and 
women of intelligence who are kept out of the reach of the 
minister’s best influence by these church members. Per- - 
haps some one of them may read this article, and learn that 
he is the ‘ stone’’ in the way of his minister’s usefulness. 


R. J. M. 


Dear Spectator : a ‘ 

Do you ever find any difficulty in being all things to al! 
men in the matter of pronunciation? Do you adapt your- 
self to circumstances in this matter, and say “‘ Arkansas ’”’ 
in the East and ‘“‘Arkansaw’’ in the West? or do you 
simply satisfy yourself which is correct, and adhere to your 
chosen method though all the world laugh at your eccen- 
tricity? I am prompted to ask this question because of the 
perplexity which I often feel, in addressing different sorts 
of men on whom I desire to make a good impression, as to 
which pronunciation will be most acceptable in a given 
case, the popular or the scholastic. You may think this is a 
small matter, but it really is not, in the case of a person 
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who desires to open a conversation with a stranger for the 
purpose of eliciting information. For instance, I want to 
learn the views of one of the Third Avenue car conduetors 
on the labor question, and as an opening I may ask him if 
his car passes the Metropolitan Museum. If I pronounce 
the word as all the lexicographers have it, I am at once set 
down as a literary ‘‘ dude,’’ and the man draws himself in 
his shell ani will not come out. If, on the other hand, I 
pronounce {t as nearly all the world does, 1 am conscious 
that I have committed an orthoepical sin for the sake of 
conversational advantage. The other day I asked a milk- 
man how long he had been delivering milk over his present 


route (root, according to polite usage and all the authorities). | 


The man stared at me as if I had accused him of selling 
koumigss instead of the legitimate mixture of cow’s milk 
and water. If I had asked him about his milk ‘“rowt,’’ 
he would doubtless have immediately become garrulous 
enough. The *‘dear people’’ won’t think of ‘‘root’’ except 
as associated with plants and trees. Again, doesn’t it 
seem as if the man who drives an “‘injine’’ ought to know 
more about the machine,than one who occasionally rides 
behind it and affectedly calls it an engine? Can you for- 
get the look of contempt direeted upon you by the police- 
man of whom you have inquired the way to the Central 
Park Menazherie® ‘‘ The menajery is it ye want® Kape 
straight on till ye hear the roarin’ of the bastes—that’s the 
menajery.’’ Or of his brother of whom you have made 
some inquiries about the Mal, and who has shown the 
superiority of his orthoepicai training by emphasizing Mawl 
in his reply? I presume, Mr. Spectator, you never attend 
theatrical performances, but probably you have not been 
fortunate enough to escape hearing the announcement be- 
fore the theater door as yon strolled by, ‘‘ Tickets for the 
matinee.’”? The corfident air indicates that ‘* matina’’ is 


- considered a mere French affectation. What are we going to 


do about it? Mr. Pickwick says, ‘‘Shout with the mob.”’ 
‘‘But suppose there are two mobs’’’ ‘‘ 8hont with the 
largest.”’ But in this case we can never tell for certain to 
which of the two mobs our vis-a-vis belongs. And the re 
spective size of the mobs is continually changing. A few 
years ago dapo was the scholarly pronunciation of the 
French dépét. Now the authorities are giving depo 
as the preferred form. /tondavoo and onvelope have met 
a similar fate in transformation into rendavoo and envelope, 
Who shall deliver us from the burden of our orthoepical 
inconsistencies and incertitudes ° AGNOSTIC, 


The missionary bowed very gravely, and almost all of the 
company looked askance. Nearly a thousand dollars for a 
tennis court! How many Bibies that would have bought 
and sent to the uttermost parts of the earth! ‘ Yes, sir,” 
repeated the speaker, ‘‘ I’ve expended pretty near!y a thonu- 
sand dollars on that tennis ground, and I declare I believe 
it’s the best investment Iever made. 1—I sometimes think”’ 
—lowering and softening his tone—‘‘ I sometimes think it 
bas saved my boy’s soul. When we came out here and 
built this cottage two years ago, there was nothing in the 
world for Jack todo. But there was the hotel and two or 
three saloons in full blast, and. there was the club, which— 
well, it wasn’t the place I wanted my boy togoto. Tennis 
was a new thing ont here. I asked Jack if he didn’t wanta 
court, and told him to go ahead and make it as fine as he 
pleased. And—well, sir, [ never paid bills with more satis- 
faction than I did those. All the nice young folks began to 
like to come here, and Jack got over his fever to go to the 
clnb and the hotel. In the end he got engaged to a sweet, 
pretty girl, good enough to make any fellow’s fortune, and 
—well, as [ tell you, I believe it saved him.” 

The missionary bowed again, and extended his hand to 
the man of money. “ 8Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘ I perceive there is 
more than one way to convert the world.’’ And the Spec- 
tator walked away musing. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
| FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OSTON had the past week a genuine taste of 
royalty, the Queen Kapiolani, of the Sandwich 
Islands, being the city’s guest and receiving notable 
attentions, receptions at the City Hall, at the State House, 
by the Hawaiian Club in Charlestown, and at the 


’ Mechanics’ Building, which was brilliantly decorated, 


ten thousand people thronging to the occasion, the 
Queen and her suite, the Princess Liliuokalant, bowing 
4s the crowds passed, the Queen attired in black silk, 
white kid gloves, an ostrich tip in her hair, a large silver 
straw attached on the left side—the insignia of office. 
The royal party were invited to Wellesley College, and 
were welcomed by addresses by Miss Freeman and 
Professor Horsford. Governor Ames gave a grand re- 
ception in the evening at his residence on Cominon wealth 
Avenue. All-in-al], royalty has had its week in the 
home of the Adamses and of the Puritans. If this 
welcome to the Queen could send back to the Islands 
something more than a commercial tide of interest, a 
wave of civilization that shall roll back the refluent wave 
ef Hawalian barbarism which the King by his admin- 
istration is inviting, this visit and reception would be a 
blessing of special significance at this time. 


The annual Episcopal Convention of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts met in Trinity Church last week. Bishop 
Paddock, who is soon to take a few months’ rest in 
Europe, stated in his report that on 158 occasions he has 
confirmed 1,630 the past year. He discussed the impor- 


tance of a sustentation fund for the clergy, the average 
yearly income being $1,507, the suggestion being that 
a fund should be obtained from which the lower salaries 
of clergymen can be raised on application to the author- 
ities. This question went over to next year. The dis- 
cussion of most significance, indicating the drift of 
thought on all hands to-day, was the lay connection 
with the parish. It was attempted to pass an order 
allowing non-Vaptized persons to belong to the parish 
on the same footing with baptized persons. This 
measure, which goes over to the next convention, only 
requires the wardens and vestrymen to be baptized in 
order to have membership in the parish. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks advocated the measure, and its discussion re- 
veals the drift of the time toward the Broad Church. On 
all hands there is sensitiveness against ecclesiasticism 
and a push toward breadth and freedom. 


In some communities there is large religious interest, 
generally in connection with evangelistic work, in 
some places, as Andover and Worcester, this work 
being extensive, and securing large numbers of con- 
versions. Many pastors are encouraged in their work, 
not only by labors of an evangelistic kind, but by the 
organized activities in church and Sunday-school, 
and by revived social activities. The question {s often 
asked how much influence Mr. Moody exerted at Har- 
vard College in the week he spent in Cambridge last 
autumn. One who has been intimately connected with 
the religious instruction in the University for many 
years says that there was no immediate cuickening of 
religious life more than the large meetings would natu- 
rally kindle. He also speaks in warm terms of the suc- 
cess of the new régime of chaplains, and of the great 
and solemn interest of the occasfonal vesper services 
which filled the chapel during Lent. From different 
sources I gain the opinion that there has been decided 
advance in the religious life in the college in the past 
few years. It is apparent that the several clergymen 
who act as preachers and chaplains have discharged 
their duties with fidelity and in an admirable spirit and 
in real Christian fraternity. 


Congregational ministers had up a live question at 
the meeting on Monday, and {t was handled fn a lively 
way. Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of the Boston ‘‘ Journal,” 
opened the question of ‘‘ The Relation of Minfsters to the 
Secular Press,” showing that these two pcwerful forces 
in modern society should co-operate—there should not 
be alferation and distrust. The writers of the press are 
not indifferent to the opinions of the clergy, and they 
stand in the community for as much of good conscience 
as does the aversge merchant. It fs a mietake to say 
that the better part of the secular press fs subsidized. It 
represents the varfed interests In art, literature, business, 
mora's, and reifgion. The editor, whatever its own 
tenets, has to treat religious questions on a broad, non- 
partisan, undenominational basis. The three elements 
that should enter positively into the relation between 
ministers and the secular press are ‘‘ discrim{nation, 
consideration, and co-operation.” Ministers should 
discriminate in thelr criticisms and judgments on a 
broad eca.e, and especially should they give their Influ- 
ence in favor of sbeets that are clean and safe to go into 
families. Otherwise there is danger of a confusion of 
moral standards. Min‘sters should be couaiderate in 
their judgments on the conduct of editors In the matter 
of news paragrapbs, and what editors regard as right 
and proper. Then they should co-operate with the 
journals which stand for the highest moral and social 
interests of the community. The relation of editors to 
ministers {s along the same lines, and perhaps might be 
given in the same formula. Following Mr. Foxcroft, 
Mr. J. B. Pratt, of the Marlboro’ “‘ sournal,” playfully 
cautioned the ministers not to write much poetry, to 
patronize the village press, psy lize men for all the 
advertising they want done, not to offer full sermons for 
publication unless they want to kill the paper, and allow 
the editor to make up his sheet so as to meet the many 
wants of the community rather than makeit a narrow 
and partisan journal. The Rev. A. E. Winship, of the 
‘* Journal cf Education,” urged the ministers to learn 
from the editors how to keep fresh, right up to the times, 
how to condense, and how to keep their pulpits abreast 
the times by treating the live issues of to-day rather than 
rummaging in the distant past. The Jast two speakers 
put the snappers on to their whips. As a whole the dis- 
cussion was healthful and timely. 


Earnest efforts are pushing the Legislative Committee 
to report a bill in favor of constitutional prohibition. 
Monday the Methodist ministers adjourned their meet- 
ing early and sent a strong force to the Green Room in 
the State House, and the Congregational swinisters 
appo!nted « committee to represent them at the hearing. 
——A bili has passed the Legislature and been signed 
by the Governor making a legal labor holiday, I think 
of the first Monday in September.——The Rev. Dr. 


D. T. Fiske, one of the trustees of ;Andover Seminary, 


has resigned his pastorate of the Belleville Church tn 
Newburyport, to take effect the 18th of August. He 
has been the pastor forty years.——A powerful revival 
is in progress in Winchester, all the churches uniting 
under the direction of the evangelist, the Rev. Mr. Mills. 
Large numbers of conversions are reported on Sunday. 
——The Bowdoin Square Baptist Meeting-House, where 
Mr. Downs formerly preached, has been rented to the 
Baptist Convention, and preparations look toward open- 
ing the church again for religious services. 


ORSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


HE Chicago Evangelfzation Soctety, of which Mr. 

Moody ifs President, began a Bible Inetitute onthe © 
10th In Farwell Hall, to continue four weeks. There will 
be {nstruction in—1st, a Systematic Study of the Books of 
the Bible; 21, Christtan Doctrines; 31, E'ementary 
Church History ; and, 4th, Lectures on Practical Chris 
tian Work. Acourse large enough, surely, to fill one 
month tolerably full. Professor W. G. Moorehead, of 
Xenia, Ohio, is to have charge, and {a to be assisted by 
Professors Craig and Scott, President Ridgeway, Drs. 
Goodwin and McPherson, Major Whittle, and others. 
It is espectally for men and women who desire to fit them- 
selves for continuous church and mission work, or for 
Christian work of any kind. Those who joln the In- 
stitute are expected to attend regularly its sessions, which 
will be held both morning and eventing. This {s only 
one of the novel movements which the Evangel!zation 
Society is carrying on. What ia called ‘‘ The Moody 
Training School” is assuming more defin{te shape. 
A Christian lady has given land for this. purpose on 
the corner of Ohio and St. Clair Streets (North Side), 
where it is proposed to erect a building for tralning 
women for city missfonaries, church visitors, and pas- 
tors’ assistants. Plans are being perfected for the 
building, which {t is hoped will be ready for occupancy 
in October. There is also an endowment fund of 
$250 000 already provided for the maintenance of the 
school, of which °$50,000 will, however, be needed for 
the building, unless some interested tndividual should 
offer to erect that separately. Another building for 
men will be erected elsewhere. The course will be twe 
years long, and {is not intended at all to take the place 
of a theological seminary, but rather to train by {nstruc- 
tion, and none the less by a practical apprenticeship, 
to go about from house to hcuse and do what {s called 
‘* personal” rather than preaching work. : 


Still another project of Mr. Moody’s for the ‘‘ church. 
less masses” is the founding of an institution something 
like the Young Men’s Christian Association, but more 
evangelistic, in the neighborhood of Ha!sted and Madt- 
son Streets (West Side), where the streets are thronged 
with young men perhaps more than in any other part 
of the clty, and where al! sorts of evil influences abun- 
dantly flourish. There is no more important missionary 
ground. It is reported that one whose name {a not 
yet given is ready to build and eadow such an Institu- 
tion. 


The already numerous temperance organizations have 
been recently increased by the formation of a ‘* Gospel 
Temperance Central League.” ts avowed object is to 
carry on the temperance work begun under Mr. Mur- 
phy, and especially for the benefit of the nearly twenty 
thousand who are reported as having put on the blue 
ribbon. It ts designed, not only to help them to keep 
their pledge and look after any who may fall, but to 
get them under distinctively Christian influences, and 
set them at work iu an organiz*d but non-sectarian and 
non-political way. Branches are being formed fn several 
churches in different parts of the city. It is thus hoped 
that the divorce between the churches and temperance 
organizations will be removed. The efficlency of this 
new machinery of course remains to he seen. 


Both Mr. Moody and Mr. Murphy have left the city. 
The former goes to Northfield and the latter to Indiana. 
Mr. Bliss, Major Whittle, and Mr. Patterson are leaders 
during Mr. Moody’s absence, whicn is announced to be 
for about six months. Wednesday noon he held a fare. 
well meeting reviewing the winter's campsign and 
briefly stating plans for the future, which do not em- 
brace any cessation of work durins the summer. 


Dr. Scudder was greeted by « packed audience when 
he cfficfated In Plymouth Church last Sunday. Several 
children were baptized. His address was a vast maas 
of information about Japan, conveyed in his most tnter- 
esting and enthusiastic manner. He closed with an 
appeal for a special support from this church itn the 
work which he had undertaken, and a liberal response 
was made through the subsequent collection. Owing 


to ill health, Dr. Scudder has seldom appeared at the 
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Congregational ministers’ meetings. When he has, 
however, his voice has been strong on the side of a 
broad Ohristianity, in defense of the Andover Profess- 
ors and against that policy of the American Board 
which would keep Mr. Hume and men who think as 
he does from missionary fields. Probably a majority 
of the pastors in Chicago and vicinity agree with him, 
though, as is well known, some who are very promi: 
nent do not. It ought to be stated that the opinions of 
avery large proportion of both clergymen and lay- 
men are not those represented by the ‘‘ Advance” or 
by the ministers who eine the Beecher resolu- 
tions. 

Dr. Scudder Jeaves here for Jipan in about two 
weeks. As he goes at his own ‘‘ charges,” {it cannot be 
known whether or not the Board would refuse to send 
bim on account of his well known ideas about a future 
probation. Those ideas co not seem to have ‘cut the 
nerve of missions” in Zim. His successor, the Rev. 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, wiil begin his pastorate next Sun- 
day. Three of the largest Pvesbyterfan churches in 
Chicago have within a few years secured a Congrega- 
tional minister as pastor. P ymouth Church has made 
reprisal by calling a Presbyterian minister. As Dr. 
Barrows happily expreseed it at a recent union meeting 
of the Congregational and Presbyterian Clubs, ‘The 
fences that separate us are not made of barbed wire, to 
get through which would lacerate even a Jong-horned 
Calvinist, but are Jike the fences in Ireland and England 
—low walls*covered wi'b ivy, which beautify the land 
scape, sweet hedges cf hawthorn and yellow-blooming 
furze in which the thrush and the mavis have sung from 
the days of Chaucer, with friendly stfies here and there, 
the haunts of lovers, which invite those ving on one 
s'de to come and live on the other.” 


A most worthy and practical benevolent enterprise 
has recently been started on the North Side in the shape 
of a ‘* Home for Self-Supporting Women and Girls” at 
291 Illinois Street. It is under the management of 
ladies of various denominations, and will be opened in 
a few days. I's object is to provide a room, with a 
good bed, breakfast, aad the use of a common parlor, 
for fifteen cents a day, and to extend the same rate to 
those who wish to remain longer. A matron is in 
charge. Later it is intended to furnish a plain dinner, 
and to have classes in cooking, type-writing, etc., as 
well as some kind of entertaloments. It is expected 
that it wil be largely celf-eupporting after a tims, and 
that $2,500 to $3000 will meet the extra expense the 
first year. At present the building will accommodate 
fifty girls, but arrangements are made for enlargement 
if desirable so as to take care of three times as many. 
Is not an ounce of prevention in the shape of providing 
a respectable home within the reach of those who 
have exceedingly mesger wages worth several pounds 
of cure after they have fallen into ruin for lack of any 
such home? So it seems to the ladies who have this 


matter in charge. 


Last week was an unusually leborious one for the 
walking delegate, and he is still busy. A striking 
epidemic broke out among the hod-carriers and waiters 
in restaurants, with isolated cases among several] other 
classes. It has now extended to the bricklayers. Half- 
erected buildings seem almost like deserted ruins, and 
it looks as if nearly all building operations would cease. 
Even less work is being done this week, and the air {fs 
full of threats of a coming storm. There seems to be 
no special grievance, but an impression that almost any 


_concession can be gained from employers by a strike, 


and that an enterprising workman will take that step. 
Every success is an incentive to try the same thing 
again. Probably a total abstinence from work will have 
to be resorted to in order to cure this iosatlable appetite, 
which no sooner gets what it asks than it begins to ask 
for more. It would be difficult to predfct the result. 
Landlords will probably be the only gainers, and every- 
body else, including the workingmen, the losers. 


THOUGHTS AND FACTS ABOUT NEWS- 


PAPERS. 


T the Congregational Club of this city on Mon 

day evening the subj.ct of the discussion was 
Journalism. The first speaker was Mr. Roswell Smith, 
who was aptly introduced as ‘‘ the leading man of ‘ The 
Century.’” Mr. Smith began his account of the evolu. 
tion cf American journalism by producing a copy of 
the first dally paper printed in th!s country, and calling 
attention to some of its more striking characteristics. 
The paper was the “ Pennsylvania Daily Packet” of 
September 21, 1784. More than one-half of it was 
taken up with advertisements. The latest news from 
Great Britain was dated July 20, and that from Con- 
stantinople April 26. The paper was not wanting in 
sensations, the birth of triplets in Ireland and a murder 
at Martinique receiving even more attention than such 
events would receive at the present day. Among th 


advertisements was one announcing the auction of a 
negro woman and her child—not ‘‘down South,” but in 
Philadelphia. 

After thus describing American journalism in its 
infancy, Mr. Smith rapidly sketched its development 
during the present century. He said that at the present 
time one-half of all the papers printed in the world are 
American. In speaking of the influence of this power- 
ful press upon our national life, Mr. Smith Said that it was 
the principal security of our free political institutions. 
Without it government by public opinion—‘‘government 
from the people, for the people, by the people ’—would 
be impossible. In urging this point he quoted some 
exceedingly interesting extracts from the articles upon 
Russia which have been prepared by Mr. George Ken- 
nan for the ‘‘ Century Magazine.” The leading thinkers 
of Moscow, in a petition to the late Tsar, recognized 
that ‘‘the principal reason for the morbid form which 


the contest with the Government had taken is the 


absence of any opportunity for the free development of 
public opinion and the free exercise of public activity.” 
The Government censorship makes peaceful agitation 
impossible. Says Mr. Kennan: 

** Questions of first-class importance are wholly removed, 
on censorial prohibition, from the field of newspaper dis- 
cussion, and that at the very time when they most occupy 
public attention. Within the past year the prohibition has 
been extended even to educational subjects, such as the 
classical system of instruction and the laws regulating unt- 
versities. 

“If may seem strange to the American reader that the 
Russian Government should prohibit the discussion of such 
questions as ‘Scientific vs. Classical Education;’ but it 
must be remembered that that scientific training, to usethe 
language of Russian eensors, ‘excites the mind ’—that is, 
leads the student to think, question, and experiment—while 
the study of the dead languages does not have that per- 
nicious tendency to so great an extent. The classical system 
of instruction is therefore favored by the Government, and 
the advocacy of any other system is forbidden. Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘Education’ and ‘The Culture Demanded by 
Modern Life,’ by the late E. L. Youmans, have been with- 
drawn from all the Russian libraries and placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius.”’ 

In concluding his address Mr. Smith called attention to 
the fact that the press in America {s not yet entirely free. 
Religious sentiment and political prejudice still give 
rise to a great deal of intolerance, and seriously hamper 
the work which the press is intended to perform. Mr. 
Smith expressed the hclief that if absolutely free dis- 
cussion be permitted, all the ‘‘isms” which now terrify 
s0 many good people will prove as innocuous as was 
the wave of Know-Nothingism which swept over the 
country a generation ago. 

The second address of the evening was by Mr. Tal- 
cott Williams, of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press.” Mr. Will- 
jams spoke extemporaneously. Hts remarks were made 
fresh and bright by the dry humor and the poetic 
conceptions which kept presenting themselves. He 
took rather a doleful view of the journalism of to-day, 
and characterized a good part of it as the ‘‘ journalism of 
the dredge.” He said that more and more j >urnals have 
become simple business enterprises In which the count- 
ing-room absolutely dominates. He made a very interest- 
ing calculation as to what becomes of the two cents which 
a New Yorker pays for his morning ‘‘ World.” Five 
milis go to the newsdealer, seven mills to the paper 
manufacturer, four mills to the printing house, two 
miils tothe telegraph company. Less than one tenth of 
it is used in the payment of brains. 

In speaking of the function of the newspaper In our 
modern social economy Mr. Williams quoted the view 
taken by one of the editers of The Christian Union in an 
address at Atlanta, that it is ‘‘ the organ of self consclous- 
nes3.” It reveals to society what society is Mr. Will- 
iams expressed the beJief that the revelation would lead 
first to a ‘‘conviction of sin” and afterward toa “‘de- 
sire for righteousness, ”’ 


AN OVERTURE REJECTED. 


RECENT ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 
MITTEE. 


HE public is already acquainted with the fact that 
two applicants, Messrs. Noyes and Torrey, sons of 
missionaries, and very highly recommended, were set 
aside by the Prudential Committee. of the American 
Board. The case of Mr. Noyes was fully stated in The 
Christian Union September 16, 1886, p. 28, and that 
of Mr. Torrey in the fesue for March 10, 1887, p. 28. 
For reasons which are clearly stated by these geatle- 
men in the documents which we now lay before the 
public, they deemed it advisable to submit to the Com- 
mittee a more ample statement than previously had been 
given of their motives in seeking appointment, the spirit 
in which they desire to labor, and their doctrinal bslief:, 
Their communication is obviously written in the interest 
of harmony and union. Its authors appear to have 
hoped that a full explanation of the manner in which 
they held opinions {which had excited opposition to 


their appointment, and especially that a careful indica- 
tion of the proportion and emphasis which they attached 
to these opinions, would open the way to a happy and 
peaceful adjustment of the issue which had been raised. 
The Foreign Secretary, we understand, warmly advo- 
cated the acceptance by the Committee of this proffered 
basis, and was supportad by members of the Committee. 
But the Home Secretary practically ignored the new 
overture, adhered to and emphasized the old issue, 
and was followed by a majority of the Committee. 

Many friends of the young men and of the Board are 
much aggrieved at this course. They believe that the 
Committee has failed to use a golden opportunity for 
promoting harmony and peace. They are equally con- 
fident that the Committee misunderstands the judgment 
and wishes of its constituency. The gentlemen who 
opposed this act of concifl{ation were nearly all equally 
opposed to the return of Mr. Hume and the most serfous 
consequences were predicted from the concession made 
In his case. Yet no such evil results have followed. 
Tt was in the power of the Committee to have rendered 
a great service fn the interest so warmly commended to 
its care at Dos Moines, that of ‘‘the unity of the Board 
and the harmony and earnest co-operation of its constit- 
uency.” 

Since, however, a majority of the Committee judges 
otherwise, and has chosen to exclude these young men 
from service, their friends, who are also supporters of 
the Board, bave advised them to consent to the request 
of The Christian Union for the publication of the corre- 
spondence. With their permission we submit it to our 
readers and to the Christian public, asking for it the 
careful and candid attention which its importance 
demands. The question presses for decision whether the 
churches which sustain the Board are willing that men of 
the character, ability, Christian epirit, and evangelical 
faith evinced In this —— shall be excluded 
from its employ : 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 13, 1887. 
To the Prudential Committee of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions : 


GENTLEMEN,—We both bave already Siatined to you for 
appointment as missionaries and have been deferred. We 
trust this decision i¢ not final. We have had for many years 
a epecial interest jn the work of foreign missions, and par. 
ticularly in the work of the American Board. We are 
members of the Congregational body and sons of mis- 
sionaries of the Board. More tban this, we believe 
that we are specially called by the providence of God 
to enter persorally into our Master’s service as mission- 
aries. QOurcall we conceive to be the recognition of the 
need of the heathen for the Gospel, and the present want 
of misstonaries, and our ability with Christ to meet and 
eatiefy a part of this need and this want. The want of 
missionaries for India and Japan is urgent. Our growing 
apprehension of the necessity of the heathen will not 
allow us to give up our long-cherished purpose while 
there is hope that we may undertake its accomplishment. 
Hence we are compelled to return to you with our appeal 
that we may be sent as missionaries. So far as we are 
aware, there is no obstacle save an opinion concerning God’s 
probable manner of saving mento whom the Gospel has not 
here been preached. We cannot think that this onght to 
relieve us of the duty or excince us from the privilege of 
bearing the glorious Gospel of the blessed God to dying men. 
We cannot but hope in this trying experience that you do 
not fully understand us; that you do not appreciate 
our great desire, our one determination, to ‘‘ preach Christ 
and him crucified ” tomen that are lost ; nor the proportion 
and emphasis of our doctrinal opinions. We ask leave, 
therefore, brethren and fathers, to state once more our 
position as sincerely and truthfully as we can, and not 
without dependence upon the help promised us from 
above. 

We believe in one God; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ;: 
and in his absolute perfection, te,in his infinite mercy, 
justice, holiness, righteousness, and love. 

We believe that man is his creature, made in his image, 
capable of knowing God and of loving and obeying him ; 
capable also of free choice in his love and obedience ; but 
that, contrary to the beneficent law of his being, he exercised 
this choice selfward. The result of this act was absolute 
separation from God and the ruin of the soul. 

We believe, then, in sin—the awful guilt of it, the 
justice of its condemnation and its pun'shment by a holy 
and loving God, and in the absolute necessity of the 
eterna! punishment of eternal sin. 

We believe that God will save men who will accept sal- 
vation, and that for this purpose he gave his only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who is able to save to the utter- 
most all those that come unto God through him. 

We believe that for this great salvation it was necessary 
that the eternal Word of God should become flesh, that the 
Son of God should become also Son of man : and we believe - 
that he was incarnate, ‘‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary.”’ 

We believe that it was necessary also for him to suffer 
and die in order to become a propitiation for our sing, to 
make atonement for us, and to reconcile us to God, if he 
would save us from sin and give us power to become sons 
of Ged and to inherit eternal life; and we believe that he 
DID thus suffer under Pontius Pilate, ‘‘ was crucified, dead 
and buried, and that he rose from the dead ”’ and entered 
into his glory in heaven, where he sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty. 


_ We believe ifi the Holy Spirit, the third member of the 
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blessed Trinity, and in the necessity and ‘efficacy of his 
regenerating and sanctifying work. 

= We believe the Bible is the inspired word of God, writ 
ten by holy men as they were taoved by’ the Holy’ Spirit’; 
that it is the only infallible rulc of faith and practice. 

We believe that man remains free in his sin, that free- 
dom is so inwrought into bis nature that God can only deal 
with man for purposes of salvation and sanctification 
through his free co-operation with God. 

We believe rejection of the Gorp:] offer of forgiveness 
and salvation endangers the power to repent, and deter- 
mines the soul toward eternal sin. This determination 
takes place through the beneficent law of God in man’s 
nature that character tends to permanence. In the soul 
united through Christ to God this law of permanence be- 
comes the savor of life unto life, but in the soul apart from 


God and Christ it becomes the savor of death unto death.. 


We believe, therefore, that the heathen without ‘Christ 
are ‘lost ; we believe also that, unless found by him, or if 
rejecting him when offered to them, they are lost forever. _ 

We believe that because God hath appointed a day in 
which he will judge the world by that man whom he bath 
ordained, therefore he ‘‘now’’—i.e, at the time of hear- 
ing the Gospel message—‘‘ com mandeth all men everywhere 
to repent’’ We believe that without this Gospel message 
there still remain “times of ignorance” which God over- 
looked, but that with this Gospel message comes the deci- 
sive opportunity and obligation to repent. 

As to future things, we believe that the supreme fact 


revealed is the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ in glory to 


judgment. This judgment, we belleve, is final. In it 
every one’s destiny is determined by his acceptance or 
rejection of tbe offer of salvation through Christ, made 
before his character is unalterably fixed. Those who have 
accepted the offer of salvation will live forever with God in 
blessedness. Those who have rejected this offer ill be 
forever apart from God in sin and guilt and shame and 
misery. We believe that rewards and punishments will be 
administered to all men according to the trne merits and 
demerits of every man, on the basis of individual opportu- 
nity and his use of the Fame. 

As to other and subordinate questions which must artse 
in every mind, but toward which the church has ever had a 
broad catholicity, we merely claim the liberty of the 
Goepel. 

We wish, moreover, to express in the strongest terms 
our intention to work in harmony with all faithful ministers 
of Christ. We disclaim any wish to further the interests of 
party or sect. We wish to preach the Gospel. 

For, finally, the end we seek is the acceptance by the 
heathen of the Gospel for which this life furnishes sure 
opportunity, and thus to win the triamph of the kingdom 
of Christ. This will secure present and eternal happiness 
and holiness to both individuals and society. Our motives 
are the love of Christ and his command, and our love for 
him and for men. Our one purpose, under these motives 
and for these ends, is to ‘“‘ preach Christ and bim cruct- 
fied.’”?> With this statement we renew our application to 
be sent to the heathen as missionaries of the American 
Board. Yours respectful'y, 

H. Noyes. 
DANIEL TEMPLE TORREY. 


In a subsequent letter the applicants reaffirmed to 
Dr. Clark, in whose department, if appointed, they 
would serve, their rellance upon the truths held by the 
churches, and their purpcse to work in harmony with 
their brethren : 

ANDOVER, Mass , April 25, 1887. 
Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D , Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreijn Missions: 

DEAR Dr. CLARK,—We have received and carefully con- 
sidered your kind letter of the 22d inst. We agree with 
you that it may be well to emphasize still more than we 
have already done ‘‘our intention to work in barmony 
with all faithful ministers of Christ,’’ if by doing so we 
can impress this intention more deeply upon the Com- 
mittee. We reaffirm and emphasize, therefore, the closirg 
articles of our letter of the 13:h inst. to the Committee. 
We have but one desire: we wish to preach to living men 
the Gospel of repentance and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We sympathize heartily with the spirit of forbear- 
ance and Christian love in the interest of which your letter 
is written. We desire that spirit in our work the more we 
see what it is doing and car do to relieve the present embar- 
rasements. 

For the success of our work we do most heartily trust to 
those great truths which are held in common by all our 
churches. These truths are the appointed means of salvya- 
tion ; and the great hope of our lives is that the Holy Spirit 
may use us in taking these things of Christ and showing 
them unto men for their regeneration and sanctification. 
At the same time we are mindful that it is onr duty to 
rightly divide the word of trath,”’ and that in teaching 
even revealed truth regard must be had to times and sea 
sops. Still more do we feel the need of considerateness and 
caution in the expression of truth implicitly rather than ex- 
plicitly revealed, and of our mere opinions. We recognize the 
obligation now and at all times resting upon usto make clear 
distinction between ‘‘the commandment we have received 
of the Lord”’ and that which is simply “‘ after our jucgment, 
and in which we think that we have also the spirit of God.” 
The expression of our views and opinions shall be not for 
the advantage of self or party, but always and only for the 
vindication of God’s character ard God’s truth in the eyes 
of men. We are determined to ‘ siudy the things that 
make for peace,’’ 80 far as mey be cons'stent with our tn- 
tegrity and loyalty to the truth. When it is necessary to 
exprers our opinion upon controverted points, a reference 
to Scripture ,statement _ would often be sufficient,’and in 


reference tis our earnest intention to be ingenuons, 


and not ‘‘ handle the word of God deceitfully.’’ Ifin justice 
it be due to the truth that Scripture be explained, we pur- 
pose in all humility to interpret the Scripture as God shall 
help us. This we are to do always inthe fear of God, de- 
pendent upor him and responsible to him, that we may be 
accounted faithful stewards of that which he has intrasted 
to us, 

With hearty thanks for your sympathy and counsel, and 
with hope for the confidence of the brethren in us, and in 
our one purpose to do our Master’s work as he himself by 
his Spirit of truth shall guide us, we remain, 
| Sincere'y and respectfully yours, 


In the interval between these two letters Dr. Alden 
bad claimed that the management of the matter was his 
prerogative, and Dr. Clark passed the application into 
his hands. Instead of presenting it to the Committee he 
wrote to each of the applicants as follows. We accom- 


pany his letters with their replies : 


A. B. C. F. M., CONGREGATIONAL Hovse, 1 SOMERSET 
STREET, Boston, April 20, 18:7. j 


Mr. D. T. Torrey, Andover Seminary : 

My DEAR Mr. Torrey,—Yonr letter of the 13°h inst., re- 
newipg your request for missionary appointment, also 
additional] testimonials, were placed in my hands yesterday 
by Secretary Clark, to present in due form to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. 

As you make no reference in your communication to the 
grounds upon which the action of the Committee in your 
case taken February 7 was based, viz., your written state 


ment of February 2 that you hold the ‘hypothesis of 


future probation for those who have not the Gospel,’”’ I 
write to irquire if you still: hold this hypothesis as pre 
sented in that statement. The action of the Committee 
which was communicated to you was, as you remem?er, 
in the following words: ‘‘ la view of the declaration of Mr. 
Torrey, in his written statement, that he holds ‘ the hypoth- 
esis of future probation for those who have not the Gospel,’ 
this declaration being accompanied with his reasons for 
holding this bypothesis, it was unanimously agreed that, 
in accordance with the instructions received from the 
Board at its last annual meeting, the Committee has no 
option but to decline to appoint the candidate so long as he 
holds these views.’’ 

If you can send us the pleasant information that you have 
given up these views, and now accept those which are 
commonly held upon this subject by our evangelical 
churches, I need not say to you that you will give us all 
great joy. I shall be glad to hear from you on this point, in 
inclosed envelope, that | may present to the Committre 
your reply in connection with the communication already 
received. 

Hoping all may be favorable, I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 
E, K, ALDEN, Secretary. 


Boston, April 20, 1887. 
Mr. W. H. Noyes, Andover Seminary : 


My DEAR MR. Nores,—Dr. Clark has placed in my hands 
for presentation to the Prudential Committee your request 
of the 18th inst. Upon looking it over I find no reference 
to the ground of the action of the Committee in your case, 
as explained at your request in my letter to you of Jane 24, 
1886, viz., your views upon what has hitherto been regarded 
as the Scriptural doctrine that the issues of the final judg- 
ment are determined by the things done in the body, as ex- 
pressed in the articles of faith of many of our churches. I 
write to irquire if your views are modified upon this subject 
so that you could now accept the view commonly held by 
our churches in the spirit of the action taken by the Board 
at its last annual meeting. 

That action was expressed in the following words: ‘‘ The 
Board is constrained to look with grave apprehension upon 
certain tendencies of the doctrineof a probation after death, 
which has been recently broached and diligently propa- 
gated, that seem divisive and perversive and dangerons to 
the churches at home and abroad. In view of those tend- 
encies they do heartily approve of the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee in carefully guarding the Board from 
any committal to the approval of that doctrine, and advise 
a continonance of that caution in time to come.”’ 

This action of the Board {s interpreted by the Committee 
as forbidding them to appoint candidates who hold the 
hypothesis of a future probation. 

If you can assure us that you do not hold this hypothesis, 
avd accept the usnal view of the churches as to the 
Scriptural teaching upon this sul ject, it will give us all 
great delight. Sach an assurance I should be glad to receive 
from you, in inclosed envelope, tbat I may present it, in 
connection with your recent communication, to the Com- 


mittee. 
So hoping, I remain most truly yours, 


E. K, ALDEN, Secretary. 


? ANDOVER, Mass., April 22, 1887. 
Dr. K. Alden: 

Dear &1r,—Yonur letter of the 20th inst. received. In 
reply let me say that Mr. Noyes and | did not prepare the 
letter of Apri) 13 to the Prudential Ccmmittee for the pur- 
pose of reaffirming or of withdrawing any statement which 
we have made. We simply wish, for reasors which we state, 
to ask for a reconsideration of the questionof our fitness for 
appointment as missionaries of the Board. So far as I am 
individually concerned, the main reason for asking this re- 
consideration is my apprehension that the Committee may 
not understand my true position and the reasons which 
govern my application for appointment. I was examined 
by the Secretaries in particular only upon future probation. 
In the written statement which I was requested to make fo 
the Committee this point only was asked for. And-in the 


decision of the Committee, as reported to me, ‘‘ That th 
Committee decline to appoint while the candidate holds 
these views,’’ the same prominence seemed to me to have 
been given to this subordinate matter at the expense of the 
great positive doctrines of our faith. I have thought, there- 
fore, that I might properly esk of the Committee to grant 
me another hearing and ju’ge me by my full holding of 
Christian truth and somewhat more explicit testimonials of 
conduct in church and student life and in teaching, preach- 
ing, and pastoral service. In vicw of these new grounds, let 
me, through you, beg the Committee not to withhold my 
appointment. As to whether I still hold a continued or 
future ,rubation for unevangelized heathen as a hope rest- 
ing in Scripture, pardon me if I simply say that I have en- 
deavored to make my statement full and explicit, and that I 
Offer it as such. 
Yours respectfully, 
DANIEL Temr_Le TORREY, 


ANDOVER, Mass., April 22, 1887. 
To the Rev. FE. K. Alden, D.D. : 

Dear Str,—Yonr letter of April 20 is at hand, and contents 
noted. In reply I may say: The action of the Board taken 
at its last annual meeting seemed to me to leave the way 
open to the Prudential Committee to take such action as 
they saw fit in individual cases ; that the action was nota 
prohibition to commission those who held in any forma 
hypothesis of grace after death, but that the spirit of the 
action was simply cautionary. My munderstanding of the 
action of the Board seemed to be justified by the action of 
the Prudential Committee in its appointment of the Rev. 
Robert A. Hume. His position as published is substantially 
that taken by Mr. Torrey and me, expressed in our letter to 
the Prudentia! Committee dated April 13. If the action of 
the Prudential Committee in the appointment of Mr. Hume 
has not committed the Board to an approval of all the opin- 
ions held by him, but has been, at the same time, in the 
spirit of the action taken by the Board, then, Mr. Torrey 
and I thought, the same action might be taken in our cases. 
We also feared that the proportion and emphasis of our 
doctrinal opinions did not stand in their true light before 
the Pradential Committee, and therefore we have attempted 
in our letter of April 13 to set before them our opinions in 
such manner as to prevent misunderstanding. My own 
previous statement of belief I do not wish to withdraw, but 
trust that the letter of April 13 will remove any misappre- 
hension On the part of the Committee as to my position. 

Yours sincerely, WILLIAM HORACE NOYES, 


The Committee acted on May 7 but Dr. Alden 
withheld an announcement of the result to the appli- 
cants one week, in order to prepare and secure the 
approval by the Committee of the following letters: ™ 

Boston, May 10,. 1887. 
Mr. W. H. Noyes, Andover Seminary : 

My Dear Mr. Noyrgs,—Your request of the 13th ult. to 
the Prudential Committee, with your reply of the 22d ult. to 
my letter of inquiry in relation to any modification on your 
part of your previous statement to the Committee, was pre- 
sented at the next meeting of the Committee, upon the 26th 
ult., and after careful consideration at that meeting, and 
subsequently, of all matters involved in the question, the 
following action has been approved by the Committee: 

While recognizing the ability of the revised and carefully 
prepared statement of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey of their 
religious belief, yet, in view of the declaration of Mr. Noyes 
that he does not withdraw his previous statement in relation 
to ‘‘the belief in a continued probation’’ for “those who 
die without the knowledge of Christ,’’ and that he regards 
this belief as ‘‘ in harmony wi'h Scripture,”’ and one which 
* honors Christ in giving completeness te his work,’”’.. . 
‘a necessary corollary ”’ of a belief in ‘‘the universality of 
the atonement ’’—it was agreed that, in accordance with 
the instructions received from the Board at its last annual 
meeting, the Committee has no option but to decline to 
appoint the candidate so long as he holds these views. 

I will take occasion to renew the expression previously 
given you of our warm interest in yourself personally, and 
our earnest desire and hope that your views upon the 
important subject referrei to may in due time be so modi- 
fied that your longing for foreign service under the care of 
the Board may yet be gratified. 

Yours respectfnily, 
E. K. ALpen, Clerk of Committee. 


Boston, May 10, 1887. 
Mr. D. T. Torrey, Andover Seminary : 

My Dear Mr. Torrey,—Your request of the 13th ult. 
to the Prudential Committee, with your reply of the 22d ult. 
to my letter of inquiry in relation to any modification on 
your part of your previous statement to the Committee, 
was presented at the next meeting of the Committee upon 
the 26th ult., and after carefal consideration at the meet- 
ing, and subsequently, of all mattersinvolved in the ques- 
tion, the following action has been approved by the Com- 
mittee : 

While recognizing the ability of the revised and care- 
fully prepared statement of Messrs. Noyes and Torrey of 
their, religious belief, yet, in view of the declaration of Mr. 
Torfey that he does not withdraw his previous written 


| statement—viz., ‘‘ I hold the hypothesis of a future proba- 


tion for those who have not the Gospel,’’ this statement 
being accompanied with his reasons for helding this hy- - 
pothesis, one of which is as follows: ‘* Because this bypoth- 
es's is not without support in Scripture and isconfirmed b 
what we may reasonably expect God will do for men in view 
of the revelation of himself made in Jesus Christ,” it wa- 
agreed that, in accordance with the instructions received 
from the Board at its last annual meeting, the Committee 
has no option but to decline to appoint the candidate ao 
long as he holds these views. 


- I willitake occasion to renew the expression previouy 
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given you of our warm interest in yourself personally, and 
our earnest desire apd hope that your views upon the im- 
portant subject referred to may in due t*me be so modified 
that your longing for foreign service under the care of the 
Board may yet be gratified. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. K, ALpEn, Clerk of Committee, 


A SONG FROM SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


By HENRY THAYER. 


OVET I no laden barges 
/ Of rich stuffs from India’s coast, 
No strong wines or wasted largess 
Dainty epicures may boast , 
Care I not for these, or any 
Sweet becnilements for the many. 


Musing by these limpid waters, 
Rest I, with a heart at ease , 
Not the Orient and the lotus, 
With their paradise of peace, 
Could console my spirit’s dreaming, 
As this spring-tide woodland teeming. 


Over pebbly shoals, in laughter, 
Sings the brook, or in the deeps 
Lies in pools, and sighs in softer 
Lulls of music where it sleeps, 
Much like any child, uncaring 
How the troubled world ts faring. 


Low winds whisper where the nestlings 
Tip the twigs against the blue, 

And the hermit in the west sings— 
Sweeter notes I never knew— 

Notes from some diviner psalter 

Than from templed choir or altar. 


Envy I no jaded ¢pirit 
Wandering from mart to mart, 
Listening —though he never hear it— 
For the song that fills my heart: 
I, who haunt this dreamland, cherish 
Loves that in the world would perish. 


Stssrr HoLiow. 


QUEEN KAPIOLANI. 
By Lovurisk HODGKINS. 


O visit the Sandwich Islands a century ago was to 
pass beyond the Ultima Thule of civilization intoa 
region whose traditions of the gay ‘‘ Plulu” and ‘‘ Hula. 
hula,” or the life-restoring ‘‘ Lom{-lom!,” no air of mye- 
tery or romance could separate from the sad fate that 
had overtaken Captain Cook. Ina hundred years our 
social and commercial relations with the Hawaiians 
have multiplied in a degree “‘ to dizzy the arlthmetic of 
memory,” abd to-day, as the Queen of those tranqullized 
shores makes her royal progress from a Christian king- 
dom to a Christian republic, all are proud to do her 
honor. 

Her expressed desire to visit an educational institu- 
tion for women called forth an invitation from Welles- 
ley College, which was accepted Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 11. The Queen Kaplolanf, the Princess 
Liltuckalani, and their retinue, are now too we!l known 
to the public through the press to need introduction. 

It may interest those who have observed the necklace 
of yellow feathers worn always on public occasions by 
the Queen, to learn that this ornament is the symbol of 
Hawaiian royalty. The bird from which these tiny 
plumes are taken has but two under each wing, and a 
number horrifying to the feelings of the Audubon Society 
must have been sacrificed to make that well-known 
royal feather cloak, the traditional ermine of the old 
dynasty of Kamehameha. 

As Kaplolani entered the college, any embarrassment 
wh'ch might have accompanted the reception of s0 un- 
wonted and distinguished a guest was overcome at the 
outset, when the woman outranked the queen while she 
stooped to give her hand to a fair haired child fora 
moment in her path. } 

The formal reception took place inthe chapel, in the 
presence of the trustees, guests, officers, and students of 
the college, when President Freeman, with her usual 
grace, sald : 

‘“Your Majesty and your Royal Highness—We give 
you this welcome to our hails with all our hearts, as you 
have heard. We welcome you to Wellesley, not only for 
your own gracious sakes, though that were much, but also 
because we rememoer gratefully and gladly all you have 
done, and will, we know, in many happy years to come, do, 
out of your royal bounty in behaif of the Christian culture 
of your beantifal and fortunate islands in the Pacific, which 
yon have brought near Wellesley. And not orly Wellesley 
welcomes you on this royal festival and in this queen’s 
weather, but seven hundred homes greet you in the voices 
of their daughters who Save gathered here from all parts of 
the world. Weare glad to give you honor in the name of 
our Christian hemes, to whose uncrowned queens these 
halls were dedicated, and to pray for blessings on you as now 
you go on your rcya)l journey to the great queen of stormier 
lands and seas than your peaceful Pacific islands. And so 
we give yon greeting in—long life to Queen Kapiolani, and 
to her royal highness the Princess Liliuokalani a long and 


‘ 
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happy life. Andsince our Saxon speech is too rough for 
the happy burden of our blessings upon you, one of our 
number, born under your sunny skies, shall let the most 
musical language in all the world tell you what our hearts 
say.’’ 

Miss Lucy Andrews then recited the Hawaiian poem : 

‘© Maemae ke kai i ka pua o ka hala 
Na maewa wale i ka pali o ka hiwa ,; 
Ka hiwahiwa lipolipooe, Kapiolani, 
Ka nani hemolele oe, Komako mea 

aloha ilaka.’’ 

‘* Pure is the sea as the bloom of the hala, 

The sacred cliff crowned with its white dashing spray ; 
Thon art most sacred, O Kapiolani, 

In sweet, tender radiance outshining the day. 
Gracious one, fair one, our hearts be thy temple, 

And ever unfailing the homage we pay.’’ 

The Queen, much moved, responded : ‘‘I am deeply 
impressed with the welcome which you have given me 
to-day ; it will always remain in my heart, and I shall 
carry back with me no memory more beautiful than 
this when I return to my island home. I extend my 
love to all the students with all my heart. You have, 
indeed, among you the root of sound learning, and your 
success shall bless my native land. May your years be 
many, and filled with prosperity, not only for your- 
selves, but for the whole world.” 

This speech was made through an interpreter, but the 
Princess spoke for herself in English, expressing the 
hope that the day would come when the smal! institu. 
tions of their own land should come to great fame. 

While the students sang our national hymn a proces. 
sion was formed, and moved from the chapel to the 
campus, where a tree was planted by the Queen in 
memory of the royal visit. This ceremony was intro- 
duced by Professor Horsford in these words : | 

‘« We have great pleasure, your Majesty, in this gathering 
to a memorial service. It is a pretty conceit that every 
breath of springtime, not less than every season of drought 
and every blast of autumn, are all recorded in the tissues of 
every living tree. If we may accept this as true, we cannot 
help feeling that each leaf now setting on the tree which is 
to commemorate a royal visit to Wellesley will have a sweet 
service intrusted to it. Not only each leaf of this year’s 
growth, but all the leaves that in the future will give glory 
to the foliage of this tree, will possess to the sense subtle 
enough to perceive it the written story of the event 
in which a Princess and a Queen from beyond the sea took 
part. 

“It was a welcome announcement that your Majesty 
desired to see Wellesley College. It is in a region in which 
Hawali and Massachusetts may be said to bave some asso- 
ciations in common. An officer of the college was born in 
Honolulu. The late Minister from the King of Hawaii to the 
Government at Washington, Mr. Elisha Ailen, was a genial 
friend of many among us. We are near the spot hallowed 
by the presence and labors of the Apostle Eliot, one of the 
earliest of the teachers sent out by Englishmen, the herald 
of aChristian civilization to the New World. It was the 
descendants of the same Englishmen, moved by the same 
philanthropic spirit, who nearly one hundred years ago 
began, in the education of Henry Obokiah, the work which 
has given to his people and their rulers a place among the 
Christian powers of the world. 

“It is a great satisfaction to us all that your Majesty 
takes part in the planting of this tree. We will hope that it 
may grow to enrich by its shade the attractiveness of these 
grounds, devoted, with all there halls and cottages, to the 
education of women ; and that, however ample the shelter 
it may give, it will be, at the best, onlyfa type of the gracions 
protection which kindred institutions of whatever order 
will enjoy under the sway of the royal family of the Sand- 
wich Islands.’’ 

Into the spirit of this occasion her Majesty entered 
with a heartiness that forgot royalty, as she seized the 
spade and laid a double offering at the foot of the young 
sycamore, which she affirmed had already begun to cast 
a pleasant shade. The Princess followed with the wish 
that under its shadow weary students would hereafter 
find repose, a thought which Mrs. Durant supplemented 
with the hope that in some future day we would again 
entertain our royal guests beneath its brarches. With 
felicitous remarks the representative of the Mayor of 
Boston, Professor Horsford, the Hawaiian Consul, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilman, Dr. McKenzie, President Freeman, 
and the President of the graduating class laid each his 
epadeful of earth at the foot of the tree, the maids of 
honor adding their flowers, until the young sapling 
seemed to have performed an extraordinary freak of 
nature by blossoming first at the roots. 

To the music of college songs, amid the waving of 
handkerchiefs and throwing of flowers, the party took 
their leave, the emiling faces of both remaining and 
departing friends betokening that one does not need to 
be of royal blood to be at least ‘‘as happy as a queen.” 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


PICTURES FROM AN OLD BOOK. 
By H. E. WARNER. 


HROUGH a second-hand bookstore I have lately 
come into possession of an old book that has {nter- 
ested mevery much. Ido not remember ever to have 


spent twenty five ao wisely before. It is Vol. XXXI. | 


VoL 35, No. 20. — 


of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ”—not a reprint, but the 
original. A reprint would by no means have s0 great a 
value, as the paper, the binding, the type, the size and 
shape of the page, and the make-up all have something 
to tell. This publication was begun in 1731, by Edward 
Cave, at the suggestion of his friend Dr. Johnson, and 
was not merely the first successful venture in this field 
in the English language, but may also be regarded as 
the root from which all our modern magazine literature 
has sprung. My volume is for 1761—a very interesting 
year in English history. | , 

George the Second died October 25, 1760. The 
coronation and marriage of his successor occurred Sep 
tember 22, and of it very full accounts are given. Pitt 
was almost at once compelled to resign, and Frederick 
the Great was left to struggle alone with the rest of 
Europe. Upon the interesting discussion of these mat. 
ters in these dingy old pages I may not here enter. My 
purpose is to indicate the general scope of the magazine, 
and to show how far the world has moved away within 
a century and a quarter. 

In plan and spirit it was more like a newspaper than 
our magazines are now. It dealt largely with contem- 
poraneous affairs, and the glimpses of English life and 
thought it gives us are very vivid and real, because 


| wholly undesigned. The volume consists of 637 pages 


—a little more than fifty to each number. The pages 
are narrow, printed in double columns with rather small 
type, but as there are no blank spaces the reading matter 
ia greater than might be supposed. It certainly did not 
lack In variety, the contributions to each number being | 
about thirty. Most of them are in the form of letters, 
adcressed to ‘‘ Sylvanus Urban,” the supposititious 
editor. It would look odd to see in the ‘‘ Century 
Magazine,” sandwiched between the literary articles, a 
receipt for making soap without boiling. This is a 
communication from Boston, and is the only thing I 
have noticed from that ancient seat of culture. An 
article, illustrated, giving a new and improved method 
of brewing must have been of transcendent interest to 
Englishmen. Others tell how to keep from taking cold. 
in London, and how to cure a cold after you have taken 
it. There are a number of articles showing the virtues 
of lemon-juice in certain diseases, and of hemlock, which 
was believed to be efficacious in cancer. One writer 
proves the existence of a race of giants, and another shows 
how the magnetic needle is deflected by tallow. There 
are many biographical sketches of people recently de- 
ceased, and pretty full accounts of important public 
events, like the battle of Kirch Deuckern, the capture of 

Belleisle, Pondicherry, and other military movements. In © 
the ‘‘ Historical Chronicle” a summary of events {s given 
from month to month, covering both domestic and for- 
eign affairs. There is much discussion, political and 


religious, Scripture interpretations, and articles for and 


against a revision of the Bible. The character of a 
good clergyman {s drawn, and also that of a good wife. 
There is a summary of the insolvency act, and an 
account of the trial and execution of John Perot for 
concealing assets more than £20, contrary to the statute 
in that case made and provided. Think of the devasta- 
tion such a rule would work among us! A number of 
murder trials are given, showing that sensationalism is 
not altogether a modern invention. There are extracts 
from new plays and new books, including Rousseau’s 
** New Eloisa.” On this latter book there is a humorous 
prophecy of Voltaire. There is an original letter from 


‘the latter to Lord Lyttleton, with his lordship’s reply, 


which the editor, in the preface to the volume (placed 
at the end), says was reprinted by all the papers of the 
kingdom. One does not, after all, perceive that this 
correspondence {s of any importance. Lists of books 
published during the year are given. The list is small, 
and hardly more than half a dozen books, if so many, 
have any interest or value now. In this list, besides 
the ‘‘ New E’olss,” are several by Rousseau, one or two 
by Voltaire, Cruden’s ‘‘ Concordance,” and ‘‘ The Ram- 
bler.” The value of Louisiana and the ease with which 
it could be taken are dwelt upon at some length. There 
are several good war maps, and one picture of a naval 
action. Three or four other pictures complete the {Ilus- 
trations. There is an epitome of philosophical transac. 
‘ions for the year 1760, in which mention is made of a 
letter from Father Beccarla, Professor of Experimental 
Philoscphy at Turin, to Benjamin Franklin, LL.D., 
F.RS., with the remarks of the latter. A transit of 
Venus occurred in June, which calls out s¢ vera] com 
munications. By reason of mistakes in the tables, 
astronomers had fafled to observe this phenomenon 
heretofore, except in a single instance. Horrox, a 
young Engiishman, having corrected Kepler's tables, 
had been able to observe the transit of 1639. This one 
was eagerly watched for by astronomers, and good 
observations were had. 

Nothing, on the whole, was of sich transcendent 
interest to Englishmen as the doings of Royalty. -In tke 
August number of this magazine is a minute account of 
the coronation of James If, which is the precedent 
for that of George III. A picture or chart of the pro. 
cession is given, showing the order in some seventy 
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groups of figures. In the case of George, six columns 
are devoted to the order of the processions. It would 
occupy nearly three columns of The Christian Union. 
Then, besides the account of the voyage of Queen 
Charlotte, and the wedding, there are the addresses of 
the Lord Mayor. Aldermen and Common Councilmen 
of London, the Universities, both Houses of Parilament, 
and of various religious societies, including the Quakers, 
not only to the King, but also to the Queen, and ‘ His 
Majesty's most gracious answer,” and Her Majesty’s 
ditto. After all, in the mere matter of tittle-tattle some 
of our enterprising newspapers have in a recent some- 
what similar occasion far surpassed this pioneer in jour- 
naliem. But the cringing loyalty and fawning adora- 
tion of the small-minded king belong only toa past age, 
even in England. ‘‘Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under secre- 
taries did not dare to sit down before him,” says Thack- 
eray, ‘‘but Mr. Pitt, in his turn, weat down on his 
gouty knees to George II. ; and when George III. spoke 
afew kind words to him, Lord Chatham burst into tears 
of reverential joy and gratitude, so awful was the idea 
of the monarch and so great the distinctions of rank.” 
In its conscious and formal literary efforts this maga- 
zine is as dull and inane as it is picturesque in its un- 
conscious attitudes and practical suggestions. There is 
no fiction, but an abundance of poetry, such as it is. 
Nine to eleven poems are usually given—upwards of 
four hundred lines. It is often ingenious, it {is fre- 
quently musical, sometimes it {1s humorous, and 
commonly enough quite bright. It must have had life 
and significance in its day. Can one be sure that what 
we now call poetry will be less vapid in the year two 
thousand and something ? | 
Here also royalty and nobility come in for great 
honor and attention. In bis ‘‘ Ode for the New Year” 
Whitehead, the Poet Laureate, after much glorification 


_ of British prowess and much lamentation over the con- 


tipuance of war, thus makes his humble bow to the 
King: 
_ * And who is he of regal mien 
Reclined on Albion’s golden fleece, 
W hose polished brow and eye serene 
Proclaim him elder-born of peace ? 
Another George! ye winds convey 
The auspicious name from pole to pole.’’ 

It is creditable to Gray, and perhaps fortunate for his 
fame, that he declined the position of king’s white- 
washer. 

‘* Was there ever such stuff as Shakespeare ?” inquired 
the King. James Merrick, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, must have delighted him. He gets off a jingle of 
about 120 lines in the February number, ringing the 
changes on ‘‘ George begins his happy reign.” Its merit 
is about the same as Touchstone’s ‘‘ If a hart do lack a 
hind.” 

There is occasionally a shrewd epigram that can still 
make one smile, such as ‘‘ A modest question, Humbly 
proposed to a fat-headed Scott.” It js from one phy- 
sician to another who appears to have been a vegetarian. 
Its final advice is: 

‘* Kat grass, reduce thy head and die, 
Thy patients then may live.’’ 

This volume gives evidence of the great impression 
that Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” had made upon the public, contra- 
dicting, or being a etriking exception to, Professor 
Hedge’s dictum that nothing which becomes im- 
mediately popular is of much value. This poem was 
published In 1751, and was not the latest ‘‘fad.” But 
in one number of the magazine two poems appear which 
might be considered fairly good if they were not s0 
evidently cribbed. They imitate the phrases occasion- 
ally and the result is very absurd. The first is on 
‘‘The King’s Death,” a subject which called out much 
lachrymose verse, and is by J. Cowper, BA., C.C.C.C. 
It begine : 

‘‘There on some nadding cliff's projecting brow.”’ 
Other lines are : 3 
‘* Large was bis soul, his mercy unconfined ; 
Valor and virtue marked him for their own.”’ 
- The other poem is entitled ‘‘ Ole to Melancholy,” and 
is by James Ozilvis. It consists of 112 lines, almost the 
length of the Elegy, which it closely imitates. S ome of 
the lines would be considered very good indeed if 
they had been written before the Elegy. Take this stanza : 
‘‘ The busts of grandeur and the pomp cf power, — 
Can these bid sorrow’s gushing tears subside ? 
Can these avail in that tremendous hour 
When death’s cold hand congeals the purple tide *” 
And again : | 
‘* While from her time-shook tower the bird of prey 
Sounds through the night her long-resounding moan.”’ 

Among the qualifications, twenty-four in number, of 
» good wife the following may be noted : 

‘“‘A good person, but not perfectly beautiful. Com- 
plexion not guite fair, but alittle brown. A decent share 
of common sense, just tinctured with a little seasonable 
repartee and a small modicum of wit: but no learning, no 
learning, I say again and again, elthes ancient or mod- 
ern, upon any consideration whatever. In spelling, a little 
becoming deficiency ; and in the doctrine of punctuation 


change. 


(or what is generally called stoping), by no means conver- 
sant.” 

The art of stopping is something that comparatively 
few wives, or husbands either, know anything about ; 
and lest the reader say the same of me, I will put a period 
to my remarks. 


THEISM AND MODERN SCIENCE.’ 


By W. RayMonv. 


T is not my purpose to cover in this brief address al! 
the ground included in {its title. Let me try to state 
my subject more definitely at the outset. 

What Theism is cannot be better expressed than in 
the opsning words of the Bible: ‘‘ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” The time of this 
far beginning, the manner of this creation, even the re- 
lation of this Creator to the sentient inhabitants of his 
uulverse, are not parts of the general doctrine of Theism. 
The finite past (however long) of the material universe, 
and its origin in the exercise of an infinite power—this 
is Theism, as opposed to pantheism, polytheism, and 
atheism. 

About a century ago the French savant Lavolsier 
demonstrated the indestructibility of matter in the case 
of combustion, by proving that the material which 
seemed to diminish or be destroyed in burning merely 
assumed other forms, and could be fully accounted for 
hy weighing the resultant ash, smoke, and gases, the 
total of which equaled the weight of the original sub- 
stance, plus that of the oxygen of the air uniting with 
it to burn or oxidize it. This great discovery of the inde- 
structibility of matter was made the basis of an assertion 
that matter is eternal ; and a large part of the controversy 
between Theism and materialism, during the early part 
of this century, turned on this view. A hot battle was 
already in progress on this and other grounds. Strong 
champions appeared for the truth, such as Bishop But- 
ler some time earlier, Dr. Paley at about the same 
period, and the authors of the Bridgewater treatises a 
few years later. I think we may fairly say that the bat- 
tle was won for Theism. The guns of the enemy were 
silenced. We hear no longer, save perhaps from the 
ignorant lips of some belated scoffer, the arguments that 
were current in that day. 

But science has made great advances in the last hun- 
dred years; and I propose to inquire briefly to-night 
how the old controversy is affected by these new lights 
thrown upon it. Forthe purpose of this necessarily hur- 
ried and condensed inquiry, I shall consider as constitut- 
ing characteristically modern science the following the- 
ories : First, the nebular hypothesis, according to which 
the sun, moon, planets, satellites, fixed stars, comets, 
and nebulz are bodies in different stages of condensa- 
tion and cooling from a once diffused matter, which by 
gravity and rotation has passed, or is passing, through 
conditions of gaseous and liquid to partly or wholly 
solid aggregates ; secondly, the Darwinian or some sim- 
ilar hypothesis of the origin of species of plants and 


| animals, including man, by descent with modification 


from pre-existing species ; thirdly, the philosophy of the 
conservation of energy, according to which heat, light 
electrical energy, chemical energy, molecular mo- 
tion, and visible motion in space are all forms or 
modes of one and the same thing, measurable in the 
same units, and so correlated that no quantity of either 
of them can disappear without the appearance of an 
equivalent quantity of some other—in a word, energy is 
as indestructible as matter; fourthly, the doctrine of 
ethnology and arch# 2logy, according to which the human 


race is of much greater antiquity than the received in- | 


terpretation of Scripture would admit, and began in a 
low and savage stage, from which it has slowly risen. 
Please take note that I do not assert or deny the truth 


of any one of these four doctrines. My question is sim- 


ply, Supposing them all to be true, how do they affect 
the controversy as to Theism ? 

S> much for the statement of my subject. As to the 
manner of its treatment, which I cannot hope to make 
exhaustive, I will try to make it suggestive by enumer- 
ating first three of the old arguments for Theism which 
modern science modifies ; then three new arguments, 
which modern science has itself created ; and, finally, 
one eternal argument which modern science cannot 


I.—OLD ARGUMENTS MODIFIED 


1. The argument of the First Cause. With this form 
of reasoning you are familiar. Since everything has a 
cause, and that cause is in turn the effect of some other 
cause, there must have been a first cause. But the old 
answer was not easy to meet: ‘' Why should not the 
first cause have a cause, too? You stop there, not from 
any logical necessity, but simply because you are tired !” 

Now, modern science has done this for the argument 
of the First Cause. It has transformed the conception 
of ordinary causation into one of simple sequence. 


‘What we ordinarily call a cause {is merely an invariable 


1A lecture delivered at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday 
evening, May 1, 1887. 


antecedent. But science recognizes the First Cause ax 
more than an antecedent. It finds that cause, not merely 
by going back in time, but by going beneath the surface 
of all phenomena. It is the Infinite and Absolute, per 

petually expressing itself in finite forms. It is that in 
which all things live and move and have their being. In 
this conception much of the philosophical difficulty 
concerning the First Cause disappears. For the First 


Cause is not merely one of many antecedents, arbitrarily | 


distinguished from the rest. [t is not merely the point 
in our backward reasoning at which we get tired. It is 
not merely a historic, but rather an eternal, immanent 
God. As an argument for the finite origin of the 
universe, therefore, this old conception of the First 
Cause, never without its difficulty and doubt, has been 


swept away; but we can spare it. As we shall see, - 


there are other proofsofa beginning. And, meanwhile, 
philosophy furnishes us with a nobler corception in {ts 
place. 

2. The argument from design. This famous argument 
is perhaps best exhibited, so far as it is based upon the 
vegetabie and animal kingdoms, in the celebrated 
Bridgewater treatises, published more than half a century 
ago with funds bequeathed by the Earl of Bridgewater, 
and masterly exhibits of the science of their day. I 
think it was Dr. Paley, bowever, who, at an earlier 
day, first furnished the illustration of the watch, with 
which you are doubtless familiar. An untutored Indian, 
you know, wandering in the forest wilds, discovers « 
watch, and infers from its delicate and orderly mechan. 
ism the existence of a watchmaker. Perhaps you re- 
member also the clever reply of a modern scientist, who 
imagines the untutored Indian as discovering, not merely 
a complete and perfect watch, but a series of watches in 
all stages of imperfection and immaturity—watches 
half formed, watches in bud, watches in decay—and tn- 
ferring from all these related phenomena, nof that 
watches are made by a watchmaker, but that watches 
grow! The rejoinder to this reply, however, is obvious. 
Whatever the untutored Indian may conclude about it, 
to the reason of the enlightened scfentific thinker, 
watches that will grow and advance to increasing per- 
fection by the principles involved in their own mechan. 
ism are the most wonderful of watches, and rather en. 
hance the glory tban disprove the %xistence of the 
watchmaker. 

In this simple {llustration we may trace the nature of 
the change wrought In the argument from design hy 
modern science. Our fathers correctly inferred design, 
but incorrectly described it. Just as ministers often 
deduce a true doctrine from the wrong text, so they dc- 
clared the wisdom of God upon grounds which up )n 
investigation turn out to be the erroneous interpretations 
of man. For their fundamental proposition was thst 
everything in the world is so exactly sulted to its con- 
ditions that a divine wisdom must have made the adjust- 
ment. 
fact than any theory: the theory comes in to explain 
the fact, which our fathers found it necessary almost to 
ignore—that this perfecied adjustment dozs not exist ; 
that, on the contrary, all living species of plants and 


‘animals are engaged in a perpetual struggle with con- 


ditions, to which they are so imperfectly adapted that 
in every generation the majority die prematurely—that 
is, before they have brought forth offapring. More. 
over, each species is not only patnfully, and with great 
loss of life, struggling to adapt itself to its ‘‘ environ- 
ment,” but the environment itself is constantly chang- 
ing, 80 that no adaptation remains perfect As Paul 
says, the creation is made subject to perpetual change 
(‘‘ vanity ” or evanscence) ~In other words, if there be 
a design, it is not that which men have thought they 
had discovered. 

Yet the argument from design has been affected only 
to this extent : that the grandeur and baauty of the plan 
is greater than was dreamed. It is as if we had-been 
standing by a loom, and praising with ignorant’ enthu. 
siasm the pattern shown by a small corner of the fabric, 
when, lo! yard upon yard is unrolled before us in broad 
magnificence, and we are dumb before the splendor 
which is so different from our conception, and so much 
beyond it. For the theory of a divinely guided evolutioa 
gives us for the first time a hint of the use and meaning 
of pain and waste and deata. We perceive, at least 
dimly, that thfe cruel struggle for existence, for which 
the old argumant afforded no suggestion of an explans- 
tion, is the motive power of progress ; that by means of {i 
the grand design of ascending life, from plant to ant. 
mal, from animal to man, from animal man in succes. 
sion to social, moral, spiritual man, is wrought out: in 
short, to adopt again the words of Paul, that the per. 
petual change of the creation is no mere restless, wanton 
oscillation, but a process to which the universe is sub- 
jected by reason of Him who guides the course of al! 
things ‘‘in hope” (and what God hopes, he tromises 
and will bring to pass) ; that this groaning is not hopeless 
pain, but travail, which is the necessary preliminary to 
a joyful birth ; and that as we suffer in common with 
al] sentient creatures, so they look forward with us to 
the culmination of the long preparation In the glorious 


But science now declares—and this is rather ~ 
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liberty of the sons of God. The whoie universe and all 
the changes of all the ages are e‘mply the means for the 
development of man and his final unfon with God. As 
I said at the outset, I do not stand here to assert the 
truth of the theory that all specics, including man, are 
descended with modifications from pre-existing epecies ; 
sifll less to defend any particular hypothesis as to the 
manner of such modification. Bat I do say that we 
should be ready to thank God with great joy if some 
such theory were finally demonstrated to be true ; for it 
would illuminate the mysteries of life and the world, 
aid give us a wider, worthler view of the activity of 
our God than any philosophy which it would supersede. 

3 The argument from general consent. You know 
what thisis. ‘‘ There is no savage tribe which has not 
‘{n some form a belief in God. Therefore the belief in 
God isa divinely implanted, innate, and inseparable part 
of the human mind. Therefore there must be a God.” 

Now, the progress of candid inquiry has disturbed 
this argument in two ways. First, it has shown us races 
without any belief in God. When we get so hard- 
pushed that we must construe a fear of the dark into a 
recognition of deity (as has been done by some contro- 
versial theists, loth to yleld this point), I think there is 
little force left in the argument. But, secondly, it has 
been rendered more than doubtful whether genuine 
primitive races, from whose ideas we can infer what was 
the original type, now exist atall. Ethnologists are very 
much in the position of geologists, who tell us tbat all 
the accessible rocks, no matter how ancient they appear, 
are really secondary ; that they are all made out of pre- 
existing rocks ; that of the original crust of the cooling 
earth no vestige can now be found. In like manner 
our savages are probably the products of degeneration. 
Their crude ideas may be the survivals of clearer ideas. 

A friend of my youth, with whom I studied at the 
Munich University, was George Schweinfurth, after- 
ward fanous as an African explorer. In those days he 
was already enthusiastically preparing himeelf for his 
life’s work, and had become, with this purpose in view, 
a thorough comparative anatomist and ethnologist. His 
darling purpose was to find, if possible, in the wilds of 
Africa, the Urmensch—the true primitive man. For 
years after we parted I used to get letters from him nar- 
rating his experiences ; and I can remember my amuse- 
ment at the disgust with which he declared that he 
could find no truly primitive race. Everything was 
crossed and m'!xed. 

Now, to bring forward the notions of such tribes as 
indications of the original divine intuition would be 
like undertaking to produce the aboriginal type of hat, 
divinely suggested, let us say, to Adam in Eien; in 
carrying out this purpose, to hunt simply for the oldest- 
looking hat we c uld find ; and at last to produce, with 
triumph, a shapeless mass, obtained in Chatham Street, 
which any hatter would recognize at once as 4 modern 
beaver gone to seed |! 

But if, on the ether hand, the ideal of mankind is 
before and not behind us; if the ultimate divine ideas 
are those which are being wrought out in the race, not 
those with which it originally began ; if the image of 
God in the human sul is growing brighter and brighter 
as the race ascends, then we would no more go to the 
lowest savage than we would go to the brute beast for 
proof as to the innate conception of delily. What we 
ask is, not, ‘‘ Does the half-blind and untrained eye see, 
or farcy it sees, a Ged ?” but, ‘‘The noblest natures, 


' the purest hearts, the loftlest iatellects, the heroic lead 


ers, the royal benefac'ors of the race, sweeping with 
clear vision from their «x lted stations the spaces terres- 
trial and celestial—co they see God?” And if their 
voices are heard saying, ‘‘ We see him; we know him ; 
we abide in him,” the world is more than compensated 
for the havoc which science has wrought with the 
argument from genera] consent.” 
II —NEW ARGUMENTS FURNISHED. 

4. The argument from development In the compre- 
hensive theory of development, of which the nebular 
hypothesis and the bypothesis of the origin of species 

* by descent are parts, we have, given tous for the first 
time by physical ecience, converging lines into the past. 
As we go back along the trace of progress as conceived 
by this theory, we encounter ever fewer forms, simpier 
conditions of matter and life. The demonstration of 
the indestructibility of matter, taken by itcelf, seemed to 
draw parailel lines into the past—to bring before us an 
eternal universe, the changes of which were simply 
the temporary undulations of a lake, that neither 
gained nor lost in quantity or shape, and moved no- 
whither. But according to the theory of development 
we have found out that our supposed lake isan Amazon, 
moving in a definite direction, and bearing migaty wit. 
ners to its source. To return to our mathematical illus- 
tration, the backward stretching lines are no longer 
deemed to be parallel They converge in fact, and not 
merely through the optical iliusion of perspective ; and 
we do not need to stand at the point of intersection in 
order to be convinced that they must meet somewhere. 
And at this point, where development begins, there 

must bea vacuum, unless it be filled with the conception 


ofa Creator. Science has, indeed, not found God; but 
she has found her need of him. Shecan no longer dis- 
miss him asa hypothesis for which her complacent 
com p'eteness bas left no room. 

5 The argument from the dissipation of energy. It 
might seem at first sight that the doctrine of tae con- 
servation of energy, like that of the indestructibility of 
matter, would encourage the notion of an eternal mate- 
rial universe. If heat, motion, chemical, magnetic, and 
electric energy, light, and so on, are forms or modes 


of one energy, unalterable in total quantity, and if. 


when any quantity disappears {n one form an equivalent 
quantity of some other form invarlab'y appears, what 
have we but a restless, almless fiux and reflux of 
change, which may go on eternally, and therefore may 
have gone on eternally ? 

But, as Sir William Thompson has shown, there is a 
steady tendency io this serles of changes. Again we 
find that the supposed lake isa river. These correlated 
forms of energy tend to one form, that of heat, and in 
that form to escape from the body or system of bodies 
with which they have been atsociated. The earth is 
constantly losing heat into space. The sun and the stars 
are doing the same. It is not necessary for our present 
purpose to discuss the question what becomes of this 
heat, or what will be the final outcome of this process— 
whether it will result in a completely c>ld material uni. 
verse, or ina perfect equilibrium of temperature through- 
out the material universe, and whether efther of these 
results would or would not be the destruction of matter 
and motion as known to us. The {mportant point is that 
the process itself, as we see {t goiag on, has not yet pro- 
duced its final result, and therefore cannot have been going 
on from eternity. Every prophecy of science as toa 
future thus involves the declaration that the past, no 
matter how vast a period, is a finite one. 

The nebular hypothesis corroborates this conclusion, 
by indicating a perlod when the forces of nature as we 
know them began toact. It cannot say what was the con- 
dition or what were the laws of matter before that period, 
but it confesses that matter, as we know it, then began. 

Perhaps it may be objected to this argument for a 
finite beginning that such a beginning need not be a 
creation ; that it might be merely the beginning of a 
cycle, and that the serles of such cycles may be infinite. 
But the whole of modern science rests upon the assump 
tion of the absolute uniformity of the laws of nature, so 
far as it has correct'y found them out. All matter, all 
force, all life, are but the expression of these uniform 
and universal laws or sequences. To fix a period when 
this uniformity began is, in the most rigorous scientific 
sense, to fix the beginning of ‘Ais universe. That an 
eternal Creator might (even must) have created other 
universes defore this is a epeculation quite outside of the 
theistic doctrine that he created t/zis. And science, 
adopting the conception of an order of things which 
began to be, and unable to find in that order anything 


but uniformity, is forced to mark its beginning witha 


miracle. 

6 The argument from faith in erperts. The principle 
of faith has been greatly developed in modern times. 
It is really at the bottom of all physical science. In its 
last analysis, the confidence of the scientific inquirer is 
trust in God—a belief that the phenomena of the uni 
verse are not mockeries of the human reason. When 
the old monkish fathers derided the deductions of geol- 
ogists as to extinct species of p!ants and anime!s, and 
urged that fossil shells were merely whimsical exercises 
of the divine power, because God could, if he chose, 
make such deceptive appearances, they were lacking 
not only in scientific reasoning, but also in a worthy 
faith. The hypothesis which explains ali the facts is 
the truth: that is the faith of science; and it is based 
on God. The absolute certsinty of truth is not thereby 
secured, for we are continually readjusting our hypothe- 
ses to embrace new facts; but we are not disturbed in 


science any more than in religion by the impossibility of 


realizing our ideal. We still have faith in it and asp!- 
ration toward it. 

Besides this fundamental faith in the divine order, 
there is a faith in men which has been wonderfully 
developed by modern science. For the field of human 
knowledge has grown so vast that no one mind can 
compass it. The most learned are obliged to confine 
themselves to limited specialties ; and eminent men in 
each specialty are implicitly trusted by their fellows. 
How a man comes to be clothed with authority as an 
expert it would be hard to describe. We may say, 
with eufficient accuracy, that one or two or three men 
are placed ut the head of a department of science by the 
general verdict of other men in that department, upon 
whom they have {mpressed their superiority. There is 
an astronomer in Chicago, I am told (Mr. Burnham), 
who fs known all over the world as an authority on 
double stars. Otber astronomers who never saw him, 
and who could not talk with him in his own language 
or theirs, are sald to submit disputed points in this 
branch of astronomy for his decision. In every other 
branch of pure or applied science there is to-day an 
intelligent reverence for authority such as has never 


been known before. Modern science has created faith 
inexperis, 
Now, this isastrong foundation for Scriptural theism. 


We do not ask any man to authenticate the Scriptures 


to us by ecclesiastical decree or dogma. We filing down 
the challenge to the world : Match us thesemen! Bring 
us from any nation or literature such a line of lofty - 
souls—seers, singers, salnts—as hand down from book to 
book of the Jewish history the sacred, inextinguishable 
fire of God. And this wondrous series of moral experts 


culminates in Jesus Christ, who knew face to face what 


they but perceived in part. We are on the shaded side 
of the mountain, and cannot look over into the world 
beyond. But among us stands this our tall Brother, the 
light of the morning on his brow, and before his glance 
&ll things lie plain. Our faith in him is justified, and 
through his knowledge we also know God. 


Ill.— THE UNCHANGED ARGUMENT, 


7 This brings us, finally, to that argument which 
modern science has not changed—the argument of per- 
sonal spiritual experience, and of the experience of the 
race in its history. I say this has not been changed by 
modern science. As to quality, this is true; but as to 
force, the argument cf experience has become stronger 
by a hundred years more of cumulative testimony. For 
another century the plan of God has been unfolding in 
human society. And whatacentury! Beginning with 
the introduction of the steam engine and the assertion of 
the rights of man, and crowded full of such mighty 
forces and events as beggar the fancy of Arablan ro- 
mancers—the railway, the steamship, the lightning 
press, the telegraph and telephone, the <lectric light ; 
the amazing leap to the forefront of nations of the United 
Sates of America, born with the beginning of the cent- 
ury ; the abolition of slavery throughout the world ; 
the illumination of dark continents with civilization 


and Christianity ; the multitudinous stir of human hearts 


all round the world, that now for the first time feel 
each other beat—these and many other things, all point- 
ing in one direction, the elevation and emancipation of 
man—thus characterized, I say, the nineteenth century 
adds mighty cumulative proof to the argument from 
experience. Contemplating its unique glory, we may 
simost say that if {t were possible to argue from the 
course Of all previous history the absence of a directing 
power in the affairs of mankind, we should sttl! be 
forced to conclude that God had now at last made bare 
his arm and taken hold of his work. If it were true that 
this old, weather-beaten earth has been drifting un- 
guided through the ages, we must still now recognize 
that she is sailing in the line of some one’s purpose. 
Some one has a compass ; some one knows the stars and 
the sea ; some one’s hand Is onthe helm. ‘‘ The Power 
that makes for righteousness” is a guiding Will. And 
when we consider that this Will can be traced, though — 
perhaps less clearly, through all the confused mazes of 
foregoing history, we must admit the overwhe)}ming 
cumulative force of the testimony of this wonderful - 
scientific century. 

But the absolute certainty of God is given by the 
proof of personal experience. He who knows God by 
this knowledge, has bad communton with him, has 
felt the inepiring joy, the immovable faith. the glowing 
love, the unutterabls peace, that come through the direct 
contact of the heart of God upon the heart of map, 
smiles at all contradiction not only, ‘but also at all other 
proof. This argument is incommunicable. It comes to 
tvery man with a fresh force, as if he were the first who 
had found it out. But when he has once experienced 
it, be finds himself one of a great and blessed company 
who Know it also. The nineteenth century has added 
innumerable names to this shining catalogue. From 
land to sea, from battlefi-lds and prisons and beds of 
patient pain, its voices say, not, ‘‘ It is highly probable,” 
or, ‘‘ It isstrongly indicated,” or, ‘‘ It may be confidently 
inferred,” or, ‘' It is generally agreed,” but, ‘‘ J know in 
whom I have belleved. ’ | | 

A famous explorer told me that once upon a time he — 
eseayed with his party to climb one of the highest peaks 
in the Slerra Nevada, and, after inflalte difficulty 
and exertion and peril, succeeded in surmounting the 
last precipice aud reached the summit, only to find there 
the tracks of a wagon and the traces of a social feast. If 
he had only taken the other side of the mountain, he 
would have found an easy, traveled road all the way up ! 
I am reminded of this incident when I contemplate the 
endeavors of men to find out God by ‘‘searching.” 
Painfully they ascend the steeps of sclence and phi- 
losophy by paths untrodden, that grow more difficult and 
more obscure with each new altitude ; and if perchance 
they reach what seems to be the summit, it is on the 
wrong side. They are confronted with the blank, bizh 
wall of a First Cause, or an inscrutable Power: they 
have found a place where God {s, but not God ; and they 
are fain to retrace their steps humbly, and take the old 
way, the dear way, smoothed and made plain by the 
footsteps of innumerable pilgrims, the way that blossoms 
even amid thorns, and grows brighter and brighter tothe 
end, And, behold! at the summit of this way no blank 
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- the grass in all directions. 


{ime companions, the pratric-dogs; and in scampering 


and wheat fields, orchards of oranges, lemons, apricots, 


ually became conscious that the air was suffused with 
“melodious sounds. As one is awakened from slumber 
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wall, but the Father’s House, radiance streaming from 
every window, music and gladness echoing forth, 
throngs of shining angels and happy saints to greet the 
endless procession of arriving guests, and the door open, 
and on the threshold Jesus, stretching wide in univer- 
sal welcome those arms that once were stretched in patn 
for universal redemption ! Out of that glad glory sound 
perpetually adown the way sweet tones of invitation. 
The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘‘Come ;” and down the 
long line the blessed word is passed, each rank repeat- 
ing to the rank that journeys after, and he that heareth 
still saying, ‘‘ Come,” until the whole world is full of 
the musical good tidings: ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him 
come. ” 


WHERE ‘‘RAMONA” WAS BORN. 
By DeWitt Ciinton Lockwoop,. 


HE Clty of the Angels! We roll the phrase like 

a sweet moisel under our tongues, and yet this 
sunny spring morning the crowd about the station mer- 
cilessly pushed their way along, each departing and 
incoming traveler apparently regarding the other as a 
legitimate foe to be elbowed into oblivion, Added to 
the confusion of this human stampede were the hissing 
of steam, clanging of bel/s, rattling of dishes from the 
restaurant, rumbling of trucks on the platform ; over 
all the stifilag dust, and above all the cries of Jehus 
from a quarter of a hundred throats! City of the 


of the earth, earthy. 3 

Small wonder, then, that a grateful sigh of rellef 
escaped us when the train finally darted out of the city 
and into the San Gabriel Valley, with its acres of vine- 
yards and orchards of citrous fruits, its gentle inclines 
brilliant with innumerable wild flowers or covered with 
the blooming mustard tree and glowing golden-yellow 
in the sunlight. The transition was as gladeome as the 
sight of a mountain stream to one parched with thirst. 

Less than a mile up the track stood the San Gabriel 
Mission Church, and I set out toward the spot, walking 
slowly over the sleepers, Not a human creature was in 
eight or hearing, and the quiet of an eternal peace 
abounded. The song of a bird poured forth from its 
covert seemed only to awake the echoes of a long- 
forgotten past. Burrowing owls filtted noiselessly above 
my head, or eyed me solemnly and undismayed from a 
convenient perch, while numerous ground-squirrels, 
each long silvery tall gracefully adapting itself to the 
fitful move of its sprightly custodian, whisked over 
These little animals, when 
standing on their haunches, look not unlike their some- 


to their holes from a supposititious enemy, there is al ways 
one individual wiser than his fellows to pause upright 
on the threshold of his domicile and assure himself that 
he has not been unnecessarily alarmed. 

Now the track led into a small ‘‘ open” from which 
the eye could range at will over acres of rich vineyards 


figs, loquats, and pomegranates, groves of Monterey 
cypress and windbreaks of Australian gum trees. At 
the right were the Slerra Madres (Mother Mountains); at 
the left, a long stretch of hills and valleys; behind, the 
grand old San Bernardinos and the snow-capped peak 
of San Jacinto. 

Just ahead a tall, isolated date-pslm reared {tself con- 
spicuously. This tree was planted years ago by the 
Franciscan Fathers, of whose unremitting toil amid 
privation and persecution every inch of ground in the 
locality is eloquent. 

Pursuing my way in a dreamy, listless mood, I grad- 


by the approach of another whose individuality he feels 
before the familiar form is discerned, I felt rather than 
heard the music, so subtly did it grow upon my senses. 
It was as though the hum and whir of insect life were 
attuned to melody—the murmur of the wind set to 
music, 

The strains grew louder, and now they floated down 
the valley like an echo of those sweet and holy songs 
which in the olden time were sung in each Mexican 
household at the rising of the morning star. It was not 
long before I discovered that the music issued from the 
old church toward which I was wending my way, and 
in a few moments, though not until the singing was 
over, I stood within its shadows. 

This, then, was where ‘‘Angus Phail” found his 
Indian wife, and where ‘‘Ramona” was born. And 
here, so runs the story, before the little Ramona was 
a year old, Angus died. ‘‘An Indian messenger from 
San Gabriel brought the news to Scfiora Ortegna.” 

But the devoted friars and patient Indians, with their 
vast herds of sheep and cattle, have long since disap- 
peared. Storehouse and workshop, hospital, monastery, 
and school building, have succumbed to the ravages of 
time and the cupidity of settlers and land agents. Noth- 


simple and harmonious in style, with a series of ten 
large buttresses extending above the cornice and termi: 
nating in pyramidal caps. A well-worn outside stair- 
way, about which numerous thriving plants have 
obtained a foothold, leads into the gailery. At the 
other end of the church a belfry of arches contains the 
chimes which were wont to ring out their cheerful 
and solemn calls to mass and meals. The broad door 
of the church stood wide open, and a cheery company 
of linnets fluttered about it as though inclined to dispute 
my right of way. 

I walked in unmolested, however, and sat down on a 
wooder bench, the other end of which was occupled by 
a barefoot, swarthy-faced boy. His lips moved devoutly, 
but his eyes twinkled in an unmistakably mischievous 
manner. 

Some forty Mexican women comprised the worship- 
ers. Their heads and shoulders were enveloped in the 
conventional black shawl, and the effect, with the white- 
washed walls and ceiling, was somber in the extreme. 
A few wooden images in faded colors and tarnished 
gilt, relics of the Indians’ handiwork, were distributed 
about the chancel, and some smail pictures of sainis 
hung at long intervals on the walls. But aside from these 
stray bits of color, there was nothing to relieve the 
drearlness of the sanctuary, 

The priest was iatoniog in the soft Spanish tongue, and 

when he ceased his assistant started a responsive refrain, 
in which he was joined by the little company of wor- 
shipers. It was simple melody for soprano and mezzo 
voices, and especially plaintive, the strain always ter- 
mi!na!ting on the third Instead of the tonic. 
_ The service ended, I left the church and walked along 
under a row of old pepper trees. Thelr delicate green 
foliage shimmered in the light breeze, and the bunches 
of red berries bobbed fantastically up and down. 

Walking past the adobe house of the priest, with ita 
inviting vine covered veranda, I turned into the main 
avenue of the little village of adobe and jaca! houses. A 
shaded highway, with a stream of water running along 
at one side, seemed to invite a short pilgrimage, and I 
rambled in this new direction, breathing in to the full 
the pure, health giving air. 

I stopped presently, attracted by a little girl—a 
Mexican or half-breed—of some three yearsofage. She 
sat on the bank, dipping one little brown hand in the 
water and daintily mopping her shining black hair. I 
watched her a moment unobzerved, and, being moved to 
address her, involuntarily murmured—‘‘ Ramona.” 

She looked up quickly, showed her tiny white tecth, 
and resumed her occupation. | 

‘ Aren’t you afraid of falling into the water?” L 
ventured again. 

At this she rose to her feet as though in alarm ; or wad 
it not rather a precursor of maidenly reserve at euddenly 
realizing the close proximity of a siranger ? 

She took a few steps deliberately and with consiian’ 
able hauteur toward her home, which stood a hundr 
yards back of the road, then she turned around, eyed 
me coyly for a moment, burst into the merrlest peal of 
laughter, and ran swiftly into the house. 

- Of course I followed. 

Apollo was not more impetuous in his chase for the 
river-god’s daughter than was I in pursuing my fleet, 
footed little Daphne, 

By the time I reached the house the madre and her 
ninos had assembled in the doorway, anxious to learn 
the occasion of this undue excitement on the part of the 
hermineta (little sister). 

I addressed the woman in a few desultory Spanish 
words, and was greeted somewhat cavallerly. But, 
espying through the interstices of the human barricade 
a swinging hammock, which was suspended from the 
ceiling of the room, I pronounced the simple word 
‘infanta” 

It was the key to the mother’s heart, and her face 
suddenly glowed with maternal deiight. The children 
scattered unceremonfously to make room for me to come 
in and see the baby. Oae of their number removed a 
strip of netting from the little one’s face, disclosing a cu- 
rious bit of humanity, {ts dusky, pudgy face giving little 
promise of the rich beauty possessed by the other mem- 
bers of the family, especially that of my little affiafty., 
I looked about in quest of her, and discovered her cud- 
dled up in the farthest corner of the room. I beckoned 
her to come near me, but she only greeted my overtures 
with a merry laugh. Then I tossed her some amall 
‘pieces of silver. She caught them adroitly, the coal- 
‘black eyes snapping with delight, but persistently re- 
fused to budge from her retreat. 

_I inquired of one of the elder boys how many chil- 

dren there were in the family, and when he replied, 
‘‘ Thirteen,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ How in the world do you 
all get enough to eat!” This remark, whatever itsshort- 
comings, is not conspicuous for its redundancy of humor, 
and yet no sooner had the lad interpreted the phrase to. 
his mother and the younger ones than theentire family 
went off into paroxysms of laughter. 


Fearing lest I might be tempted to say something |. 


to incur 80 grave aresponsibility Lleft the merry house- 
hold amid r p :ated cries of ‘‘ Adios, estrangero, adios!” 
while ‘‘ Adios todos!” I shouted at the top of my lungs. 
Gaining the highway, I turned to look back, and the 
family still clustered about the doorway, with the ex- 
ceptioa of my little acquaintance of the wayside. She 
had separated herself from the others, and sat on the 
ground at one end of the house. I looked more closely, 
and—bleas her little heart |—with two chubby fists she 
was vigorously wiping her eyes. 

When I reached the old mission again, the door stood 
invitiogly ajar, but there was no one to be seen. Even 
the gotsipy linnets had departed. 

I stepped inside, and once more walked over the 
uneven, cemented floor. I have said there was no one 
to be seen, and yet something, ‘‘ either ghoul or human,” 
occupied a front pew in the deserted sanctuary—a mo- 
uonleas, ungainly object enveloped in funereal black. 
Bat for the pinions spread out at either side, I would 
have taken the figure for a belated worshiper, but its 
singular shape and absoiute quiet inclined me to the be- 
lief that it was some ecclesiastical devize which had been 
deposited eat and covered up for protection from 
the dust. However, I dismissed the subject from my mind 
sufliciently long to investigate a small room at the rear of 
the audience chamber. This room contained a miscel 
laneous collection of. lumber, and in one corner stood a 
badly mutilated wooden image. It was an apostolic 
figure like those embeilishing the altar of the church, 
and like those the Sefiora Moreno, having religiously 
gathered from the decaying missions, distributed about 
her house and set up in the little chapel in the garden. 

‘‘ That one had lost an eye, another an arm, that the 
once brilliant colors of the drapery were now faded and 
shabby, only enhanced the tender reverence with which 
the Scfiora knelt before them, her eyes filling with in- 
dignant tears at thought of the heretic hands which had 
wrought such defilement.” 

I came out of the room, and, casting a furtive glance 
in the direction of the mysterious black object, paused 
to examine a curious well of holy water which was 
imbedded in the wall. There was an inscription in 
Spanish written over it, and beneath it lay a bouquet of 
withered flowers. 

Sill more or less intent on the somber apparition, I 
walked across the floor and into the baptistery—a bare- 
walled, moldy room, with the chill of the tomb about 
it, so that I emerged with alacrity. 

Plato says there is a child in every one of us that is 
easily made afraid, and I must acknowledge it was with 
some trepidation that I slowly walked up the aisle, re- 
solved at last to dissipate the mystery. 

The quiet of the deserted chapel was foreboding and 
oppressive. Even my footsteps made no sound, and the 
knowledge of a fact so oceult, so diametrically opposed 
} to the first principles of acoustic sclence, was alarming 
until I discovered that I had been unconsciously tiptce- 
ing my way up the aisle in the most approved style of a 
midnight marauder. The discovery, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to relate, effected no change in my mode of 
progress ; it only served to increase my anxiety lest a 
misstep should betray me, 

But I resolutely pushed forward, and it was not until 
I had arrived nearly opposite the figure that I caught 
the profile of a woman's face. Sae sat there with arms 
and hands extended, while over them the black shaw] 
fell in heavy folds, investing her figure with the shape 
that had so mystified me. Her eyes were closed, her 
dark-hued features rigid, and, motionless as a statue, 
she preserved this trying attitude of worship. 

I now passed out of the church and around the 
southern end. There was a curious graveyard here— 
each mound being separately inclosed in a more or less 
| dilapidated fence of wooden pickets, and the entire ~ 


_| structure almost conccaled from view in the tall, rank 


grase and weeds, 

I scaied a thick wa!]—a remnant of the mission’s orig- 
inal defenses—and alighted in a grove of orange trees. 
Then I gathered a handful of the golden fruit, and, in 
order to devour them at my leisure, sat down on a pile 
| of crumbling stones in the shade of the old church. 
Tame pigeons fluttered about the eaves of the build- 
ing, and I watched them lazily while enjoying my im- 
promptu luncheon. It was now nearly time to start 
for the depot and meet the returning train to Los 
Angeles. Just before leaving the historic spot, however, 
I spied a wood-dove nestling on the edge of a window 
casement. The Indians call this little brown bird with 
the soft voice ‘‘ majel,” and it was the name by which 


Alessandro always addressed Ramona. 


‘** Tt is by that name I have oftenest thought of you 
since the night I watched all aight for you, after you 
had kissed me, and two wood-doves were calling and 
answering each other in the dark ; and I said to my- 
self, that is what my love is like, the wood-dove : the 
wood-dove’s volce is low like hers, and sweeter than 
any other sound in the earth ; and the wood-dove is 
true to one mate always—’ 

‘* He stopped. 


ing remains in a state of preservation but the church 
itself. It is a rectangular pile of yellowish-gray stone, 


equally droll about the weather or the climate, and loth 


‘Ag I to you, Alessandro,” sald Ramona, as 
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SUMMER REST. 


By Mary B. CLAFLIN. 

E left the city on Monday, the 16th of May. 

After having packed the few articles we were 
accustomed to move from the city to the country house, 
always affirming that we never move anything, and this 
year wishing to make the moving as easy as possible, 
having no vest to lean upon (my husband was in Calli- 
fornia), it was accomplished by three large express 
wagon, loaded to their utmost capacity. We covered 
the furniture, closed the biinds, fastened the windows 
and doors, and said good-by to the warm and dusty 
city about one o'clock in the afternoon, and seated our- 
selves in the carriage, so packed with bundles and band- 
boxes, pictures and vases, clocks and ornaments, and 
many little articles which could not be trusted to other 
hands, that we were reminded of a carriage-load of 
emigrants en route from the wharf to the Western 
prairies, After giving the driver many charges to drive 
in such a way as to keep mirrors from breaking and 
vases from tipping, and be sure and not bear against the 
picture which had been placed behind his back for 
safety, and by no means to lose the basket which hed 
been placed at his feet, and to avoid the stones in driving, 
so as not to disarrange the bandboxes inside, we took 
a long breath of relief and started on our way. After 
a few moments we were sufficiently composed to fall 
into a plessant reverie. Oh | what a delicious rest awaits 
me in that quiet country home, where the grass is waving, 
and the birds are singing their sweetest spring songs 
and chirping their little housekeeping affairs so lovingly 
that the very sound of their music lulls you to sleep 
more sweet and restful than you have known for months 
in the noisy city ! Thus we dreamed till the horses turned 
into the familiar avenue, and we turned our tired eyes 
for rest—when, lo and behold ! the green lawn of which 
we had been dreaming was entirely overflowed with the 
swollen brook, and where we looked for greenness we 
beheld something more like the parade-ground of a herd 
of swine. My heart sank within me. I called the farmer 
and asked the cause of al] this, and was informed that 
the late heavy rains had caused the brook to overflow, 
and that when the water had evaporated it would look 
better. Ireplied : ‘‘I cannot wait for this process, but I 
wish you to start immediately and engage every man 
you can find and every cart and horse in the village, and 
use them till enough gravel and loam have been drawn 
to fill the low ground beyond all contingencies of storm 
and rain, and then have the whole turfed.” ‘‘ But,” said 
the farmer, ‘‘ that would take a great deal of time and 
more than an acre of turf, besides being a very great ex- 
pense.” I replied : ‘‘ If it takes all the men in town, and 
all the gravel and loam off all the hills, and all the time 
till doomsday, and all themoney we possess, it must be 
done now.” Accordingly, the next morning a line of carts 
and horses were seen wending their unhurried way to 
the scene of my disappointment. In my heart I spurred 
them on with sharper spurs than ever gallant rider used 
upon his steed, but to little purpose. A glance upon the 
upper lawn betrayed to me the fact that the prolonged 
cold weather had s> far kept back vegetation that there 
was scarcely an appearance of greenness anywhere. The 
grass was yet quite brown, and in order to facilitate the 
growth I told the gardener to use some patent fertilizer 
which my husband had purchased to accommodate 
some traveling peddier whose business was to deceive 
the very elect ; accordingly, the workmen were sent to 
sprinkle the dust over the reluctant grass. After urging 
each individual spear to do its best, and finding it heeded 
neither my words nor the patent fertilizer, I inquired 
the cause, and was told that wherever the wonderful 
patent fertilizer had touched, it had burned to brown- 
ness the struggling grass. Just here I took a long breath, 
and in time to listen to the call, ‘‘ What are we to do, 
mum? The hydraulics are out of order and the cistern 
is nearly empty; there is no water in the stable ; the 
plants are suffering in the greenhouse ; the boiler is likely 
toexplode inthe house. Whatisto bedone?” ‘Goat 
once for the plumbers,” I said, ‘‘and have the rams 
attended to.” The plumbers arrive, one to work, the 
other to look on, and after two days of investigation it 
is ascertained that nobody knows what is the matter, 
and we are to be supplied with water by carting it from 
a neighboring brook. The laundress, upon being told 
that she must be very careful) of the water, replied, 
_* Indeed, mum, I have not used a quart of water for all 
me washing today, and shure.” As the shades of 
evening gathered round us, we thought that for a little 
season we would forget the outdoor troubles. We 
ordered the gas lighted, and with a sigh of relief took up 
the evening paper to read the gossip of the day, when all 
at once the gas began to dance up and down with a 
jerk and a twitch which made reading quite impossible. 
Only one resort was left to me, and I retired to my sleep- 
ing apartment to seek repose for thenight. Upon open- 
ing the door such an odor met my nasal organs that I 


was obliged to retreat forthwith. At dawn of day a 
messenger was dispatched post-haste for a gas man, that 
the gas-pipes might be overhauled, and for a carpenter 
to ascertain the nauseous odorin my room. The diffi- 
culty was so deep-seated that it was found necessary to 
have the floor removed ; then a mason must be sent for 
to remove the plastering, and a furnace man to take down 
the flue which came in the way. Three separate times 
this pleasant little operation was performed before the 
cause of offense was discovered in the form of a huge 
rat, who had chosen that quiet retreat back of my closet 
wall to breathe out his life sweetly there—sweet, I trust, 
to him, but, alas! anything butsweettome. This being 
over, the stableman came, with a woe-begone expression, 
saying, ‘‘ One of the horses is lame, mum ; what !s to 
be done ?” ‘‘ Goat once,” I said, ‘‘ for the horse doctor.” 
This important personage arrives, and, after a long and 
learned discourse upon the nature of horse diseases in 
general and of the lame foot in question, I am told to 
have a carpenter prepare a box for the horse to stand in. 
The carpenter is again sent for and the necessary 
box prepared, and, being obliged to visit the horse 
somewhat frequently to see that the treatment was 
properly administered, I discovered that the stable 
and outbuildings were in a condition more befitting 


a man suffering with delirium tremens than a re-| 


spectable gentleman’s country seat. I stationed myself 
at the stable door and delivered an oration, the purport of 
which was that those cobwebs must be removed, that 
rubbish disposed of, and the stable and yard made 
decent at once. A day or two later I discovered that my 
orders had not been heeded, and I took my stand in the 
barnyard and gave my personal attention to the re- 
moval of the cobwebs and the rubbish in general. This 
done, it seemed necessary that the house and outbuild- 
ing should be painted. Six men were employed two 
weeks in this operation, and when ft was within two 
days of completion the painters proposed to take a little 
vacation, in reply to which proposition I calmly re- 
marked, ‘‘ You will finish the work now, or take your 
leave never to return.” 

After about three weeks the lawn and the water, the 
rams and the gas-pipes, the stables and the outhouses, 
the flower-houses and the graperies, the cows and the 
horses, thé painters and the carpenters, the masons and 
the farmers, the gardeners and the Jaborers, the cosch- 
man and his assistant, were a]l in running order, except 
that the horses were suffering for want of use, and on a 
fine June evening [ thought I would take a little drive 
for the purpose of exercising one of them. As I was 
driving down the mill hill with a strange driver, the 
dancing, prancing animal slipped off his whole head. 
drees, bridle, halter, and all, and, by a far more rapid 
movement than usual, I found myself walking double- 
quick time toward home, leaving the man and horse to 
follow the best they could, only too thankful to escape 
with whole bones. By this time summer guests were ex- 
pected, and, wishing my place to present a pleasant ap- 
pearance, I ordered the walks and paths put in order, 
and the trimming-scissors and lawn-mowers used about 
the borders and around the little ponds. AsI looked 
from my window to see if the work was properly done, 
I discovered the water of the pond in front of the house, 
which is usually clear as glass, entirely covered with 
what appeared like a green, slimy substance. I 
summoned the gardener and asked wherefore. ‘‘I sent 
aman,” he sald, ‘‘to trim the short grass, mum, who 
was unaccustomed to the work, and it all went onto the 
water.” ‘‘ Very well,” I replied, calmly to appearance, 
but full of smothered wrath, ‘‘send the same man to 
skim the pond until every spear of grass has been re- 
moved.” I had set my heart upon offering some very 
nice Jersey butter of home make to my guests. I sat 
down to the table with a complacent air, and offered my 
butter, which was pleasing enough to the eye, but, alas! 
as bitter as gall to the taste, and the Jersey cream, of 
which I had boasted, curdled when I poured the coffee 
upon’it, as did my blood at the sight of it. Thus ended 
the first month of my country rest. 


DO NOT WAIT. 


death causes a separation between loved 
ones, the first consolation offered is, ‘‘ You 
will meet again,” ‘‘ You will know each other there.” 
How many eyes have gazed heavenward with such in- 
tensity that it would seem almost as though they must 
pierce the veil that separated them from loved ones, 
secking to give what in life they withheld ! How often 
is the grief caused by death intensified by the conscious- 
ness of things left undone, of words left unsaid! Even 
when death has removed one outside the circle of our 
immediate lives, how often the conscience is quickened 
with the thought of the opportunities neglected of speak - 
ing words of cheer, of help, or even smiling a recog- 
nition ! 
We seem to cultivate in these days a manner and 


habit of indifference, as though a cordial, gracious habit 
of carrying one’s self were a badge of common extrac. 
tion rather than a recognition of the common brother- 


hood of man. The Richmond “ Religious Herald ” sald 
not long since: 


*** We shall know each other there’ is a line in a hymn 
which is a favorite with many good people. Some people are 
more anxious about heavenly recognition than about know- 
ing each other here. There is many a weary, discouraged 
pilgrim not far from each one of us who would be greatly 
cheered if we would cultivate his or her acquaintance here. 
They need us now more than they will after a little. Make it 
your business to know the Christian people around you here 
and now, and then they will be gladder to know you up 
there.”’ 

How many starved, hungry hearts go in and out among 
us that a pleasant word, a kindly smile, would brighten, 
cheer, and inspire! In the home circle, church circle, 
there are those to whom a word of kindly encourage. 
ment, 2 recognition of gifts or efforts, would be tike the 
wings of the morning, bearing them to height of inspira- 
tion and bliss. *T was this heart-hunger that tipped the 
poet’s pen when he wrote : : 

** If I should die to-night, 
My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting place, 
And deem that death had left it almost fair ; 
And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair, 
Would smooth it down with careful tenderness, 
And fold my hands with lingering caress— 

Poor hands, so empty and s0 cold to-night! 


** If I should die to-night, 

My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 

Some kindly deed the icy hands had wronght ; | 
~8Some gentle word the frozen lips had said ; 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped. 

The memory of my selfishness and pride, 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 


** If I should die to-night, 
Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other Jays remorsefully ; 
The eyes that chill me with avarted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance, 
And soften in the old, familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? | 

| Sol might rest, forgiven of all, to-night ! 

** Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 
Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow — 
The way is lonely ; let me feel them now. 
Think gently of me; I am travel-worn, | 
My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn: 
Forgive, O hearts estranged ! forgive, I plead ! 
When dreamless rest is mine I shal! not need 

The tenderness for which I long to-night !’’ 

Many cold, dead hands have held the gift of flowers 
for which in life they mutely asked, but never recelved— 
no, not one bud. What mockery to fill them now with 
lavish generosity ! 

How little, hasty words have estranged and kept from 
the hungry, erring heart the expression of love for which 
it had craved ! How veiled eyes have gazed for one 
look of forgiveness from the eyes now filled with tears 


valueless because the Father has comforted and for. 


given, and the veiled eyes now gaze into depths of 
heavenly love ! 

Love makes the pith smooth for tired feet, gives com- 
panionship on the lonely way. Do not wait till ears 
have become deaf, eyes blind, and lips senseless to the 
touch of love before we give it expression. Scatter the 
sunshine of brotherly kindness and love while hearts, 
lips, eyes, can respond. 


MADE EASY. 


F he who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew previously is a public benefactor, none 
the less is it true that she who makes it possible to re- 
duce the rubbings and tuggings of the annual reign of 
misery and discomfort due to the presence of that dire 
master of every home in the springtime, the house. 
cleaning fiend, is no lees a benefactor, especially if by 
her wisdom and ingenuity the length of his reign {s 
shortened. How he fs dreaded! How fiercely is he 
attacked! How thoroughly he is vanquished at the 
hands of the true housewife ! Alas ! like Banquo’s ghost, 
this spring tyrant disappears but to appear again. The 
price of cleanliness, like that of liberty, is ‘‘ eterna! 
vigilance.” We give some nints that may help to over- 
come the enemy, dirt, with less effort than formerly : 
**Paint should be more often swept than scrubbed, for 
too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use as little 
soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty of clean water 
to prevent discoloration. To clean paint that has not been 
varnished, put upon a plate some of the best whiting ; have 
ready some clean warm water, and a piece of flannel, which 
dip into it and sqneeze nearly dry; then take as much 
whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the paint, when a 
little rubbing will remove any dirt or grease ; wash well off 
with water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. Paint thus 
cleaned wil! look equal to new, and, without doing the least 
injury to the most delicate color, it will preserve the paint 
much longer than if cleaned with soap, and it does not 
require more than half the time usually occupied in 
eleaning.’’ 
A practical painter says that if paint is cleaned before 
fresh paint is applied, one coat of paint will b3 equal to 
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two. Were all housekeepers chemists much valuable 
time would be saved. A little knowledge need not be 
dangerous {f turned into the proper channels and its 
shallowness understoed. A practical primer on chem- 
istry would help many housewives. No doubt these 
hints from an exchange for removing stains will be 
appreciated : 
_ ** The stains easiest to remove are those of sugar, gelatine, 
blood, and albumen ; a simple washing with water is all that 
is necessary for ail kinds of fabrics. 

‘* Grease spots: For white linen or cotton ile use soap 
or weak lyes. 

‘* For colored calicoes, warm 

‘* For woolens, soap-suds or ammonia. 

‘* For silks, bepzine, ether, ammonia, magnesia, chalk, 
yolk of egg with water. | 

‘* Paint, varnish, and resin stains: For white or colored 
cotton and woolen goods, oil of tarpentine and benzine, fol- 
lowed by soap-suds. 


‘For silk, benzine, ether, soap; hard rubbing is to te 


avoided. 

‘“Stearine, sperm candle stains: For all kinds ase ninety- 
five per cent. alcohol. 7 

‘* Wine and fruit stains: White cotton or linen, fumes of 
burning sulphur, warm chlorine water. 

‘* Colored cottons or woolens: Wash with tepid soap-suds 
or ammonia. 

“Silks: The same, with very gentle rubbing. 

‘* Rust, nutgall ink stains: White cottons and linens, 
wa'm solution of oxalic acid, dilute muriatic acid followed 
by granulated tin. 

‘* Colored cottons and woolens: — washings with 
a solution of citric acid, if the color is fast. 

‘*Silks: Do nothing; all attempts only mske things 
WOTse. 

‘* Colored goods and silks: A weak solation of citric acid 
applied with the tip of the finger to the spot, previously 
moistened with water. 

‘‘Acids, vinegar, orange juice, etc., stains: White 
cottons and linens, wash with pure water or warm chlorine 
water. 

** Colored goods or silks: Ammonia, diluted according to 
the fineress of the tissue and the delicacy of the color. 

‘*Tannin, walnut-sheli stains: White cotton and linens, 
javelle water, warm chlorine scam concentrated solution 
of tartaric acid. 

‘* Colored goods or silks : Chien water dilated according 
to the tissue and its color, each application to be followed 
by washing with water.” . 

The following receipt is appropriate to the season 
when paint pot and paste-pot vie in popular use. A 
good paste is indispensable if the wall paper is to stick 
well : 

‘* Good wheat flour, sifted, four pounds ; make it into a 
atiff batter with cold water ina pail, beat it well to break the 
lumps, and then add pulverized alum, two ounces. Into 
this pour boiling water, hissing hot from the fire, stirring 
the batter thoroughly all the time. As it cooks its swells and 
loses its white color, and, when cold, will make about three- 
fourths of a pail of thick paste. Thin with cold water to 
adapt it for easy use with the brush. For painted or var- 
nished walis, add one half ounce pulverized resin to each 
two quarts paste, and reduce the mass with thin gum arabic 
or glue water. A little pulverized corrosive sublimate will 
ephance the keeping qualities of paste, but alum used as 
above will do very well.”’ 

Is there anything more disagreeable than the air of 
musty rooms ? How many houses in the country are 
almost unbearable because of their musty odor! Adry, 
clean cellar, of course, is essential to a sweet, pure-smell- 
ing house. Another cause is, therooms are kept closed 
from out-door alr. 

‘* Windows are shut to keep out the rain, while the fire- 
place is shut to keep out the soot. It is almost a note of a 
good housemaid to close the valve of the stove as soon as 
the fires are left off ; and it this remains closed, the venti- 
lation of the room throughout the summer is left to depend 
on the windows alone; in other words, is suspended at 
night, and, when there is much wind or rain, even in the day. 
If Dr. Parker’s rule never to stop up the chimney and never 
to close the regulator were more attended to, much less foul 
air would be breathed.”’ 


SIMPLE AND Artistic.—The following suggestions, 
from the columas of an exchange, will undoubtedly be 
acted upon by some of our readers. The first, for 4 


clock, is simple, and, if the work is neatiy doae, cannot 


nelp resulitng in a pretty and useful ornament : 

‘Take a common pine box, twelve inches long, five inches 
high; use your own ingenuity to turn or fashioa out four 
standards for the corners about one inch high. Parchase an 
ordinary little circular clock—they may be found for a 
dollar, but two dollars will get one with 4 handsome circular 


’ frame dround the face—saw out a circular piece from the 
center of the front side of the box, just large enough to 


admit the cleck face and show about one half-inch of the 
frame around the face, then cover the box smoothly with 
rich dark red plush, put the clock in the box with the face 


in the circular opening, cover the lid of the box with the j- 


plush, and fasten on. Have ready some molding about an 
inch wide, which may be procured at a trifling cost from 
any picture-frame dealer; bronze the molding carefully 
with any good bronzing powder—I use that put up by the 
Diamond Dye Co,—then glue the molding firmly around the 
edges of the box, and bronze the standards. Now, to beautify 
the clock, find some plaster of Paris statuette, eight or ten 
inches long, four or five inehes wide, and not too high; to 


look well on top of the clock, bronze it to compare with the 
molding, and place on top of the box, and you have a hand- 
some parlor ornament.’’ 


‘*The many frames in country homes which a few years 
ago were filled with mottoes are just the right size, when 
turned around and hung panel fashion, for holding two 
cabinet pictures. A mat can be cut from any plain lead- 
colored paper. with astrip of gilt paper around the pictures. 
Have the space between the pictures just as wide as the 
distance of the pictures from the frame.’’ 


MARKETING. 
i 
By JULIA Hawns OakLEY. 


HE other morning, as I sauntered by one of the 
down-town markets, | was attracted bya new 
kind of a mechanical churn, which occupied a large 
wincow, and was working violently. My curiosity led 
me to enter the nearest coor, in order to procure a better 
view of this strange monster ; but, once inside the mar- 
ket, my attention was so engrossed by the contents of 
the different. stalls that I lost sight and thought of the 
curious churn. On my right, as I entered, I found 
myself face to face with a large and very attractive ice- 
house, built to resemble a Norwegian cabin ; and directly 
opposite stood one of the most immaculate of butchers 
beside his stall, which was laden with all kinds and 
descriptions of meat. As I looked at the beef prepara- 
tory to deciding which piece I would choose for dinner, 
I noticed that some of the meat was a much brighter red 
tbau the rest, and [ turned and asked the owner of the 
stall the reason for this. His reply was that there were 
two kinds of beef there—one cow, and the other ox ; 
and, upon further investigation, I discovered that the 
ox mest, which is considered the juiciest and best fla- 
vored, is also the darkest in color, and the closest grain. 
The fat of all good beef, I learned, should be cream- 
white, and in great abundance, while the beet meat will 
be ‘‘ marbled” with fat even through the lean parts. 
‘* Now,” said my friend the butcher, ‘‘ this piece of 
meat looks as well as that ; but test the two pleces, and 
you will soon see the difference.” Accordingly, I pressed 
my finger lightly on the piece which seemed to me to 
look most inviting, but, to my surprise, the little dent I 
made remained in the meat. I then pressed the other 
piece, and, lo and behold ! the meat sprang back into 
shape as soon as the pressure was removed. This de- 
cided me to purchase the best piece, although the price 
was higher than that of the first; but [ reflected that 
the best articles may cost the most money, but are the 
most economical in the end, as there is more relish and 
nutriment, and less waste. 

And now a word as to the best season for beef. Of 
course it is in market all the year around, but from 
November to May it is} in greatest perfection, as dur- 
ing that ‘season the animals producing the flesh are 
generally ‘‘ grain or stall fed.” My informant, seeing 
that [ took an interest in his stock, went on to give me 
the following details: The meat of a calf from four to 
six weeks old, that has been fed on milk alone, is the 
best veal, and will be found very white and tender. 
All white veal, however, is not good, as the butchers 
sometimes bleed the animals. This kind may be de 
tected by the flesh being moist and flabby. Dark- 
colored veal is ‘‘ grass-fed,” and the flesh will be poor, 
dry, and tasteless. The hind quarter is the choicest 
part, and commands the highest price. Veal is found 
in greatest perfection in the spring months. The 
butcher, with what I considered an up warrantable show 
of pride, now held up a very fat plece of mutton; but 
when I learned that the fattest mutton is sure to be the 
best flavored and juiciest, I repented of my hasty judg- 
ment. This extra fine plece of mutton had, as I have 
said, a most bountiful supply of fat, which was a very 
clear white, and the scarred skin on the fore quarter 
was nearly red. The lean was firm, and rather a darkish 
red color, and the bones of the legs were clear—nearly 
or quite white. And what js this which looks like 
mutton, but is smaller? ‘‘ Ah!” replied the butcher, 
‘*{t 1s not often you find so fine a piece of Jamb so early 
as March; but in June, July, and August it will be 
plentiful. Remember, in selecting a piece of lamb, to 
examine the fat on the beck, and then that of the kid- 
neys, for both should be white and hard. This piece of 
pork you will find very good. Notice how white the 
skin is, sud that. it has a semi-transparent look. You 
will also find the fat very thfck and firm. and the lean a 
pale reddish color, and sappy. Measly pork mav be 
known by the many yellowish lumps and kernels seen 
through the fat and lean, as well as the flesh having a 
heavy, dull appearance. 

‘‘In buying a tongue,” the butcher continued, “‘ select 
one with plenty of fat on the under side. Here is some- 
thing which often puzzles people to select ; namely, the 
liver. The best presents a clear, bright, yellowish-red 
color, although that which is of a clear dark red is aleo 
gcod; but there is one essential quality ip all good liv:r 
—that it mash easily under the pressure of the finger. 
This is a sure sign of tenderness. Beof’s heart is best 


when found with a large quantity of nice, clear fat 
around the top part. Notice,” said the tradesman, 
“that there are two kidneys in every animal, and the 
best are those without dark spots, but of a clear, dark 
color. Choose the white tripe, and also let it be thick 
and fat. The spring and summer tripe is apt to have a 
greenish look on the inner side, owing to the animal 
feeding on grass. 

**Do you care for sweetbreads ?’ asked my guide. 
“‘ If so, look at these, for they are perfect of their kind. 
You see by the size of this one that it is what is called the 
heart sweetbread. This is considered the best, although 
the throat sweetbread is very good eating, only smaller 
and not so delicate. The color of a g00d sweetbread 
should be of a shade darker than the fat of the calf. 
Spring is the seasop when these delicacies are most 
plentiful and good. Lamb’s fries and sweetbreads also 
come in the spring and summer, and are considered 
delicious eating. Now,” sald my friend, ‘‘ let us turn 
our attention tothe poultry before the best specimens 
are bought. In buying poultry, of whatever kind, 
choose those with full, bright eyes, mofst, soft, and 
limber feet. If the eyes are dry and sunken, the feet 
and legs dry and stiff, anc there are discolorations on 
the body, the bird is stale. 

**Caponed fowls stand at the head of all the poultry 
kind, and always command the bighest market prices. 
You can tell a capon from an ordinary fow) by the 
head, which is small for the size of the body, and the 
comb will be quite pale, short, and withered. If quite 
young, 2 capon will have short, thick legs, and soft 
spurs. The body will be larger and fatter, and more 
plump and round, than the common fowl. ‘ Brollers’ 
can be obtained at all seasons of the year, but they are 
best and most plentiful in the spring months. In choos- 
ing, never select the coarse, long legged, thin-breasted 
chickens because they are the heaviest, but take the 
plump, full-breasted, partridge-shaped, for juiciness, 
fine grain, and well flavored eating, besides having 
plenty of breast meat and less bone. There is some 
difficulty in judging a chicken from a fowl], but I will 
give you one of our professional methods. In a chicken 
the lower end of the breastbone is always soft, like the 
gristle of a person’s ear. The spurs of a young cockerel 
are soft, loose, and short. When old, the comb and 
legs are rough, spurs hard and firmly fixed, and both 
cock and hen have a hard breast-bone. When seeking 
for the best fowls, select those which are youngest, 
plump, fleshy, and fat, and with nearly white flesh. 
When the flesh on the breast will mash under the press- 
ure of the thumb, the bird will be tender. Turkeys 
are in market all the year around, but are best in the 
fall and winter. Young turkeys have smooth black 
legs and a short, gristly breast-bone at the thin end, 
where it joins the stomach The old turkey is best for 
boning, and generally preferred for a plain boil. In 
March and April the flesh of all turkevs begins to get 
soft, dry, and spongy, and not well flavored.” The 
butcher now held up by its legs a fine-looking duc, 
and in an instant the weight of the body had broken the 
legs at the joints. ‘‘ That,” -aid he, ‘‘is a positive 
proof that the bird is young. Now feel how brittle the 
windpipe is, which is another test of a young duck. 
Always pick out a plump, fat, compact-looking bird. 
These same tests will apply to a young goose ; andina 
good, young bird you will notice that the feet and bill 
are yellow, while these same parts are found in an old 
bird to be red. Geese are best in the fall and winter 
months. Green geese, or those under one year, are in 
market in the early summer months.” 

By this time the market was quite full of housekeepers 
hurrying to and fro to obtain the best bargains; sol 
thanked my kind informant, and took my leave, prom- 
ising myself to come some other morning and learn 
what the fish and game men could tell me about the 
contents of their stalls. 


A DaneGeEnovus PREPARATION.—Our rocks and fences 
are placarded now with advertisements of arsenic wafers 
for the complexion. The attention of the health author- 
ities was called to this noxious preparation. An inves- 
tigation proved tbat the arsenic wafers contained but the 
smallest fraction of the deadly drug, but that, if eaten 
In quantities, they are very deleterious. The preparation 
and sale are violations of two sections of the health code, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Young girls are 
usually the purchasers of such goods when placed on 
the market, and it is the duty of every woman to inform 
the autborities of their sale, and drive them from the 
market. Dr. Hammond says: 

‘* Arsenic is poisonous in small doses, and consequently 
differs from cocaine. In medicine it is generally used as 
arsenious acid. Two and a half grains killed a healthy and 
robust girl of nineteen years in thirty-six hours. Under 
circumstances favorable to the poison, from two to three 
grains will killan adult The doses used in medicine vary 
from one-fiftieth to one-twentieth of a grain. These arsenic 
wafers contain much less than that, and consequently have 
no effect. They therefore are a frand, and the man who 
makes them ought to be arrested.’’ 
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MISS LYON’S WAY. 
PART I. 


By Anwa Ripiey. 


HIS world is all a wilderness of woe!” cried 

Tessa Dewey, dropping her books on to the table 

and throwing herself down on the lounge, with a sigh 
oddly at variance with her roi ni, merry face. 

‘*What dreadful thing has happened ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Dewey, looking up from her sewing in mock 
alarm. ‘‘ Didn’t you know your Latin lessor, or did 
Mabel Hazard walk home with Edith Wells and leave 
you to come alone ?” 

‘‘ Now, mamma,” remonstrated Tessa, ‘‘ you needn’t 
make fun of me, for this isa real trouble. Edith has 
asked Tom and me to go down there this evening, to 
look over some portfolios of engravings that her father 
has had sent on from New York. They are perfectly 
lovely, Edith says, and nearly all the class will be there ; 
but, oh, my beloved friends ! I have just remembered 
how I rent my germents last Sunday, and, like poor 
Flora McFiimsey,‘ I’ve nothing to wear.’” 

**Can’t you mend your dress before it is time to go ?” 
asked Mre. Dewey. 

‘‘Why, Mamma Dewey !” cried Tessa, ‘‘ don’t you 
remember what a hideous, zigzag tear itis? ‘’Tis not 
so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door, but ’tis 
enough ;’ it will take a solid half-day to mend it, It 
really belongs to Mrs. Brown to do,” she went on, half 
scolding, half laughing. ‘‘If her husband will leave 
his old molasses barrels and things spreading half across 
the sidewalk, Sundays as well as week days, the 
Common Council ought to compel his wife to mend the 
dresses that get torn on them. I have a great mind to 
go and tell her so this minute.” 

‘* Better get your dress and see what can be dane,’’ 
advised Grandma Benton from her rocking-chair by the 
fireside. 

‘‘Tt’s no use to harrow up our souls and freeze our 
young blood with the painful spectacle,” groaned the 
girl. ‘‘I know each angle in its dreary length by heart. 
And Edith says there is an exquisite St. Cecilia, like 
Mrs. Raymond’s, among the pictures, and the lovejiest 
bas-relief of the Presentation of the Virgin. ‘Iam the 
most unhappy woman living !’” 

‘You mean you are a member of a Shakespeare 
Club,” laughed Mrs Dswey. ‘‘ Go and get your dress, 
you absurd child, as your grandmamma suggested. It 
may prove not so hopeless a case as you Imagine.” 

‘** Lay not that flattering unction to your soul,’” 
replied Tesea, as she left the room. 

Her mother and grandmother heard her slowly mount 
the stairs, but presently she came fiying down at 
a breakneck speed, and, rushing into the sitting-room 
with the dress on her arm, she seized Mrs. Benton in a 
frantic em brace. 

** Oh, you blessedest of grandmothers !” she cried, 
‘* If ever there was au angel in spectacles, it’s you! Uh, 
you needn’t look innocent and pretend you don't 
kaow ; nobody else can darn like that. Just look there, 
Mamma Dewey ! every stitch done, and so beautifully 
you would hardly know there had been a tear! I shall 
never do such work, if 1 liveto be a hundred. How did 
you come to do it, you beautiful woman, when you 
know ii’s one of the laws of the Medes and Persians that 
I shal] mend my own ciothes ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” replied grandmamma, acjusting her 
cap and picking up the stitches that Tessa’s violent grati 
tude bad caused ber to drop, ‘‘ your mother is gq iite 
right in insisting that you shall do your own mending 
To be able to carn nicely is an accomplishment 
no woman can afford to lack. But,” with a deprecating 
look at Mrs Dcwey, ‘‘this was such a very ugly tear, 
and required so experienced a hand to mend it ae 
it should be done, that I thought your mother would not 
mind this once; and 1 was afraid you might need the 
dress befure Saturday ; to I took the time yesterday 
morning, when your mother was at the Board meeting 
and I was alone.” 

are a saint !’ was Teesa’s emphatic rejoinder. 

Grandmamma didn't spoll her daughters in this 
fashion, ” laughed Mrs. Dowey, sbakiny ber head, ‘* but 
I am hearifiy glad to have Tcsea see the piciures. Ruu 
away, child, and get your jessons, or you will iese your 
pleasure, after all.’’ 

The next morning, after Tessa had given her grand. 
mother a glowing deacripiion of the engravings that she 
had most enjoyed, she exclaimed, thoughtfully : 

‘« It is very one sided, grandmamma ; you are always 
doing favors for me, and I never can do anything for 
you in return.” 

“You don’t Know what you do for me, my dear 


‘6 Ob, well,” repiled Tessa, a little impatiently, “y 


child,” replied her grandmother, fondly. : 


don’t mean ix @ general way ; one always wants to have 


the decency to make it pleasant to have one about. But 
1 never can do you any special kindness, like your mend- 
ing my dress, and it seems mean to be always receiving 
and never giving.” 

‘* Yes, my dear,” sald grandmamma, ‘‘I know what 
you mean. But, Tessa, I wiil say to you what Miss 
Lyon, one of the noblest women who ever lived, sald to 
her school when I was at Mount Holyoke. I can’t give 
her exact words, but they wer. to this effect: ‘ You 
may not be able to repay the person from whom you 
have received a favor, but you can do some one else a 
kindness, and so pay the world. Youcan discharge the 
debt that fe weighing you down, by doing for some one 
who is in need what you would like to do for me,” 

‘‘ But, grandmamma, I never meet people who need 
help.” objected Tessa. 

‘* Keep your eyes open, my child, and you will not 
have far to seek,” replied Mrs. Benton, in the tone of 
one who had exper!mental knowledge. 

The next Saturday evening Tessa hunted in vain 
through the library and parlor for the volume of ‘‘ Quen- 
tin Durward,’ which she kad begun several days 
before. 

Perhaps Tom has it upstairs,” sugzested her mother, 
in reply to the twentfeth entreaty to tell ‘‘ where it could 
possibly be.” 

‘I never thought of Tom,” cried Tessa, already half 
way up the stairs, for Tom, though the musician of the 
family, very seldom troubled the library. 

In response to her light knock, she was ordered to 
‘* Come in, if you want to,” and, opening the door, she 
was astonished to behold her usually sunny-tempered 
brother sitting with both elbows on the table before him, 
his bands buried in his hair, scowling darkly at one 
corner of the room, where lay, sprawling open and much 
crumpled, the volume of which she was in search. 

‘* Why, Tom,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what on earth {fs the 
matter ?” 

‘What difference docs it make to you ?” growled 
Tom. 

makes every difference,” replied Teesa. “How 
can I enjoy my mind, as Mr. Daily esys, when you look 
ready to eat the whole family, and when poor Quentin 
Durward is in such disgrace in the corner? What has 
he been doing, and how did he get here ?” 

‘*T fired him,” returned Tom, Jaughing a little shame- 
facedly, as Tessa p'cked up the book and smoothed its 
pages, ‘‘and I'm afraid 1’)] do it again if you bring him 
too near. Im in an awful fix,” he added, confidentially, 
glad to unburden his mind to a sympathetic listener. 
‘* You see, my old essay was duc week before last ; but 
you know I can’t write ersays, and I should think Miss 
Bowen might have found it out by thistime. But ehe 
never has any compassion for a fellow; sheis always 
throwing Macaulay and Mill, and those old chsps who 
wrote books in their cradles, at your head and expecting 
you to do as well as they did. She told me that my last 
essay was a disgrace to the grade, and I thought 
I wouldn’t ruin the reputation of the school, so I didn’t 
write for my next date. Then what did she do but 
report me to Mr. Haskins, and he was mean enough to 
esy he’d mark me zero in everything till I came totime. 
You know it’s all I can do to tcrape through any way, 
and if I ve a lot of zeros to fight against I never can do 
it; and so good-by to all hopes of the musical festival 
father promised I should go to if I passed this year,” and 
Tom knit his brows and whistled defiantly. 

‘*But what had ‘Quentin Durward’ to do with it ?” 
asked Testa, who had listened to Tom’s outburst with 

soothing respect for his woes. 

“ Why, I told Mr. Haskins I didn’t kaow anything to 
write about, and he said to take one of the topics of the 
day ; but when I told him that I wos keeping my opinions 
on all great questions in reserve, he got mad, and told 
me to bring in an abstract of ‘Quentin Durward’ on 
Monday morning, or get the zeros. Z:ro it will be, too, 
for I might as well try to fly to the moon as write an 
abstract of a book,” groaned Tom. 

‘‘Have you read it ?” asked Tessa, taking up one of 
the sheets of paper lying on the table. 

‘On, yes, I’ve read it,” returned Tom, impatiently, 
** but that dcesn’t heip me any.” 

haven’t had time,” said Tessa, absently. 
you tell me the story ?’ 

** Well, that’s cool!’ cried Tom. ‘' No, I won’t tell 
you the story ; you can read it for yourself. Im sure 
you're welcome to the book !” 

‘* Now, Tom,” rep'ied Tessa, seriously, ‘‘if you will 
go over there on the lounge, wiih your back to me, and 
tell me ihe story just as wellas you know how, I will 
see what I can do to help you.” 

This fora time Tom stoutly refused to do, but, as 
Tessa was as firm in refusing her help on any other 
ierms, and as he had great faith in her cleverness in time 
of trouble, at last, still grumbling that it was a shame- 
ful waste of time, and very shabby of Tessa, he laid 
himeelf down on the lounge, with his feet high in air, 
and began, ‘‘ Well, this fellow Durward—” 

** Nonsense, Tom,” interrupted Tessa. ‘‘ You are to 


use just as good language as you can command, and do 


** Won't 


your very best. You know you can tell a story splen- — 
didly if you want to.” ; 

Thus exhorted and encouraged, Tom began again, 
and, getting into the spirit of the narrative, gave quite a 
graphic résumé of the famous novel; but, as he faith- 
fully obeyed Tessa’s order to keep his back to her, he 
did not perceive that she was writing as fast as he was 
talking. 

** Now, then,” he began, straightening himself when 
the story was finfsked, ‘‘ what about the essay ? Why, 
Tessa, I don’t believe you bave been listening |” 

** Yes, I have, and writirg, too,” sald Tessa; ‘‘ just 
wait a minute, and I wil] be ready to talk.” 

‘There, Tom,” she cried a moment later, throwing 
down her pencil, ‘it’s lucky for you that I have had 
experience in taking notes. There, my son, is your 
essay.” 

‘*My essay !” echoed Tom, blankly. ‘‘ On, Tessa, 
you are very kind, and you mean all right, but I can’t 
hand in an essay you have written.” 

‘Why, Tom Dewey!” cried his slster, flushing, 
**have you so low an opinion of me as that? Every 
word here is yours ; I have merely acted as your aman- 
uensis, or rather as your stenographer, for I have 
abbreviated so much I shall have to copy it all out 
before you can read {t. I didn’t put down every word 
you said, but there isn’t one here that you didn’t say.” 

‘** But will Mies Bowen take that ? Mr. Haskins sald 
an abstract,” remarked Tom, doubtfully. 

** Well, child, what do you call an abstract? Where 
is your Webster? You may be thankful he didn’t say a 
teview ; that would have been quite another thing. All 
you need now {s a sentence or two to begin, and one to 
end.” 

Tom was still dubious, but his need was great, and he 
smothered his doubts while Tessa carefully wrote out 
her notes ; then he listened with growing wonder as she 
read the manuscript aloud. 

“*T did say just that, every word of it!” he shouted. 
“‘Good forme! Tessa Dewey, you’reatrump! How 
did you ever think of such a thing ?” 

‘Miss Goodwin has had us do it In the literature 
class,” answered Tessa, laughing. ‘' But you’d better 
begin on your part.” 

Tom’s rapture subsided somewhat when he sat down 
to ‘‘ put a bead and tall on to the thing,” but in process 
of time he had hammered out a few quite creditable 
sentences, which he admired greatly, and he almost 
heard the music of the festival as he hunted out paper 
of the regulation size for copying his production. ‘‘ For 
I’m not going to have any more such narrow escapes,” 
he explained to Tessa. ‘‘It would turn my hair gray.” 

** Your good resolutions wi!] last as long as your fright 
does,” laughed Tessa. ‘‘I shall find you tearing your 
hair again four weeks from now. But mamma will be 
up here if I don’t say good-night. We both of us ought 
to have been in bed long ago.” 

**Good-night,” said Tom. ‘‘ I sha’n’t forget this when 
you want help.” 

“Oh,” answered bis sister, ‘‘I was only paying my 
debt to grandmamma for mending my dress. She says 
that when one does you a kindness that you can’t 
repay, you can do some one else a favor, and so keep 
your books balanced.” 

‘‘That’s a good idea,” replied Tom, thoughtfully. 
** I'll remember that.” 


THE LITTLE HOMES OF THE BIRDS. 


By Mrs G. 


TD you know that the birds are the best house- 
builders in all the world? There ts no style of 
buiiding, either in earlier times or now, that can begin 
to compare with the curfous beauty of the work these 
little creatures do, some of them s0 small, too, that they 
can be almost lost in the cup of 8 fl>wer ! 

And then, too, every different bird bullds a different 
nest, just as ingenious, queerly made, perhaps, but alto- 
gether unlike any other, and this work is really the 
business of their short lives, the duty which they were 
given to perform ; and how well they do it! No one of 
us could do anything like what they do, much as we 
all think we can do. 

No animal, big or little, leads so active a life, or 
fills up the time so fully, as these bright, industrious 
creatures, for they have nefther the equirrel’s hand nor 
the beaver’s tooth to work with—only their small bills, 
claws, and body ; and it is very wonderful what they 
accomplish with them. And yet, when we remember 
that God, who is at once the great Architect and Builder, 
taught them just how to do it all, we do not wonder, 
dowe? Theneedfora home for the ‘‘ baby birds” 
every year is so great that with the necessity for it 
seems to come the God-given knowledge just how to 
make them. 

«, But there fs a very great difference between the sudely 
woven nest of the tiny sparrow and the beautiful work 
of:the'chaffinch, and far more between the trim little 
bome of the_house-wren and the immense platform of 
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larch twigs, hair, wool, and feathers which the vulture 
and his mate use for their houee. 

And yet there nests or ‘‘ homes” of the birds are not 
always made of just what they would like to use. The 
little builder cannot always find just what she would 
bave choren herself, and it often has te be of the rudest 
kind, and her tools not always fitted to such material 
either. Whatisshetodo then? Why, the very brst 


she can ; which she does, and that {s more than youor] | 


do, isn’t {t? We ought to feel ashamed of the little we 
accomplish when we are set such a lesson by some of 
‘*God’s humblest creatures,” as the birds are cften 
thought to be. 

Somo, as we know, build thefr rests on the highest 
forest trees ; others hide their wee houces in the furrows 
of the corn-fizld ; while al! the birds of the marshes go on 
to little islets or small felands, and there make a home 
for thelr birdlipgs among the reeds, and often in such 
a loose way as to float upon the water. And when you 
think of the size of even ‘ome of these marsh birds, 
isn’t it marvelous? Take the wren among the tree 
birds, hopping in and out with timid glance, and 
the humming bird, so small as hardly to be seen as it 
polses itself upon the wing—what beautiful nests —— 
build, ciocsing, as they always do— 

‘The dearest, greenest spot 
In all the wildWood glen,” 
where 
‘¢ The leaves are hung so thick around 
You cannot see the sky, 
And even on the shadiest bough 
They’)l hang their nests so high.”’ 

Usually these nests of the birds are made only to hold 
the eggs, and as a cradle for the young birds; but nota 
few birds build nests for pleasure—‘‘ entertainment 
rooms,” where they receive and amuse their friends ; 
and sometimes they are built for “‘ winter quarters.” You 


_know, perhaps, that the woodpecker sleeps always in 


the hollew of a tree, and most of the sparrows pass the 
winter nights in nice snug places, prepared very care- 
fully and warmly lined. Many of these nests are never 
reen by any eye but that of our heavenly Father, who 
knows not only where the nest ia, but every movement 
of the bird and its young within it. 

But how does the bird itself know, after selecting its 
place for a nest, just where it {s when she has to leave it 
20 often to feed her young? Did you ever think of 
that ? When we want to find a road or some land- 
mark, we look for a sign of some sort to guide us, but 
the little bird has nothing but the wonderful instinct 
God gives it, and it never misses its way. We could 
never find them out, though the bird always can. 

The mother bird is the usual nest-builder, but some- 
times her mate will help her, particularly if they are in 
a great hurry to get it done, and then it is not always as 
nicely made. 

Now, this may all seem nothing to the girls and boys 
for the birds to do. Why, children, they are really 
fighting a battle with Nfe when they are butliding their 
It is very 
hard work, s0 many dangers attend them—not the least 
of which is the cruelty of bad boys toward them, I am 
sorry tosay. Think how happy they are through it 
all, too, and trill their sweet song as if they had no 
evil to fear from anything. 

Watch some of these l{ttle warblers of a summer’s 
morning as they flap and flutter their small wings, 
spreading them out as far as they can, moving here and 
there in pretty. graceful curves, and, when their songs 
are over, go off in search of food, which some young 
birds need very often, though there are others that only 
require {t as we co, twice or three times a day. When 
the breakfast is over, the next thing to do {fs to perform 
the washing for the day, quench their thirst, teach 
the young ones if they sre old enough, then arrange 
the toilet, which they think very important, using 
dust or gand or even snow to clean up with, if water is 
not at hand. Then a brief nap must be taken, allowing 
a few minutes for the food they bave taken to digest, 
and away to the business of the day ! 

Toward night they come back after the work of the 
day {fs over, joined by others of their tribe, where for 
a while they talk together (for you know birds can talk 
as well as we), and then, as the twilight comes on, they 
together raise their vesper song, thanking God in chorus 
in their very sweetest notes for his great and wonderful 
blessings to them. And where are there any sweeter 
choirs in al] nature to sing his prafse? Dear little de 
pendent worshipers! Some have been heard even as 
late as midnight, though they are rare exceptions, for 
as a rule the sunset hour warns them that it is time to 
tuck themselves up for the night 

Very soon we shall hear the flar and flutter of these 
bustling little songsters, coming, without map or com- 


pass, back from their Southern tour, and often in the 


darkest nights. But there isa Great Guide who leads 
them as he does you and me: One who never carries 
them astray, and takes care of them just as tenderly, 
too. 
Pretty soon they will all be at work at their several | 


| 


trades; for there are almost as many trades as differ. 
ent kinds of birds. If you could watch their work you 
would find amctig them carpenters, tallers, masons, felt- 
makers, miners, basket makers, platform builders, 
weavers, cementers, dome builders, ground builders, as 
well as parasite birds—birds who just take possession of 
other birds’ nests to save making their own—and they 
are a]] wondetful ia their workmansbip. 

How gladly shall we welcome them back after the 
long, cold winter ! and let tis look to them as an example 
of industry and cheer as never before. God has given 
us far larger powers, if we only use them in the right 
direction. There is not a boy or girl who cou'd not do 
their part In life as well as the birds if they will only 
try, for nothing, as you see, iz tco small to beof use to 
God, and he madé ali creatures for his special eervice. 


THE LITTLE HOSTESS. 


IV. 
HARRIET A. CHEEVER 


By Mrs. 


-T occurs to me, in beginning our talk for to-day, that 
perhaps it is as well to tay that some of the rules 
which older persons follow would hardly apply to s 
children’s company. But in some retp-cts the same 
rule will apply to all. If, upon receiving an invitation, 
you know you wi)! not be able to eccept it, you should 
write at once and decline or refuse it. It is generally 
proper to say why you cannot come, as it is refusing a 
proffered attention ; and never forget to add thanks for 
the Invitation, and regret at being obliged to decline its 
acceptance. 

It used to be the custom to answer, sccepting an invi- 
tation, but unless it fs known that a certain number of 
persons afe desired to make upa party, {t is not common 
to do 80 now. 


If you discover that a little stranger has come to the 


house of one of your exp¢cted friends, you should send a 
note promptly inviting her to make one of the company 

When it is time to dress, do not put on the very bes 
you have—the pretty silk just finished, perhap;:. Be 
rather plafuly dressed than otherwise, because you are 
to be the little hostess, the lady receiver, of the cccasion 
and you want to show ajl the courtesy and propri-ty 
that mamma would. Your appearance should be neat, 
but plain, it belongs to a true little"lady to think of such 
things. 

Be sure and remain in the parlor to receive your 
guests, Some little girla run right up stairs with the 
first who come, but it is far better to begin by doing 
things in the best way. We said jist now that you 
wanted to show all the courtesy that mamma would at 
euch a time. 

Try in every way to make ft pleasant for those who 
have come to see you at your request; remember espe- 
clally any stranger. See to it that she fs introduced to 
all the others. Without appearing todo so. try to make 
her fee] at home. Treat aij) alike, only devoting your- 
relf a little mors, if anythiog, to the stranger guest. 
Your particular and most fot!mate friend is prezent, but 
do not single her out to-day for special attention at the 
games or in any noticeable way. 

I can hardly believe that any child would be so rude 
as to whisper toanother. But if such athing should 
happen, do not take the least notice of it, unless some 
one should try to whisper to you. If you were subject 
to such fl] manners, you might not be able to prevent i! 
for a moment, but be sure to answer out loud. Even 
at the risk of cff-nding the whisperer, answer so sl! 
could hear who were nesr you; better offend one 
‘houghtless little friend than allow such a sara of 
courtesy to be offered all the others, 

Wher supper is arnounced, try not to be the least 
prim or confused ; be bright and sportive as possible 
Ask brother Fred to cffer his arm tothe youug stranger. 
Te)] one of the other boys torun quickly for Susie be 
fore F:ank secures her, and when the boys have each 
found a little girl, pair off the others according to their 
own liking. 

Head the procession yourself, ind go immediately to 
your own place. standing until each one has been seated 
as before arranged. The stranger visitor sits at brother 
Fred’s right hand, as he was her escort and acts as host. 
Each of the other little girls who went to the table with 
a boy sifs at his right hand ; the others are seated as most 
convenient, Papa bas kindly yrovided a posy or smal! 
bunch of flowers for each ore, and ail stiffaees will van- 
ish while these are being placed in buttonholes. 

Fred will serve the tongue, instead of oneof the guests 
as we first proposed, while you pour the cocoa. Now, 
your particular friend bas very properly been placed at 
one end of the table, and asked to eerve the jelly. An 
other little girl with whom you are quite famillar dis 
penses the butter. The servant passes the biscuit and 
sandwiches and the cccoa, and all are merry as can be 


Be deliberatein everything you do, not the least hurried 


or nervous, If avy little accident occurs, either take no 


notice of ft or laugh it off. Try to say something at 


| 


once, to put a person at thelr ease who has been made 
in any way uncomfortable, 

Keep a good outlook that every one Is well supplied 
at ‘he table, but do not urge any one to take things they 
refuse. Avoid asking any one to have another biecult 
or more jelly ; it isa Mttle thing, still it suggests that 
some has already been taken. It Is better tosay, ‘‘ Won't 
you have a biscuit ?” or, ‘‘ L:t me give you same j:ily.” 
If you teach yourself these little points of etiquette while 
young, you will never f rget them. 

When you sre satisfied that all have finished their 
mea], do not be in any haste to arise from the table ; there 
will be a good deal of pleasant chat going on, and it 
is well to wait until there comes a little lull Then 
propose that it may be a little cooler ora little pleasanter 
in the parlor, and at a little movement from you the 
company will at once rise from the table, the boys wait. 
ing this time for the girls to pass first to the other room. 

The time passes very quickly from thison. When your 
little friends are taking leave, stand, as before, near the 
parlor door to receive thelradieus. They will doubtless 
tell you what a pleasant time they have bad, and how 
much they have enjoyeait. You will respond by saying 
that you were very glad they were able to coms, and 
should be happy to see them again. Do not forget to 
tell the little stranger you have been glad to make her 
acquaintance, and shall always be pleased to see her 
when visiting near your home. 


SOME LITTLE FOXES. 


© you not think it both careless and stupid fora 
person to sign his name so indistinctly that 
cannot be read? Think cf writing a letter carefully, 
about important bu-Iness, and then making a few in- 
distinct scrawls for the name and place of the writer ! 
It would serve them right if no notice were taken of 
their letters ; it might teach them a lesson, but they are 
the very people who make a great fuss if theydo not 
receive an immediate answer, and, to avold trouble, time 
is spent in trying to decipher the address. Then there 
{s another habit that it isto be hoped our young folks 
will avold—signing the letter and adding the name of 
the lace and not the State. If you are writing to an 
intimate friend, who, of course, knows where you are, 
{t is not soimportant that you should write the name of 
the place and State In which you live; but when you 
are writing a business letter, always remember that the 
world {s a big place, and there are a great many people 
{n it, a great many persons of the same name; and 
if you will examine the gazetteer or a pustal guide, 
you will be surprised ‘o sse how many places 
there are of the same name, especially in the United 
tates. It is very certain that after you have 
done this, unless you are ex'remely careless, you 
will never omit the name of the place, county, and 
State from a letter. In two months or less time many 
of our young folks will leave the cities for a vacation, 
going to strange places. When you tell your little 
friends where you are going, be sure and tell them the — 
county and S'ate, and as much mre as you can find 
out of the place you are golng. How many times will 
folks, big and little, say, ‘‘ I think it so strange Hattle— 
or John—or Aunt Sareh—does not write!’ They will 
have written, most probably, and the letter, at the very 
moment of the comment, be wandering around Jn search 
of an owner, ard finally rest in the Dead-Letter Office. 
There are habits of caro as well as carelessness, and 
these habits are formed when we are children. If, 
when you begin to write, you form the habit of signing 
your name carefully, adding the place and State, you 
will do it carefully when you are grown, without an 
effort ; you will have formed that careful habit. It is 
as {mpolite to scrawl a few marks that have no mean- 
ing, at the close of a letter, as it is to pronounce your 
name in an indistinct manner when asked to give ™ 
Writing is talking on paper. 

Sometimes it seems as though a person must be both 
concolted and ill-bred not to exercise care in thls little 
but very important matter. It would seem as if they 
said, ‘‘I am such an important person, you must know 
who Iam.” or, ‘‘I cannot take the trouble to do what 
will save you time and annoyance.” Be sure and begin 
now to sign your name distinctly, and write your post- 
office address in fuli. If you begin now to do this care- 
fully, you will have formed a habit that will save your- 
self and othere much time and serious annoyance. 


The moral must be the measure of health. If your 
eye is on the eternal, your intellect will gicw, and your 
opinions and actions wi:l have a beauty which no Jearn- 


iog or combined advantages of other men can rival]. — 


Emerson. 


There must be fidelity, and there must be adherence. 
How respectable the life that clings to its objects! 
Youthful aspirations are fine things, your theorles and 
plans of life are fair and commendable—but wil] you 
stick ?—[Emereon, 
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THE RED SEA. 


Bry Lyman ABBOTT. 


HERE bas been a great deal of discussion and even 
warm debate in the endeavor to fix the exact to- 
pographby of Scripture. That the Israelites came out of 
Egypt, that instead of pasting directly to the Holy Land 
they traveled down to the Red Sas, crossing that body 
of water through a pathway which was miraculously 
prepared for them by the power of God, and that thetr 
enemies, endeavoring to pursue them, were caught and 
overwhelmed by the waves of the cea and destroyed, is 
clear from the sacred narrative. Precisely what was 
their pathway is not clear, and scho’ars are not agreed 
in their surmises. It fe not important to determine these 
questions ; and {t is certainly unwise to waste the time 
appropriated to Bible teaching fn the Sunday-echool to 
a labored and fruitless geographical discuesion. The 
view which I here take is substantially that taken in 
Robinson’s ‘‘ Researches,” Palmer’s ‘‘ Desert of the 
Exodus,” and the Blble Commentary. 

The last plague, the death of the first-born son !n 
every Egyptian house, fille the land with a great cry. 
‘‘ Aud Pharaoh rose up in the night, he, and all his serv 
ants, and all the Ezyptians And he called for Mcses 
and Aaron by night, and said, Rise up and get you forth 
from among my people, both ye snd the children of 
Israel ; and go, serve the Lord, as ye have said. Aud the 
Egyptians were urgent upon the people, that they might 
send them out of the Jand in haste.” The children of 
Israel needed no urging; they had already prepared 
themselves for the anticipated exodus. Without delay, 
in that same night, they started from their homes, turned 
their backs upon their houses and lands, such as they 
possessed, and left forever the land of their servitude 
Instead, however, of traveling due east, which would 
have carried them isto the desert by a route norih of the 


Red Ssa, they marched in a southeasterly directfo1, by 


Ga's express direction (ch. xiv., 1-4), and reached the 
western coast of the sea at ora little south of what is 
now Suez At that time the R3d S3a extended coneid- 
erably north of Suez. What are now called the ‘‘ Bit. 
ter Lakes,” ncr‘h of Suez were then a part of the sea ; 
but bet ween this portion and the present sea was a choil, 
wich, with the receding of the waters, hainow b:coms 
dry land. It is the third day of their jouraey ; and 
Israel are at the shore of an apparently impassable sea. 
Meanwhile the Egyptians, learning of their course, have 
followed in hot pursult. To the south of Israel {3 a high 
wall of mountain crowding close to the water's edge 
East of them is the sea. To the west and north are the 
Ezyptians They are indeed ‘‘ entangled ” No wonder 
that they are ‘‘ sore afraid.” 

Their extremity is God’s opportualty. At God’scom- 
mand M_ sea lifts his rod over the waters of the sea The 
cloud that has gone before ct anzes {ts place, and stands 
between Egypt and Israel. To the latter it is a light; 
to the former it is a thick cloud hiding the departure of 
Israel across the miraculous passage prepared for them. 
At the same time a strong wind sets in from the north- 
east I: is accompanied (perhaps) by anebbtide. The 
effect of the two is to drive out the waters of the deep 
sea to the south o* Israel. The waters to the north, 
where now lie the B'tter Lakes, are beaten dow. by a 
strong wind. The shoal between the two is laid bare. 
On elther side the waters serve as a wall, protecting 
Israel from any flink attack Along the open passage 
they march rapidly. Uaercumbered by armor, without 
horses or chariots, the soft sand affords them an ade 
quate footing. All night long they press f srward acr se 
the path that has been opened forthem. Six or eight 
hours suffice for their purpose In the esrly morning 
dawa the rear of the column {2 emerging on the opposite 
bank, The Ezyptiaus do not dilecover their fiight till 
sunrise. Then, with that marvelous self-confidence 
which has actuated them throughout al! this history, 
they set off in pursuit. At the same moment a furious 
thunder stormarises (Ps. lxxvil, 15-20) The rolling 
of the thunder and the fishing of the lightnings gave 
terror to a scene of unspeakable aw.) and grandeur. 
The chariot wheels drag heavily in the wet sand and 
among the rocks and bowlders where the izht-equipped 
{sraelites hid gone with ease. B it not until the E.yp- 
tlans sre well advanced to the center of the passage ia the 
east wood stayed. Ths incoming tide has nothing to 
withstand. With mirvelous celerity the waters rush 
hack to their accustomed bed. The low, flat sand-bars 
are converied first into quiicksands, then into a mass of 
waters, 8) qiickly that not one of the Egyptian host, 
entangled with their horses a:d chariots and loaded 
down with their heavy armor {3 able to escape the 
watery grave which the God of Tiracl bas prepared for 
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them, but into which they have voluntarily marched in 
the foolhardiness of their vanity and self-confidence. ' 

1. Two great lessons are inculcated by this story of the 
deliverance of Israel : The first, God’s power and provi- 
dential care for his people in times of exigency. It 
sometimes has seemed to me that we make too much of 
Biblical miracles, and too little of miracles that are 
being enacted about us in our own times. I can see no 
reason either in Scripture history or prophecy for it. It 
is a current opinion that God has ceased from his direct 
guidance and his providential provision for those that 
trust in him. We are less ready to see his hand than 
were the Scripture writers, and less ready to acknowl- 
edge it even when we see it. If the Bible writer bad 
written the story of the siege of New York, he would 
have said : ‘‘ God prepared a thick fog which hid Wasb- 
ington and his forces while they were preparing their 


fleet to retreat from Long Island, and at the same time 


detained the British fleet, preventing it from coming up 
the Narrows. But when Washington’s preparations for 
retreat were accomplished, He lifted and broke away the 
fog, and changed the direction of the wind 80 as to 
sweep up the river the American ficet, with its soldiers 
on board, so speedily that the British fleet could not pre- 
vent or cut off their retreat.” If he had written the 
story of the slegeof Leyden, he would have said : ‘‘ The 
Lord prepared a strong westerly wind which swept the 
sea in through the cut dikes, filled the lowlands with 
water, and gave safe and victorious passage io the 
fleet of the Prince of Orange, bearing their succor and 
supplies over the now submerged meadowlani to the 
besieged and famished city, while at the same time the 
Spaniards were buried beneath the waves of the sea. 
And the Lord Jo>ked unto the host of the Spaniards, and 
troubled the host of the Spaniards ; and they said, Lot 
us fise, for the Lord fighteth against us. And they fied, 
stricken with panic.” Or if he hsd written the story of 
the Puritan Revo'uti on in England, he would have said : 
‘“ Cromwell took ship to sail for New Eagland, but the 
Lord hardened the heart of King Charles the First, that 
he would not let him go.” History is full of providen- 
tial acts determining the destiny, not only of individ- 
usls, but of nations and even epochs; providential acts 
that are events, and that have been more influential and 
controlling than the product of any human wisdom or 
courage * 

2 Wecannot be mistaken in thinking that there is in 
this story of the Great D>liveranc; of Israel a prophecy 
and a parable of that greater deliverance which Christ 
has wrought for the nations of the earth. Every man 
is, in a sense, a bondsman to his own passions, appetites, 
habits, and circumstances. There are few men who can 
find in their own experience a transcript and an inter- 
pretation of the seventh of Romans: ‘‘ Not what I wou'd, 
that do I practice ; but what I hate, thatI do... . Tne 
good which I would, Ido not; but the evil which I 
would not, that I practice.” To every one thus in bond- 
age to an evil nature or evil circumstance, or both com- 
bined, God comes as a Deliverer; and he who accepts 
God's deliverance beholds his sins, like Paarach’s hosts, 
buried in the depths of the sea. Th32 song of Moses {fs 
the song of the redeemed : ‘‘ The Lord is my strength 
and song, and he is become my salvation.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. | 
-THE RED SEA. 
By Extiy Hontmeton 


UT of Egypt At last the children of Israel were 

out of the land where they had been treated so 
cruelly. Pharaoh and his people wanted them to go. 
They said: ‘' Hasten; do not walt, but take all you 
have, and go. There are gold and silver and clothes ; 
you may have anything you want, only go quickly.” 
They started in the nisht, and by morning they were 
all away, and stopped on the border of the wilderness 
to bske unJeavened cakes of the douzh which they had 
brought with them because they could not wait to 
make it into bread. 

Which way? It was not very far to cian by the 
road over which Jacob and his sons had come down 
into Exypt: but this people had God for a leader, and 
they were not to go a step without his direction. 
Tostead of leading them on by the straight way, he told 
them to turn south, and go down into the wilderness, 
because there were strong, fighting people called Paiiis. 
tizes who would be sure to trouble them if they went 
near their country. 

The guide God was their leader ; but they could not 
see God, so he kindly gave them something which they 
could see. He madea great cloudy pillar move before 
them, 80 that whenever they saw it they might remem- 
ber that the Lord was with them, and not be troubled 


’ Compare Exod., ch. xiv; Ps 
7-11; cxxxvi, 13-15. 
? See for a number of historical {!]ustrations Carrington’s “* Bat 


Ixxiv , 18; Ixxvii , 15-20 , cvi., 


' tles of the Revolation,” chap. vil. See also Motley’s “ Dutch 
Republic,” pages 572-576; ‘‘ Hictory of England”’ (Vol 


TV., page'501, Harper's edition). 


or afraid. And at night the pillar was bright instead 
of dark, shining like fire, to show that God’s presence 
was still with them. They did not need to ssk ques. 
tions, or to wonder which way would be best to go; 
they had only to follow the pillar of cloud, and when 
it stopped they camped, and waited till if moved on. 

The first camp. The place where they camped the 
first night, after marching all day among the rocky 
valleys, was in a natrow place between the mountains 
and the Red Sea. It seemed like a very safe place, for 
there was only one way to get there, unless it was through 
the sea. But presently they heard a sound like the 
tramping of an army, the sound of chartfote and horses. 
and they saw that the Egyptians were coming after — 
them. They came nearer and nearer, and then, as ft 
was evening, they. too, camped just a little way off. 
They had been sorry, after all, that they had let thelr 
slaves go away, and carry s0 much with them, and they 
meant to drive them back, or kill them ; but they were 
pot in any haste They thought they had them safely 
where they could not escape, and so they would rest 
awhile. 

Help promised. The people cf Israel thought there 
was no way of escape. They cried unto the Lord-.; and 
they were so full of fear, thinking of wnat their crue! 
masters would do to them, that they wiahed they had 
stayed in Eeypt. But Moses sald: ‘‘ Fear not; the 
Lord wil! fighi for you ; you shall never see this great 
army seain” Ana the cloudy pillar moved sround, 
and came between the two camps, like a great curtaln, al! 
dark on the side toward the Eeyptians, and al) bright 
on the side toward the Israelites, s0 that one camp was 
in darkness and the other in light. 

The pathway Then the Lord told Moses to stretch 
out his hand over the sea, and when he stretched it out 
God sent a strong east wind that swept back the waters 
all night, until by and by they were divided into two 
parts. There was a pathway of dry land left, with 
water upon each side of it reaching from shore to shore. 

Moving on. Over this wonderful pathway, all 
lighted by the shining plllar behind them, the chil. — 
dren of Israel marched on, into the sea, and on, on, til! 
some of them began to reach the other side The 
Egyptians could not see them, but they could tell that 
they were moving, and they followed after. But in- 
stead of a glorious helpar to light the way, and say, 
‘* Fvar not !’ the great God who looked upon them sent 
fishes of avery light through the cloud that hung b>- 
fcre them. Tae story says, ‘‘The Lord lookel upon 
them, and troubled them,” and filled their hearts with 
fear. The wheels of the chariots dragged heavily, and 
came off, and the Egyptians said, ‘‘ Lot us fly, for the 
Lord is fighting against us.” 

Destruction But it was too late to fi y. Tae Lord 
had forgiven them over and over, and now there was 
no ercipe. .When morning came, and all the children 
of Israel were safe upon the other side the Lord sent 
the waters rolling bick to thelr place, and the sea 
swept over the host of the Ezyptians. Taey fled against 
it, but it overthrew them, and that was the end of 
Paaraoh and his proud army. 

The song of Moses Tne Ezyptians used to write 
songs to tell of the victories that their kings ha4 ga'ned, 
and sing them at their feasts, and have them written 
upon the walls of their temples. So M ses made a song 
to tell of the great victory which the Lord had gained 
for his people over thelr enemies. H> said, ‘‘I will 
sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ;”’ 
and the people sang and shouted, and praised the Lord, 
and thought they never should be fearful or disobedient 
again. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYM4N 


E ‘‘ would not let them go.” Toat was the el gan 

of Paaraoh’s As the freedom of 
the co ored race was hastened by the slave driver's will 
fulness, 80, doubt, Israel's relief was comp!eter In 
Paaraoh’s suicidal purautt of his selfish purpose. It is 
his wit that keeps the devil from caplurlag the world 
If he w.sn't soshrewd he would ba shrewder. Tactics 
were the death of Niro von Muay a politic'an bas 
failed simply because he insisted on belag op que as 
“boss” instead of tranelicent as statesmaa I think 
there sre more foxes’ pelis at the fucrisrs whom I visit 
than cf any other animal 


The saiats have many defe :ders. Was makea mistake 
in fancying that all we need is leadership M \ny people 
are lost o1 the right road simply because they are sur 
prised The devil's favorite tric is to atiack the saints 
from the rear Tae elect are freq rently u'‘fisnked. It 
is for tole reason that, after the saints get used to the 
road, the angels of the Lord take bick tracks and hover 
around the rear. I: is a good deal casier to tiad the 
right road than i is to walk in it. A man needs all the 
aids to righteousness there are, because oae may not b; 
in @ majority unless he be one with God. 
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Some folks can see through a thing or two, while to 
others things are cloudy. That which is clear to one {s 
clear as mud to another. Some people see things 
through, while others fall to see through things. Some 
folke are always in the dark. They never see the light 
aide, because they are always on the dark side. They 
who are on the bright side are on the right side. The 
difference is in the way the light strikes the moral 
retina. Light is darkneas to an owl. What helps Israel 
to salvation confounds Egypt into destruction. The 
devil is always tu a cloud, because he {3 under one. If 
the devil’s eyes were as able as his legs, none of us 
would ever get through the Red Sea. 


Every cloud bas a stiver lining, and the side that is 
turned toward God, or, it might be better to say, the 
aide God turns toward, is the bright side. Every strand 
of light {s the precipitation of darkness, and every whit 
of darkness is made up of rays dark and light. 
solution of darkness is the dissolution of light. When 
the cloud is all light to Israel and all dark to Pharaoh, 
it is because peopie who love darkness rather than light, 
because of their evil deeds, are unable to use for vieion 
what God {intends for light. You let your eye fail into 
nocuous desuetude, and finally it won't be able even to 
recogufze the sun, 


What will take place slowly, or noi at all, in the dark, 
will happen Instantly tn the light, and vice versa. Dark- 
ness la disorder and loss, while light is organic. Many 
poor specimens of men and women are due to northern 
exposures. Men are beginning to agree that.a house lot 
facing north {isn’t worth half price. The actinic rays of 
light are essential both to physical and moral supremacy. 
The Egyptian lives on the north siJe of the humana lot 
by his own election, and it will inevitably happen, when 
he gets into the Red Sea way, that the light ahead will 
be light only to those who are ahead. Though the sun 
be self-lum{nous, he wh» {s without eyes adapted to sun- 
light is without 4 sun. 


Certain surfaces refrac: or reflect light. Some absorb 
all that others radlate. Some recelve, but never give. 
It js just so in the spiritual world. Some people make 
of direct light indirect twilight, while some give out as 
polar'zed the light which falls on them Some people 
are alwavs siting {fn the sua, but they never give any 
evidence of sunshine. The light seems to be trans- 
formed Into darkness by falling on them. This fs why 
the cloud Is rose and amber to Moses ahead, and ocher 
and umber to Pharaoh behind. 


I think the subtlest thing wit ever said was Diogenes’s 
order to Alexander to get out of his sunshine. As Hu- 
dibras says, Dicgenes’s tub was greater than Alexander’s 
world, because Alexander had done the world and Dlo 
genes hadn’t done the tub. A desire to have little and 
to be little gave Diogenes immortality, because the 
world doesn’t so often get an original idea regarding the 
Microcosmos as it dois regarding the Cosmos. The 
importance of a man getting where he won't interfere 
with other folks’ sunshine {s as great as is the impor. 
tance of his getting where he won’t interfere with his 
own sunshine. Phsraoh not only got on to the shady side 
himself, but tried to keep Moses’s face from the east, 
The sublime impudence of Diogenes in a nobler matter 
is the sublime independence of Moses. 


The velocity of light is a miliion times greater than 
that of sound. Hence Moses saw more than he heard. 
The wisest men are seers, not hearers. A parson whom 
I highly esteem recently put the truth epfgramatically 
when he said: ‘‘A man who has something to say is 
worth vastly more to society than one who simply has 
something to tell.” Light is a bundle of seven strands, 

: and honestly received into the soul it is of sevenfold 
power, creating and recreating. Moses was led to save 
his nation by the light of the burning bush more than 
by the celestial exegete thereon. You can measure 
men very accurately by the degree in which they pre- 
fer thelr eyes to their eare . sight first and s cond, to 
hearing second and third. 


The licht which comes from heaven {s like darkness 
to av evil min’. If you have baca reading by a candle 
of half candle power and somebody turos an electric 
light on your page, you will be uaable to read. Eyes 
used only to twilight cannot read by s sunburst. It 
was in harmony with the nature of things that what 
was a pillar of fire to Israeli shouid bea bewildering 
cloud to Egypt. 


There is more power in the right band than in the 
wrong hand. Moses’ little finger is mightler than 
forearm. The pc wer of a good man over the 
universe of God fs godlike {n the ratio that he shares 
godiikeness, There {4 dynamite as weil a3 ano- 
dyne in the celestial pharmacy, and he who is 
welltode in the art as fh the sclence of celestial 
things has power both over things seen snd 
unseen. We do not yet know more than a thing or | 


Tbe. 


two of.the endlets secrets of this universe, of the power 
of the seen over the unseen, as wel! as of the unseen 
over the seen. You tell me that this, that, or the other 
is impossibic, and [ exhort you to caution. You do not 
yet know the power of your own right arm. Ar 
exigency makes giants of pygmles. There are gymnasia 
we wot not of where the mora! heroes wax mightler than 
we suspect. Until we have found Moses’s secret of 
strength, we are rash to question his lifting power. 
Uatil we have tested the power of Inspiration, we must 
not call every wand-bearer a fraud. There is a genuine 
to every counterfeit, as there is & counterfeit to every 
genuine. When you bave found Moses’s God you wiil 
understand Moses’s rod, and understand the great cur- 
rents that may be set {in motion in the air and in the 
earth in the coincidence of the forces of matter, mind, 
and spirit. 


There is a vast amountof philosophy !n the one horse 
shsy. A gig with one wheel is a unicycle that Pharaoh 
can’t manage, for the issue is one of center of gravity, 


‘which In the case of Pharaoh inevitably means what 


the ‘cyclist calls ‘‘a headcr.” That which is a man’s 
main réliance often turns out to be his undoing. No 
doubt Pharaoh had a good deal of contempt for the 
ragamv flings whom he chased; but he found out how 
much more heaven {s tn favor of Shank’s mare in cer- 
tain tempers of the hub sround which arlstocracy re- 
volves. Pharach’s army got In its own way because of 
its elaborate equipment. Two arms are better than 
four. A charlot with one wheel off is worse than no 
chsrlot. It is often better In the world not to have 
too much baggage, and advantages easily get in their 
own way. 


The ancient societies had thelr genesis !n rich romance 
and their exodus in barren tragedy. When you sail 
the Levant and look on the plain of Troy you are re- 
viewing the romantic arenas of societies that were con- 


| temporary with the King who knew not Joseph, aud are 


thinking of Father Anchises on neas’s resolute back, 
moving on Europe to found the empire of the world. 
You sweep up the Nile, and you thiak of the silken galls 
of Cleopatra and of the dangerous fascination that fancy 
has for fact. But you will observe that while the 
States whose empire has been militant chi: fly have been 
founded in poetry, the States whose empire has first 
been spiritual have been founded in prose. There was 
no Homer to sing of Jochebed, and Moses’s instituifons 
were utterly devold of the chivairic and romantic. 


The foundation of the Hebrew soclety, like that of 
the Puritan socfety, has a good deal to do with rock and 
water, and very little to do with legend and story. The 
singers of Israel were: 0: Mosa‘c. Had New Engiand- 
ers been of an Orfental mind, we should have had 
Samoset and Pocahontas and Miles Standish in our 
Yankee Pantheon, instead of disenchanting them all, 
and disposing of one of them utterly. A State whove 
foundations are In ethics more then {fn ethnics will not 
be rich in fable and in legend. Every rece that takes 
the soul of man a step nearer to God comes out of the 
ark, and is saved through tribulation. There is the 
least potstble of epic farcinationin the Exodus. Scholars 
read Homer; but the Pentateuch isa spiritual classic 
in which the romantic and classic schools find little 
fertility. 


And when al! is done, then all begins to be sald ; for 
men’s faiths grow out of experience. We have our 
faiths commanded to us, but that does not commend 
them to us. An inherlied faith is nothing more than a 
second-hand coat, both misfit and unfit. Our time fs 
troubled with creeds because {t has not worked out a 
creed. There {s no real creed that does not come out of 
a deed. was a lumpof clay; it knew little and 
believed lsss about God. But the tremendous expert- 
ence of the Red Sea was a revelat’‘on. That great trag- 
edy unfolded a new world. After all, there was God, 
and here was a faith. | 


The kingdom of God is like leaven hid in a measure 
of meal. The real powers are subtie ; the real things 
are secrets; the gold {js hid in quar'z. Finally, Israel 
believes. Do we belfeve? If so, it is because we have 
seen His salvation. To most of us the Red Sea is the 
only experience that will reveal the mysteries of the 
divine kingdom. We cannot enter that kingdom by 
the laying on of hands, but by the laying on of our- 
selves. We must /earn to eat bitter herbs. Many 
things are according to law that crucify license, and 
many more things are according to grace that crucify 
law. Uniesa we er joy many things that once nauseated 
us, We shouid suspect cur alleged progress to be stock 
sif}l. and our plety to be hidebound. At last we may 
bu ffat even the Red Sea ; nothing shajl overwhelm ue. 
Though troubles roll as a sea, you shall not drown a 
saint. Nosinner can stand in that flood. He whose 
back is turned on Sinai will never compass the sea, 
much leas the wilderness that separates Sinal from Osl- 


vary. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRA. 
TION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH.’ 


By Tae Rev. Barrows, D.D. 


“THE church is not a human club, but a divine insti 
1 tution. Its beginning, constitution, and model are 
of God, and it is buman only so far as the tabernacle 
was human, when built by men’s hands, {n strict con- 
formity toa divine plan. Its management must vary 
among men, but its organic laws, framed and incorpo- 
rated of God, must not be damaged. 
As to the basis of membership, there is but one con- 
dition : he entering must be presumably a friend of God. 
Right to complete membership ts established by reform- 
atory grace, and evidence of it is full qualification for 
admission. The members are in no such sense the keepers 
of the coor of God’s house as that they may keep out 
kpowlngly God’s conceded friend. 
The Cambridge Platform says: ‘‘ The things which 
are requisite to be found in all church members 
are repentance from sin and faith.” And Samuel 
Mather says : The requlsttes for ad mission are renent- 
auce toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And in a paper on creeds and church member- 
ship by the Rev. Edward N. Packard, read before the 
Suffolk South Conference of Churches, he says : ‘‘ The 
practical alm in al! church examinations {3 to find out 
Christ’s disciples and bring them into his fold.” The 
examination is of piety and not theology, and when a 
friend of God is found that should end the search, 
since God authorizes ther to look for that only. 
Baxter well says: ‘‘It is very perilous when men will 
deny either entrance or communion to any that Christ 
would have received.” And Robert Ha'l also: ‘‘ We 
are expressiy commanded in the Scriptures to tolerate 
in the church those diversities of opiaion which are not | 
inconsistent with salvation” How little theology one 
may have and yet be a Christian ‘{s easily answered in 
the case cf children sanctified from the womb. And 
the Bible teils us of Christians who had ‘‘ not so much 
as heard whether there be any Moly Ghost.” 
We find from the Scriptures that the original church 
was a very ‘imple society, into which any one could 
come who feared God and worked rightecusness. The 
entrance was as easy und natural and unconditioned as 
that of a loving child at his father’s door. The awful- 
ness and shrinking which now guard some church doors 
fs human prefix. 

Certain considerations follow this: 

1. There should he no such bar across the church door 
as will keep a child of God from entering, or require him 
to creep or climb, Some would consult the social stand- 
ing, or theological pattern, or constitutional disagree- 
ableness, in admitting members. This is al! foreign to 
the family spirit in God’s household. We may not die- 
criminate in receiving his children. The church must 
choose the clrosen of God. Mr. Packard, already 
quoted, well says: ‘‘ We have no right to raise the 
question, in admitting members, extraordinaries ex- 
cepted, as to our peac: and efficiency when evidence of 
sound conversion has been presented and accepted. It 
is our duty to take those whom Christ has taken, unless 
we are to be a club.” Making it necessary for Chris- 
tians disagreeable to us in creed cr life to go else where 
is compelling the organization of those cl'que and club 
churches, of which ours may be one, 80 ¢/i/e- and 80 
exactiv right in the dcectrines 

2. Grace should be trusted rather than by laws to keep 
the house of God orderly in the walk of a good life. 
Because grace is divine, and the by-laws are human. 
Grace in him entering, and in those receiving, and the 
grace of God co-operating, do not leave much room for 
subscription to a code of regulations on a good Jife. 
One shculd not be received to ‘‘ doubtful disputations,” 
or be kept out by them. . 

3. No child of God may he excommunicated, The 
brotherhood are 10t owners of the house {a apy such 
sense as that they may turn outof doors one of the 
family. His brethren may not sell Joseph to the 
Ishmaelites. Edwards is aupysosed to agree with the 
Scriptures in saying that he only may be excommunti- 
cated ‘‘ that the church cannot any longer look upon as 
a Christian, and so reject bim.” 

4 The administration of the church should be rather in 
the tnterests of correct living than of correct believing, 
Because the result sought is a saint, not a scholar, and 
the leading feature of a Christian !s the neart, and not 
the head. Of course theology should be studied and 
taught most elaborately somewhere. The government 
of God tn redemption, as the government of the United 
States, needs its West Points ; but the churches and the 
common schools need not be organized into sacred and 
civil West Points. 

5. God has intrusted the keeping of our most holy reliq- 
ton, through his church, to piety rather than the logy. 
And very prudently, as results show, fer her+ses are 


'‘ A paper read by appointment before the Ministers’ Meeting. 
Boston, Maroh 21, 1687. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


bora of the learned clergy, snd not of the common 
laity. They come of cool, scholarly, and philosophical 
men, not of the devout, plain workers of every day 
Christian life. Erasmus says: ‘‘Synods and decrees 
and even councils are by no means, in my judgment, 
the fittest modes of repressing error, unless truths de- 
pend simply on authority. But, on the contrary, the 
more dogmas there are, the more fruitful is the ground 
in producing heresies. Never was the Christian faith 
purer or more undefiled than when the world was con- 
tent with a single creed, and that the shortest creed we 
have.” Somewhat longer it is now, in the improved 
Aldine Edition. 

The human mod!fications of the divine pattern of 
God’s church have brought about some serious {nfeifcl- 
ties, 

1. By these, many of God's children are kept outside of 
his church. The great difficulties between them and Gd 
have been overcome by repentance and fafth, and so 
they are qualified by grace for membership, but human 
regulations bar them. Strange that grace makes it 
easter for a sinner to come to Christ than our admiais- 
tration of the church makes it for that accepted one to 
rhow his love for Christ in Christ’s appointed way at 
the communion table! Easlerto enter heaven than the 
church ! Questions of doctrine or polity or by-law hold 
one back at the wide door when the heart bas gone in. 
Hence the origin of the true and damaging remark : 
‘* There are many out of the church as good as those 
in.” Hence the argument for the necessity of regener- 
ation is weakened, and that doctrine depreciated. Some 
of the stamp mills at the gold mines in early California 
did crude and wasteful work, saving only portions of 
the precious metal. Now fortunes are befng made by 
working over what are called “ mill tailings.” Very 
possibly enough refuse of men, though precious with 
God, is ready and waiting to make up 8 Christian church 
in distinction from a theological church. 

2. Jt 13 a serious infelicity to compel thus the organiza- 
tion of these excluded Christians into sectarian churches 
These do not originate from issues over questions of 
personal plety, but on questions of creed and polity. 
Evangelical brethren mourn over the useless mul- 
titude of denominational churches, and still go on 
founding them on snag creeds, and on platforms of 
government narrower than those of village politicians 
I hardly know a literary work more honorable to schol - 
arship and more humiliating to the church tban ‘‘ The 
Creeds of Christendom,” by Pailip Schaff. It has 2 420 
octavo pages, and may aptly be entitled ‘‘ The Doctrinal 
Wars of the Saints,” or, ‘‘ The Struggles of the Theo- 
logical Phrases,” or, ‘‘ The Plenary Inspiration of Quo- 
tation Marks.” Itisasad record that the children of 
God should have furnished so much meterfal to Pro 
fessor Schaff for this massive work. So much life and 
treasure and labor, and not a little blood, expended In 
metaphysical and philosophical and theological polem- 
ics, and stil] ardently kept up, and still difficult to be 

told, as in the famous battle of Blenheim, 


‘* What they killed each other for.”’ 

From this tampering with the divine model, we have 
scores of Christian denominations ; and they do not 
differ from each other in piety or life. They embrace 
stmply other Christians, left over or outside of the 
previous churches. Skilled theological anatomists get 
up these denominations as they would skeletons, and 
sometimes their practice is like vivisection, where 
knowledge is obtained at the cost of agony and even of 
life. These unfortunate discriminations often show in 
licensing and ordaining and installing ministers. The 
number of the apostles wou!d not have gone up readily 
to twelve under one of our councils or associations. 
Probably Calvin would be too ‘‘ sound ” now for inu- 
stallation east of the Hudson ; and if St. Paul were the 
candidate, some points said now to be Pauline might 
strike him as new on the examination. 

3. These improvements on the divine plan are proving 
very expensive. Oneillustration must suffice. There are in 
Massachusetts at out 330 evangelical churches which are 
not needed for personal and spiritual purposes. There 
are church sittings enough, and near enough to satisfy 
the godly without them. The surplus 330 furnish and 
gratify ‘‘ will-worship,” and each might be called the 
Church of the Holy Notion. They cost about $1 000 
each per annum—an annus! total of about $330 000 to 
have our own way. No wonder our missionary 
treasuries, home and foreign, are always s0 poor. And, 
sad to say, this tree of God which we have grafted 
yleldeth fruit, after his kind of graft, all through our 
maesionary fields at home and abroad. The Rev Mr. 
Gulick, editor of the ‘‘ Chinese Record,” says: ‘‘ There 
are thirty-elght Protestant missionary sccleties at work 
in China ” Among these the American Board has sixty- 
three missionaries. Thirty-eight kinds of Christians 
( ff ared to those poor pagans! No wonder they are so 
slow in choosing. The mere businees man stands amazed 
at this rival waste of Christian etocks among the “ bulls 
sad the bears” om the eccles{astical exchange And 
{he a. ffererecs Det eer ‘hese secis at home and abroad 


are mere human annexes to the Scriptures—Christlan 
Mishnas and Talmuds. 

But better times are opening. A really new departure 
has begun. Associations, ae the Sabbath-school com. 
binations, the Young Men’s Caristian Associations, the 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, and others, are direct- 
ing vigorously the great religious works outside of the 
churches, and yet inside the Church. These are an un- 
intended yet powerful protest against the close co-po- 
rations of creed and polity churches. By these movo- 
ments religion has gained the lead of dogmatic and 
scholastic and philosophical theology. Devout, loving, 
working hearts have sought and found the liberty of 
the sons of God to worx and worship together— cu. 
menical rather than ecclesiastical Christians. Voltaire 
calla the educated man “‘ one who fa not satisfied to sur- 
vey the universe from his parish belfry.”” When one 
has sung and prayed and wept and worked with the 
dear children of God In Europe and Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the sea, he will see the beauty and glory 
of a church which welcomes all who do love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity. Such a Christian will return 
to his little village church, or to his metropolitan, to put 
all its doors and gates and bolts and bars, which have 
kept out any loving child of God, on the ecclesiastical 
market ; and he will fiod there the accumulating refuse 
of other so called churches loading a falling market. 
Primitive piety is displacing provincial ecclesiasticism 
and restoring the primitive church. 


WHERE THE HEATHEN EXCEL. 


HE heathen in China have a practice that, !f in- 

troduced into this country, would soon abolish 
church falrs, rafiiss, pound parties, and the other 
questionable means of raising money to run the 
church. Dr. Corbett, a returned missfonary, savas: 
‘The heathen never go to their temples to worship 
without carrying an offering of some kind as a proof of 
their sincerity. When they become Christians this con- 
viction is not rooted out, but rather ft is heightened in 
proportion as Christianity fs regarded as superior to 
heathenism. I have secn them give to such an extent 
that I have felt it a duty to remonstrate, and remind 
them that they owed duties to their homes which must 
not be forgotten.” 

Were it not for the danger attending the knowledge 
of our church methods, it would be wise to have a few 
Chinese sent to this country as missionaries in thie par- 
ticular department of church work. The Chinese are 
so imitative that, on the whole, it is best for our people 
to confine the Enowledge of thelr methods of rafsing 
money to our own shores. | 


OUR OWN CONDITION. 


HAT a shock it would be to many people to 

stop and weigh the condition tnvolved in that 
sentence, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,’ We petition God to forgive 
us only as we forgive others. ‘‘ Sabbath Reading” gives 
the following incident : 


‘‘In the. Middle Ages, when the great lords and knights 
were always at war with one another, one of them resolved 
to revenge himself upon a neighbor who had offended him. 
It chanced that, on the very evening when he had madetbis 
resolution, he heard that his enemy was to pass near his 
castle, in company with only a few men. It was a good 
opportunity to take his revenge, and he determined not to 
let it pass. He spoke of this plan in the presence of his 
chaplain, who tried In vain to pereuade him to give it up. 

** At length, seeing that all his words had no effect, he 
said : ‘My lord, since I caunot persuade yon to give up this 
plan of yours, will yon at least consent to come with me to 
the chapel, that we may pray together before you go?’ 

‘“‘The duke consented, and he and the chaplain knelt 
together in prayer. Then the mercy loving Christian said 
to the revengefal warrior, ‘ Will you repeat after me, sen- 
tence by sentence, the prayer that our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself taught his disciples ?’ 

‘*¢T willdo it,’ replied the duke. 

‘‘ The chaplain said a sentence, and the duke repeated it, 
till he came to the petition, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’ Then the duke 
was silent. 

*** My lord duke, you are silent,’ said the chaplain. ‘ Wil) 
you continue to repeat the words after me, if you dare pray 
them? ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.’ ”’ 

***T cannot,’ replied the duke. 

“** Well,’ said the chaplain, ‘ you must either give up your 
revenge or give up saying this prayer, for to ask God to 
pardon you as you pardon others is to ask him to take 
vengeance on you forall yoursins. Go now, my lord, and 
meet your victim. God will meet you at the judgment 
day.’ 

‘** No,’ said the duke, ‘I will finish my prayer. My 
God, Father, pardon me; forgive me as I desire to forgive 
him who has offended ms ; lead me not into tem ptation, but 
deliver re from evil.’ 

Amen,’ sald the chaplain. 

‘Amen’ r pzated the duke, who had now thoroughly 

learned tte Lord’s Prayer,”’ 
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A POPULAR PREACHER. 


NE of the secrets of Mr. Talmage’s success is that 
vital subjects are chosen for his sermons. Cur 
reut questions are referred to at some one of his services. | 
He draws people to his church by this method. The 
sermon from which we give an extract was addressed to 
workers in a especial field, and was one of an advertised 
series. The intereat was great, and among the large 
audience could be seen hundreds of workers, to whom 
the sermon was specially addressed. 


‘Té is folly in this world to walt for something to 
turn up. It willturn down. Certain styles of behavior 
lead to success and eternal life, and other styles of be- 
havior lead to diggrace, poverty, and moral ruin. Those 
persons will not succeed who begin this life ‘ cowed 
down.’ 

‘‘he class to whom I speak this morning are to be 
found in this country by the tens of thousands. Many 
of them have already attained a reputation for Christian 
manliness and Christian womaaliness. I have seen their 
triais and their perplexities. I know it is hard to speak 
of moral influence when the Legislature of the State of 
New York is passing such an iniquitous measure as the 
pool bill. All attempts to regulate the social evil or the 
rum (raffic by legislation will fail. In the name of the 
Almighty God I impeach the lower House for passing 
that bill. It beats the acts of Bill Tweed. He stole 
dollars ; this proposition aims to steal the virtue of the 
State of New York. I hope the Senate wil! refuse to 
pass it, or that the Governor will veto it. 

‘** T want to say to you clerks that you are {n a school 
from which you will graduate. It takes elght years to 
make a merchant. Some of you will be clerks all your 
lives, but you are ina schcol in which the trials and 
contentions are a curriculum of study in the untversity 
of hard knocks. S»me of you are going to have 
advancement; and while I speak to you as clerks, I 
want to speak to you also as merchants, for I know you 
will graduate. Someof the merchants who are now 
most successful will tell ycu that the basis of their 
success was the hard training they hadin youth. Don’t 
be envious of the millionaire who puts his son {n bust- 
ness and gives him a large capital. You have advan- 
tages which he cannot have. Don’t be discouraged. 
Don’t sink down into despair. 

**Some ask: Will there be a time when woman will 

secure this advancement? Yes. The time will come 
when a womsn who stands bebind the counter and sells 
$10,000 worth of goods will get just as much asthe man 
who stands on the opposite side of the store and sells 
$10,000 worth of goods. I congratulate our Christian 
merchants that they now allow their women clerks to sit 
down when not employed. That isa a step in advance. 
I counsel all clerks to learn the ways of the esta blish- 
ment where they work, and obey them. The clerk who 
cannot obey an order can never learn to command. 
Learn that your interest and your employer's interest 
are not antagonistic. Don’t be ashamed to be a sub- 
altern. I could go through the stores of Brooklyn and 
pick out the clerks and saleswomen who will be success- 
ful in twenty years from now. They are the faithful 
ones. 
_ “T counsel all to find out what are the iniquitous 
demands of an establishment, and to resist them. In 
6 080 years there bas not been a time when it was neces- 
sary tosin against God. It isa fact that clerks are told 
to do that which they should not do. I think that the 
greatest temptations come to that class of men called 
‘drummers.’ Their business is honorable, but, oh ! what 
temptations! Iam told that in some stores there isa 
money-drawer to which every employee is invited to go | 
and furnish himself with money to lead visiting mer- 
chants through all the debaucherles of thecity. This 
is going on waile the professed Christian merchant 
prayiag at church. Come out from such influences ! 
What will it profit you? You will continue until the 
bead man wil! say: ‘John, you are a disgrace to the 
firm. Cashier, how much do we owe him? $1 30? — 
Here, take it and go.’ If such a merchant doesn’t go 
straight to hell, then I don’t see use for such a place. 

**IT counsel you to overcome the temptat!on of your 
calling Some people go through our stores just to 
price things. They try on the gloves until they are well 
stretched. They try on cloaks, sweep about before a 
mirror, and then say they will not buy to-day. They 
don't mean to buy at all. They leave the clerk ina 
confusion of ribbons and with a perturbed mind. That's 
dishonest. I don’t know a class of people who more 
need the grace of God than the dry goodsclerk. Inthe 
time of the war the high prices were laid to the clerk. 
Who brought on the war? Theclerk. Who fs respon- 
sible for the defects In the fabric? Theclerk. Who is 
responsible for the closing of the factories and the bizh 
prices? Theclerk. Go for bim! 

-** Then many employers are unkind. They regard a 
clerk.as only a plece of ordinary store furniture. All 
they care for their employees is what they can get out 


[of them. Then there are annoyances coming from the 
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lack of monetary recompense. Boys have been sacri- 
ficed by the thousands because of the temptations thrown 
in their way by employers who refused to pay decent 
wages. Thank God for the example of Christian mer- 
chants! There are hundreds of young men in this house 
who are dying for one word of encouragement, One 
kind word at the store to-morrow will be worth more to 
them than $15 000 five years from now. After the last 
store is shut, after the last bank’s gone down, after the 
fire-bell of the judgment day has rung out for the bura- 
ing of the world, clerks and merchants will stand on the 
same footing. All adulterations, all gouging, all out- 
rages, all snap judgments, all bad bargains and embez‘ 
zlements, will come up for examination. All men will 
be on trial, and all those who imposed upon men or 
women will go down. Oh! what a day that will be for 
the faithful clerk and employee !” 


HIS WORD. 


HE Rev. George H. Pentecost, in ‘‘ Words and 
Weapons,” in the most happy way seeks to illus. 
trate true resting in the promises of God : 


** Let me give you a simple illustration from wana 
life. A certain farmer in the country, not having sufficient 
grass for his cattle, applies for a nice piece of pasture-laud 
which he hears is to be let near his own house. For some time 
he gets no answer from the landlord. Oae day a neighbor 
comes in, and says: ‘I feel quite sure you will get that 
field. Don’t you recollect how that last Christmas he sent 
you a special present of game, and that he gave yon a kind 
nod of reccgnition the other day when he drove past in the 
cirriage ?? And with such-like words the mind 
filled with sangnine hopes 

‘* Next day another neighbor meets him, and, in course of 
— conversation, heseys: ‘I’m afraid you will stand no chance 
of getting that grass-ficld. Mr. —— has applied for it, and 
you cannot but be aware what a favorite he is with the 
Squire—occasionally visits with him, etc.’ And the poor 
farmer’s bright hopes are dashed to the ground, and burst 
like soap-bubbles. One day he is hoping, the next day fall 
of perplexing doubts. 

‘‘Presently the postman calls, and the farmer’s heart 
beats fast as he breaks the seal of the letter, for he sees by 
* the handwriting that it is from the Squire himself. See his 
countenance change from arxious euspense to undisguised 
joy as he reads and rereads that letter. 

‘+ Tt’s a settled thing now,’ exclaims he to his wife; ‘no 
more doubts and fears about it. The Syuire says the field is 
mine as long as I require it, on the most easy terms. I care 
for no man’s opinion now. word settles it.” 

‘¢ How many a poor sou! is in a Jike condition to the por, 
troubled farmer—tosseed and perplexed by the opinions of 
men, or the thoughts and feelings of his own treacherous 
heart! and it is only upon receiving the Word of God as 
the Word of God tbat certainty takes the place of doubts 
and peradventures.”’ 


‘“*T do really believe on Him,’ said a sad-looking soul to |" 


me one day, ‘but yet, when asked if I am saved, I don’t 
like to say ‘‘ yes,’”’ for fear I sheuld be telling a lie.’ This 
young woman was a batcher’s daughter, in 4 small town in 
the Midlands. It happened to be market-day, and her 
father had not then returned from market. So I said: 
‘Now, suppose, when your father comes home, you ask 
him how many sheep he bought to-day, and he answers, 
‘Ten.’ After a while a man comes to the shop, and says, 
“‘ How many sheep did your father buy to-day?’ and you 
reply, ‘I don’t like to say, for fear I should be telling a 
lie.”?’ ‘But,’ said the mother (who was standing by at the 
time), with righteous indignation, ‘that would be making 
her father the liar.’ 

‘‘ Now, dear reader, don’t you see that this well meaning’ 
young woman was virtually mak!ng Christ a liar, saying, 
‘I do believe on the Son of God, but I don’t like to say I am 
saved lest I should be telling a lie,’ when Christ himself has 
gaid, ‘He that believeth on me life,’ 
(John vi., 47 ) 

. ** Bat, , says another, ‘how may I be sure that I really 
do believe? I have tried often to believe, and looked 
within to see if I bad got it; but the more I look at my 
faith, the lees I seem to have.’ 

‘‘ Ah, my friend, you are looking in the wrong direction 
to find that ont, and your trying to believe but plainly shows 
that you are on the wrorg track. 

‘‘ Let me give you another illustration to explain what I 
want to convey to you. 

‘¢ You are sitting at your quiet fireside one evening, when 
aman comes in and tells yon that the station master has" 
been killed that night at the railway. 

‘¢ Now it so bappens that tbis man bas long borne the char- 
acter in the place for being a very dishonest man, and the 
most daring, notorious liar in the neighborhood. 

‘€ Do yon believe, or even try to believe, that man ? 

‘¢* Of course not,’ you exclaim. 

‘Pray, why? 

‘© Oh, 1 know him too well for that.’ 

“But tell me how you know that you don’t believe him ? 
[a it by looking witbin at your faith or feelings ? 

‘6 * No,’ you reply, ‘I think of the man that brings me the 
message.’ 

“ Presently a neighbor drops in and says, ‘ The station 
master has been run over by a freight train to-night and 
killed on the spot.’ After he has left I hear you cautiously 
say, ‘ Well, I partly believe it now, for to my recollectiou 
this man only once in his life deceived me, though I have 
known him from boyhood.’ 

‘* But, again I ask, is it by looking at your faith this time 
that you know you partly believe it ? 


*** No,’ you repeat ; 
my informant.’ 

‘* Well, this man has scarcely left your room before a third 
person enters, and brings you the same sad news as the first. 
Bat this time you say, ‘Now, Jobn, since you tell me, I de- 
lieve it.? 

i Again I press my question (which is, remember, but the 
re-echo of your own), How do you know that you so confi- 
dently belleve your friend John ? 

‘* * Because of who and what John 1s,’ you reply. 
never deceived me, and I don’t think he ever will.’ 

‘* Well, then, just in the same way I know that J believe the 
Gospe/, viz., because of the One who brings me the news. 
‘If we receive the witnesses of men, the witness of God is 
greater ; forthis is the witness of God, that he hath wit- 
nessed of his Son. ... He that believeth not (od hath 
made him a liar, because he believeth not the witness that 
God gave of his Son.’ (1 John yv., 9, 10.) * Abraham be/ieved 
God, and it was counted to nim for righteousness.’ (Rom. 


‘Iam thinking of the character of 


‘He has 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


PEAKING witbout thinking {s shooting without 
alming.—|[ Miss Carey. 


The talent of success is nothing more than doing what 


you can do well without a thought of fame.—{Long- 


fellow. 


Those who think they have only a very smal! talent 
are often most tempted not to trade with it for thelr 
Lord.—[F. R Havergal. 


Covetous ambition, thinking all too little which pres- 
ently it hath, supposeth itself to stand in need of all 
which it hath not.—[Sir Walter Raleigh. 


Afil'cted one, you cannot belleve it now. But you 
will come out from that furnace seven times purified in 
the refining fires of God.—[J. R. Macduff, D D. 


The martyrs to vice far exceed the martyrs to virtue, 
both {n endurance and in number. So blinded are we by 
our passions that we suffer more to be damned than to 
be saved.—[Colton. 


A Catholic legend says that the devil gave a hermit 
the choice of three great vices, one of which was 
drunkennesss. The hermit chose this as being the least 
einful., He became drunk and he committed the other 
two. 


Be but faithful, that {s all.— [Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Every misery missed isa new mercy.—/| Isaac Walton. 


Keep the home near heaven. Let it face toward the 
Father’s house.—[James Hamilton. 


Afillctions are but the shadow of Goi’s wings.— 
[George MacDonald. 


Faith {s the pencil of the soul that pictures heavenly 
things. —[T. Burbridge. 


We count words as nothing; yet eternity depends 
upon them.—[Q esnel. 


When God sends one angel to afflict, he sends many 
more, to comfort. 


' If you cannot be great, be willing to serve God in 
things that are small. —[S F. Smith. 


Ooly let us have faith in God, and we shall! not lack 
the means of doing good. Fuller. 


Gratitude to a covenant G id makes even a temporal 
blessing a taste of heaven —| Romaine. 


We do not sail to glory on the salt sea of our own 
tears; but on the red sea of a Redee mer’s blood.—/ Secker. 


. Advice is like snow: the softer it falls, the longer it 
dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into, the mind.— 
[Coleridge. 


This best culture of human friendship finds {ts infinite 
image in the saving of the soul by Jesus Chriat.—[ Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


When prayer mounts upon the wing of fervor to God, 
then answers come down like lightning from God.— 
[Secker. 


We understand death for the first time when he puts 
his hand upon one whom we love.—[Mme. de Stael. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by us in silence and apart ; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart. 
— {Longfellow. 


A child of God should be a visible beatitude for joy 
and heppiness, and a living doxclogy for gratitude and 
adoration.—[C. H. Spurgeon. 


Satan selects his disciples when they are idlo, but 
Obrist chose his while they were busy at work, either 


mending their nets or casting them into the sea.—[Far- 
endon. 


No soul was ever lost because its fresh beginning 
broke down; but thousands of souls have been lost 
because they would not make fresh beginnings — 
| aber. 


Advice should be like a gentle fall of snow, and not 
like a driving storm of hall. It should dercend vs 
and not be uttered hastily. —¢. Cox. 

Think of the day, the humbling, affecting, over- 
whelming day, when the cup of cold water will re- 
app2ar as an ingredient in the everlasting glory — 
{James Hamilton, D.D. 


Death does not destroy, but catches, crystallizes, and 
makes permanent the character of a good man, leaving 
it a priceless bequest to soclety.—[Blshop Dagget. 


We shapos ourselves the {oy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
—[ Raphael, 


Because Carist loves us he claims us, and desires to 
‘have us whoily yielded to his will, so that the operations 
of love in and for us may find no hindrance —({|F. R. 
Havergal. 


Godisasun. He {s the infinlte good. Nothing but 
a living, sensible communion with him can displace 
heaviness from the heart and shed happiness over the 
life —[T. Pearson. 


As a king is honored in his image, s0 Ged is loved and 
hated in man. Hecannot hate man who loves God : 
nor c3sn he who hates God love man.—[St. Chrysostom. 


Satan always rocks the cradle when we sleep a: our 
devotions. If we would prevail with God, we must 
wrestle ; and if we wou'd wrestle happ!!y with God, we 
must wrestle first with our own dullness.—[ Blehop Hall. 


What fs useful will last; what {is hurtful will sink. 
‘‘God himself cannot procure good for the wicked,” 
eald the Welsh triad. ‘God may cons:nt, but only for 
a time,” said the bard of Spaino.—[ Emerson. 

Heart work must be God’s work. Only * ‘the great 
beart maker can be the heart-breaker. If I love Him, 
my beart will be filled with his spirit and obedient to 
his commands. —[ Baxter. 


| If you would be well served, you must serve yourself. 


A NEW CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


6 box Presbyterians of Michigan, after due consideration 

and full discussion in the State Synod, decided last 
year fo establish a college, and this year the new institution 
has been located at Alma, Gratiot Connty. Mich., a little 
north and east of the center of the State. They were Jed to 
this location by the fact that no institution for higher edu- 
cation exists in that part of the State, and also by the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. A. W. Wright, of Bay City. This wealthy 
gentleman, who is well known in Northeastern M!chigan as 
a leading lumberman of that section, donated to the college 
a fine site of thirty acres, on which he has erected two new 
brick buildings, the.whole gift being estimated at $40,000. 
Alexander Folsom has given $30 000, and smal'er sums have 
at present swelled the cash endowment to $100 009, while 
contributions are steadily being made. A third bu'lding is 
in process of erection, and will be ready for occupancy in 
September, when the college will open for instruction. The 
work is favored by liberal friends, and the new institution 
enters the field with flattering prospects. 

Buildings and money are only a part of the rr quirements, 
however, for a good educational work. And Alm3 is ex- 
ceptionally favored in thelmen whom the trustees have gath- 
ered for instructors. The faculty contains many able and 
experienced teachers, under the presidency of the Rev. 
George F. Hunting, D.D. President Hurting leaves a large 
and unusually prosperous pastorate at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to take charge of Alma College, and brings to it not only 
peculiar fitness for a new enterprise, but a catholic Chris- 
tian spirit, so essential toa Christian institution of learning. 
He holds also the chair of Intellectual and Moral Philoso- 
phy. The members of the faculty, so far as elected, are all 
experienced teachers. Rarely does a new institution start 
with so able a corps of instructors. They are as follows: 
The Rev. Theodore Nelson, D D., LL D., of St. Louis, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature ; Professor Lewis Stuart, Ph.D., 
recently of University of Chicago, Greek Language and 
Literature; Professor David Howell, M8, of Lansing, 
Natural &ctlences ; Professor J. W. Ewing, M.A., of Ionia, 
Mathematics: Mies Mary C. Gelston, M.A., of Saginaw, 
Latin and French. Several chairs remain to be filled. 
Alma College, like all the Michigan institutions, admits both 
sexes on equalterms. There is considerable enthusiasm in 
Northern Michigan over the new institution, for it will 
afford the advantages of a libera] education to many young 
people who could not otherwise gainit. Nodoubt Alma 
College will meet a liberal support in money and students 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol 35, No. 20. 


THE TRACT SOCIETY DISCUSSION. 


T the meeting of the American Tract Society 
which was held on the morning of May 11 in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church of this city, there 
was an unusually largeattendance. Four-fifths of those 
present were men. The most of these were, of course, 
ministers, but there was quite a strong representation of 
laymen who had come to take part in the discussion as 
to the business methods employed by the Society. 

After the opening exercises the reports of the various 
officers were presented. They were made as brief as 
possible, and no time was given up to the customary 
talks about the general excellence of the work accom- 
plished. The substance of the reports may be summa- 
rized as follows: | 

Receipts and Expenditures.—Donations and legacies, 
$74,620 sales, etc. , $226,035 82 ; rents, $15,317.97; total, 
$315 984 62 : balance in the treasury April 1, 18®6, $5,887.96 ; 
other itemg, $9,000; total, $330,87258 There were ex- 
pended in issuing publications, $172,696 12: colportage, 
253 694.07: foreign cesh appropriations, $6,400; services 
and expenses of District Secretaries, $12,123 54; interest 
and taxes, #9.783 05 ; a reduction of mortgage en the So- 
ciety’s premises, $5 000 ; funds invested, $27,464.37 : other 
expenditures, $42,431 89; making a total of $329,593 04, and 
les ving a balance in the treasury of $1. 279 54. 

Publishing Department.—Tbe new publications of the yeer 
were ninety-one in number : twenty-two volumes and sixty- 
nine tracts. Most of these were in English ; but there were 
four tracts in German, three volumes in Spanish and two 
in Portuguese, and two tracts in Danish, thirteen in 
Swedieb, and sixteen in Bohemian. 

The whole number of volumes, new and old, issued 
during the year was 207,800; of tracts, card-packages, 
wall-rolle, etc., 3 955,140; making a total of 61,021,940 
pages. 

Colportage.—139,163 visits were mede by the 210 col- 
porteurs employed by the Society. Thus each colporteur 
averaged about seven hundred visits in the course of the 
year. Dr. Stevenson said that the number of colporteurs 
was twenty-four greater than last year, yet the expenses of 
this branch of the work were decreased $2,000. 

As compared with last year this report indicates a 
slight decline, etpectally in the matter cf dovations and 
legacies. where the falling off amounts to $24 000. 

Mr. Kingsbury, the aged Treasurer, after reading his 
report, presented his resignation. This was accepted, 
after the meeting had approved of the resolutions sdopt- 
ed by the Executive Board expressing their high esteem 
of Mr. Kingsbury's services. Mr. Kingsbury became 
connected with the Society in 1827, when he was atoy of 
seventeen. In 1834 he was made Assistant Secretary, and 
in 1835 Assistant Treasurer. In 1870 he received the 
title of Treasurer. 
he served the Society continuously, rarely taking even a 
week’s vacation during the yesr. Seventeen million 
dollars passed through his bands, and not a dollar was 
ever lost. The motion was made and carried that he be 
given the title of Treasurer Emeritus, and that the 
Executive Committee be instructed to make suitable 
provision for his remaining years. 

After the passing of the resolutions in honor of Mr. 
Kingsbury, Mr. Roswell Smith was called upon to read 
tbe report of the especial committee appointed last 
year. The grester part of this report was published 
in The Christian Union of last week. When Mr. Smith 
bed finished, Judge Shipman, the chairman of the 
ccmmittee, presented pointedly the reasons which had 
led to the adoption of the report. During the last 
fifteen years, he sald, the business of the Society 
had decreased one half. This had been mainly due 
to the growth of denominational publishing houses, 
yet the methods of business management employed by 
the Society were not such as the needs of to-day demand. 
The recon.mendations of the committee were three: 1. 
The separation of the business and missionary depart 
ments ; 2. The reduction of ¢xpenses ; 8. The publication 
of none but the best books. In reference to the first 
point, Judge Sbipman said that not only the commit 
tee but the secretaries are sgreed that there must be an 
‘‘sbeclute and perpetual divorce” between the two 
branches of the Society’s work. The object of the 
business department is to make money ; the object of 
the missionary department is to spend money. They 
cannot agree in one, and must therefore be separated. 
With reference to reducing expenditures, Judge Ship- 
man said that it did not pay the Soctety to retsin one 
hundred and fifty employees in order to do its cwn 
printing and preeswork. There was a stvong tendency 
to keep the presses going whether there was really work 
for them or oot. He eaid that the “’ [llustrated Christian 
Weekly” was no longer prcfitabie, and that it ought 
not to be kept up as a charitable enterprise. With 
reference to the kind of literature Issued by the Society, 
be sald that in the future nothing ought to be issued 
of which the members could not be proud. 
® Judge Shipman was followed by Dr °J. H. Caamber- 
lain, of India, whose speech against the report was quite 
es vigorous as that of Judge Shipman tn its favor. Dr. 
Coamberiain said that he was brought up on the diet of 
the American Tract Society, American Bible Society, 
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and the American Board, and he did not know of any- 
better diet to prevent spiritual dyspepsia. As a mission- 
ary, he was opposed to the changes recommended. The 
American Tract Society was the right arm of the Mis- 
sfonary Society. The proposals made by the special 
committee were revolutionary, and would be fatal. 
This committee had not the means of judging what the 
needs of the Society were. He therefore moved that 
final action upon the report be postroned until next 
year, and that meanwhile the report be referred to the 
Society’s Executive Comm ittee. 

This motion was no sooner seconded than Dr. Charles 
8. Robinson rose to reply to Dr. Chamberlain. Dr. 
Robinson said that several members of the special 
committee were also members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Executive Committee had already been 
repertedly consulted. Mr. Roswell Smith, who followed 
Dr. Robinson, said that the responsibility for a change 
in the management of the Society belongs to the Society 
itself, and not toits Executive Board. The majority of the 
Executive Board was certain to favor the continuation 
of the methods whose wisdom it had been sanctioning 
Dr. Talbet W. Chambers said that if action were not 
taken at this meeting the changes proposed could not be 
constitutionally put in force for two years. Judge Ship- 
mano said that Dr. Chamberlain’s resolution was a sugar- 
coated opiate, by which the report of the committee 
should simultaneously be put to sleep and put to death. 

Dr. Chamberlain’s resolution was zealously defended 
by Mr. H. E. Simmons, Business Agent of the Society, 
Dr. Stevenson, the Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. 
Colgate. The two cfficers of the Society displayed 
some feeling in their remarks. Both of them com- 
plained that they had been ignored by the specia 
committee, and that suggestions from them had hardly 
once been asked for. Mr. Simmons said that nobody 
had had more than twenty-four hours to consider the 
report, yet the meeting was asked to “ open its mouth 
and shut its eyes and swallow it whole.” He protested 
indignantly against any such action. 

Dr. Taylor came to the retcue by moving that the 
entire matter be left to an adjourned meeting of the 
Society to be held in the same room three weeks later. 
This motion was seconded by Dr. John Hall. The 
officers of the Society saw there was no hope that the 
meeting would adopt Dr. Chamberlain’s motion and 
refer the proposed changes to the very body to be 
changed. The special committee, on its part, saw that 
the meeting was not ready for final action. After a 
short discussion, therefore, Dr. Taylor's resolution was 
unanimously sdopted and the meeting acjourned, to 
meet again on June 1. 


THE COLOR LINE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


HE question of admitting colored priests to seats 
in tne Diocesan Convention has again arisen in the 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention of South Carolina, in 
sersion Jast weex in Charleston. The following account 
of the proceedings we copy from the New York ‘‘ Times,” 
merely premising that Bishop Howe is now, as he 
has been hitherto in similar questions, a stout sup- 
porter of the rights of the colored men who have been 
admitted to priest orders in the regular way. We quote 
from the dispatches of May 13. 


‘*The fight on the admission of the regro has therefore 
been between the clergy on the one hand and the laity on 
the other. Yesterday morning, whenthe convention opened 
snd the Committee on Credentials of the Clergy reported 
upon the Bishop’s liste, the fight was precipitated by Colonel 
John C. Haskell, who moved that the name of the Rev. 
J. H. M. Pollard, Rector of 8t. Mark’s Episcopal Church, 
Charleston, should be omitted from the lists. He took the 
ground that when the church was organized there was no 
expectation that negroes would ever apply for membership 
in its conventions, and that there were certain social ele- 
ments and questions which should be considered before tke 
doors of the church should be thrown open to the man and 
brotier. Haskell was opposed by the clergy and was sup- 
ported in his motion by a nuwber of politicians in the 
laity. 

‘* When the convention met this evening Bishop Howe 
ruled that the convention had been organized in accordance 
with the canons of the Church, and appeal was taken trom 
his decision, and during the whole day each faction of the 
convention has been engaged in a struggle for thesupremacy. 
The laity bave made their fight mainiy apon the point that 
the church was a white man’s church, and that, if the 
negroes wanted representatives in a convention, they 
should organize a convention of theirown. The gist of the 
argument was that there was no room in the white man’s 
Episcopal] Church of South Carolina for the colored priest- 
hood. After hearing the argument and keeping bia own 
counsel, Bishop Howe precipitated the crisis this evening 
by calling for a vote upon the qnestion of sustaining his 
decision. The two orders in the convention refused to con- 
cur. The Bishop didn’t budge, but ordered the Secretary 
to read the rules of order, when Mr. C. G. Menninger, ex- 
Secretary of the Confederate Treasury, sprang to his feet, 
and, with something more than religious fervor, declared 
that his church would withdraw. This was the signal] for a 
genera! insurrection among the laity, and considerable con- 
fusion ensued. When the smoke of battle had cleared away, 


it was found that all the delegates from fourteen parishes 
had withdrawn altogether orin part, and that two clergy- 
men had joined the secession. The indignant laity marched 
out of the cbhurcb, but a quorum was .«it, and the conven- 
tion went along as if nothing extraordinary had happened. 
It will meet again to morrow. It may be that the affair will 
be amicably adjusted during the night or after the indignant 
laity have slept over the result of their action to-day. 

‘In his annual address to the convention Bishop Howe 
introduced the subject of the rights o the colored priest- 
hood by referring to the case of J. 8. Quuries, a colored 
man who was refused admission to the Order of Deacons 
by the standing committee in January last. After relating 
the facts inconnection with the case, Bishop Howe said : 
‘I am constraired to believe that the candidate here spoken 
of failed to meet the approval of the standing committee 
because he was a colo'ed man.’’’ Later dispatches say 
that the anti-negro delegates have formed an independent 
conv ention, twenty-five parishes being represented. 


IS THE DOCTRINE DANGEROUS? 


HERE was an animated. controversy at the meet- 
ing of the New York Presbytery on Monday of 
last week. Fourteen candidates, principally from Union 
Theological Seminary, were before the body to be 
licensed. They had all been examined the week previous, 
and the report of the examining committee was unanti- 
mous In favor of all except Mr. Howard 8. Bliss. Mr. 
Bliss, who had taken the prize fellowship at the Sem!- 
nary, had passed an exceptionally satisfactory examina- 
tlon until the question of the inspiration of the Script- 
ures was reached. One member of the committee had 
asked the class this question : ‘‘ Is there any one who 
does not hold that the original autograph manuscripts 
cf the Hely Scriptures were absolutely inerrant.” 
Mr. Bliss alone held up his hand. Three other mem- 
beis of the class afterward told the committee that 
tney had not understood the question or that they must 
have taken the same position. But at the time the 
entire attention of the committee was directed toward 
Mr. Bliss. Dr. Worrall and Dr. Howard Crosby im- 
mediately began to catechize him very closely as to the 
exact position which he held. Mr. Bliss said that he 
believed that the Bible contained an absolutely inerrant 
revelation from God to man, but that he distinguished 
between revelation and inspiration. A large part of the 
Scriptures are taken up with matters personal and loca: 
which had no necessary connection with the content of 
revelation. The object of revelation was to teach man 
those things which nis unaided reason could not have 
ascertained. In writing of other matters Moses and the 
prophets were only inspired in the same sense that holy 
men in all ages have been inspired. Mr. Bliss stated 
that he belfeved that many of the errors now contained 
in the Scriptures were not contained in the original 
manuscripts, but he was not willing to express the 
belief that all of them were due to mistakes in trans- 
scription. -With reference to this matter he said that he 
did not know, nor did he deem the point of any vital 
importance in the preaching of the Gospel. 
The discussion at the examination was conducted in 
the best of spirit, and the result was that all the mem- 


j bers of the committee except Drs. Worrall and Crosby 


were in favor of recommending Mr. Biiss to the Presby- 
tery. Even Dr. Crosby decided to make no protest, hut 
when Dr. Worrall submitted his minority report Dr. 
Crosby felt himself called upon to support it. The 
professors of the Seminary. all of whom were present, 
came to the defense of Mr. Bliss. Even Dr. Shedd, who 
does not sympath!ze with Mr. Bliss's view, was in favor 
of licensing him. The discussion soon became a warm 
one, especially between Drs. Briggs and Crosby. Dr. 
Crosby said that he knew that many minisiers now 
occupying pulpits and professorships held the same view | 
as Mr. Bliss, but that he was opposed to admitting any 
moresuch. In the course of the discuss/on the pcint at 
issue became confused. Some of the members of the 
Presbytery thought Mr. Bliss’s position to be that reve- 
lation was inerrant to the sacred writers tut not inerrant 
through them, since their human personality necessarily 
influenced them in expressing the truth. Mr. Biles wae 
several times called upon to restate his views. When 
the vote was finally taken it stood 17 to 16 in his favor. 
All but two of the laymen who were present voted 
against him. 

Mr. Biiss is the son of a missionary in Syria, grad- 
uated at Ambherst in 1882, and at the Seminary has in 
every way taken the iead in his class During the past 
year he bas served as the assiatant of Dr. Parkhurst at 
the Madison Square Presbyterian Church, and has taken 
an active part in mission work among the poor. Dr. 
Parkhurst speaks of him as having been most remark- 
ably successful. Mr. Bliss expects to spend the next 
two years in s'udy sbroad, and may then return to 
Syria to engage in the work of a missionary. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association in the city of 
London recently celebrated its forty-third anniversary. It 
has 1,800 members, and there ere Sontnared associations in 
various parts af London. 
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May 19, 1887. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting took place at the Bible House 
in this city last Thursday. An address was made 
by the venerable Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye. who was 
present at the organization of the Society in 1816 He 
gave an animated description of that meeting, with 
other interesting reminiscences. The following gentle- 
men were elected to fill vacancles in the Board of 
managers : George G. Reynolds, James H. Taft, Jobn 
E. Parsons, Frederick Sturgis, Robert Lenox Belknap, 
F. Wolcott Jackson, John Crosby Brown, John B. 
Cornel], and Henry W. Bookstaver. From the reports 
of the Secretary and Treasury the following statistics 
are compiled : 

‘* $493 358 36 has been received from all sources’ The 
cash payments were in excess of receipts—3$61,131.67 —last 
year’s balance having to be drawn upon to cover this differ- 
ence, and leaving a balance now on hand of $13,182 54, in- 
stead of $93,748.55, as last year. 

‘There has been a net decrease in the receipts of $30,552. 
24, owing in part to the falling off in the amount of be- 
quests, which is $54 951.64 less than in the previous year. 
The Society has issued during the year 1,675,897 copies of 
the Scriptures, making the total number of volumes issued 
by the Society since its organization in 1816, 48,324,916. The 
past year has been the fifth in which the Society has been 
engaged in its fourth resupply of the Bible to the United 
States. In the course of its work it has found that every 
eighth family visited is withouta Bible. Of families visited 
400 000 received it when offered and more than 150,000 re- 
jected it. In the society’s work abroad $159,986,76 has 
been epent, and missionaries have been employed in the 
Levant, La Plata, China, Mexico, Persia, Brazil, Japan, and 
Cuba. Many translations of the Bible into foreign tongues 
have been made.”’ 


SAMUEL W.. DUFFIELD. 


HE Kev. Samuel Willoughby Duffield, who died on 

Thursday of last week at his residence in Bloomfield, 
N. J., was a preacher of force and eloqnence, a success- 
ful pastor, and a writer of note. Mr. Daffield was exceed- 
ingly energetic and active intellectually. and, besides his 
ordinary pastoral duties, was a frequent and welcome con- 
tributor to the religious and secular papers in both poetry 
and prose. His work on ‘‘ English Hymns: Their Authors 
and History ’’ was recognized as the most exhaustive and 
authoritative treatise on its subject. He possessed a special 
knowledge of medisval Latin hymns. Mr. Duffield was a 
graduate of Yale College, of the class of 1863. His sue- 
cessive pastoral charges have been in Jersey City, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., in Altoona, Pa., and, for half a dozen years 
past, at the Westminster Presbyterian Chureh in Bloom- 
field. The faneral took place on Sunday. 


LICENSING EVANGELISTS. 


T a meeting of the O!d Colony Association, held May 
11, in New Bedford, Mass., it was voted to grant a 
licenee for one year to a Mr. A. H. Keene to preach the 
Gospel under the direction of Sunday-School or Home 
Missionary Society. It was then voted unanimously toput 
on record the following resolution, and send it for publica- 
tion to The Christian Union, ‘‘ Congregationalist,’’ and 
Independent :”’ 

‘* Resolved, That this Association desires to enter its public 
protest against the practice of licensing as evangelists for 
work under the missionary societies men who have not 
received that theological training which is required for the 
regularministry. While it is often desirable to employ such 
men in missionary work, we think that the societies employ- 
ing them should themselves bear the responsibility.’’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The vinnp-tit annual commencement of the Prince 
ton Theological Seminary took place on Tuesday of last 
week. Fifty seven students received diplomas. The exer- 
cises were opened with an address by the Rev. Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jr., D D , of New York, after which the diplemas 
were presented. At eleven o’clock the alumni meeting was 
heid, and the necrological report was read. An address 
was then read by Professor R. E. Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, upon the ‘‘ Christian Aspects of Labor 
and Capital.’’ The discuesion following was joined in by 
Elliott F. Sheppard, Governor Beaver, and Dr. McCosh, 
who all favored co-operation. 

—Fifty one students of the Union Theologica! Seminary 
received degrees at the commencement exercises last week. 
The annual address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Walcott 
Calkins, on the subject ‘‘ Priesthood.’’ In the discussion 
upon the topic ‘* Public Worship: How to Increase its Fffi- 
ciency,’’ the Rev. Charles C. Hall, of Brooklyn, and the Rev. 
W. A. Bartlett, of Washington, protested against the accept- 
apce of liturgical forms of worship. The former said : 
‘‘For Presbyteriaus to accept liturgical worship today 
would not cure the defects in their present form of worsbip, 
but it would sink their individuality, and make them pseudo- 
Episcopalians.’’ Twelve members of the class were licensed 
to preach, and two were ordained. 

—The anniversary exercises of the schools of the Ameri- 
can Female Guardian Society were held on Wednesday last. 
The reports stated that there were 396 children and 526 
adults cared for during the year. Buttwo deaths occurred, 
and there has been comparatively littlesickness. The twelve 
schools are distributed through the poorest and most densely 
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populated parts of the city. Last year the daily attendance 
was 2,000, and the total number of children taught was over 
5,398. 

—A meeting of the joint diocesan committees of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church was held on May 12 in 8t. Augus;- 
tine’s Chapel, in this city. The object of the meeting was 
to decide on uniform Sunday-schco! lessons to be used tn 
the Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schools of the United 
States next year. George Thomas, of Philadelphia, presided, 
and 8. D C. Van Bokkelen was the Secretary. A*bont fifty 
members were present. 

—The New York State Sunday Schoo! Assoctation wil! hold 
its thirtv-second annnal convention at Syracuse, June 9. 10, 
and 11, 1887. The Kev. Chas. F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., of New 
York City, will speak on ‘‘ The Claims of Our Work,”’ Dr. 
Josiah Strong on ‘ 8tate Evangelization,’’ and the Rev. 
A. E. Kittredge, D.D., of New York, will also deliver an 
address. Mr. Ralph Wells, of New York, will lead a con- 
ference of teachers on Friday, and during the sessions of 
the convention conferences will be conducted by the Rev. 
H. FH. Stebbins, D.D.. of Oswego, W. A. Duncan, of Syracuse, 
H. B. Silliman, of Cohoes, and Mrs. Allen Butler, of Syra- 
cuse. 

—Brooklyn Notes.—The Rev. Dr. Samuel McBride, who 
has received a call from the Centennial Baptist Church to 
succeed Dr. Justin D. Fulton, preached in that church last 
Sunday.——A lady in Massachnsetts has sent $1,000 to 
Plymouth Church to aid in the endowment of the Beecher 
memortal bed in the Home for Consumptives The church 
will be closed after the second Sunday in July until the 
third Sunday in September.——The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage 
will be the orator at the Academy of Music on Decoration 
Day.—-The meeting of the American Church Building 
Fund Commission was held last week. The report showed 
that $76,000 has been received by the Commission, of which 
$47,000 has been loaned to feeble churches, who have re- 
turned #14000 of it. Addresses were made by the Rev. 
R. F. Alsop, the Rev. W. A. Snively, and Judge J. Bradford 
‘Prince. ——The Long Island Diocesan Convention opens at 
Garden City on May 24 ——The Baptist Church Extension 
Society held a meeting in the Hanson Place Church on May 
12 Changes in theconstitution and by-laws were discussed. 
——At the meeting of the Association of Baptist Pastors of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City in New York. last 
week, Mr. St. Clair McKelway, of the Brooklyn ‘ Fagle,”’ 
spoke upor ‘‘ The Press and the Palpit,’? speaking of the 
reporter as the long-missing link between the preacher and 
the editor. 

—The annual convention of New Jersey Congregational 
Churches was held with the Orange Valley Church last week. 
About seventy-five delegates were present, representing 
sixty churches. The annual report showed a membership 
of 6,149, and of 6.968 Sunday-school scholars. The Rev. 
F. A. Johnson, of Westfield, was Moderator. Ina discussion 
on ‘‘ Christian Gifts’’ an address delivered by the Rsv. 
Hugh O. Pentecost on the labor and land question was 
severely criticised by several speakers. The next annual 
meeting will be held at Montclair. 

—A curious address was made at the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting in Philadelphia last week by the Rev. Thomas W. 
Price, who said, as reported by the daily papers, that when 
he joined the church all that was required was a desire to 
be saved ; but now a candidate must first pledge himself to 
contribute to the various fonds of thechurch. He thought 
the imposition of such a pledge was a usurpation of the 
right that belonged to nobody but God alone, and he could 
not endure such action, and if he had yet to become a mem 
ber of the Methodist Church he could not joinit. He pointed 
out errors in the Centennial Book published some time ago, 
and then turaed his attention to the report of the Philadel- 
phia Conference, which he said could not be accepted as 
authority. He declared that the report exaggerated the 
number of members, the probable value of chureh property, 
and the amount of ministerial salary paid. He thenturned 
his attention to the reports of the Methodist Orphanage and 
Home, and he said the statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditure was a disgrace to any intelligent man. 

—Sunday, June 12, will be generally observed by the 
churches as ‘* Children’s Day.’’ 

—The annua! Convention of the New York and Philadel 
phia Synod of the Reformed Episcopal] Church has just been 
held in Newark, N. J. One of the amendments introduced 
to the constitution was ‘‘ That it shall be unlawful for any 
minister, while conducting any of the services of the church 
in this Synod, to wear any eclesiastical vestment except 
the usual black gown, with or without the casesock.’’ Very 
sensibly, this resolation was tabled. The subject of making 
churches attractive was discussed hy Bishop Nicholson and 
others, and most of the speakers favored less worldly 
amusement and more spirituality. 

—The Pilgrim Congregational Church of Harlem, this 
city, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary last Sunday. 
The principal address was made by the Rev.8 Bourne, the 
first pastor of the church, who was succeeded by the Rev. 
Samuel! H. Virgin, D D , the present pastor. 

: NEW ENGLAND 

—At the alumni meeting of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary held in connection with the graduating exercises last 
week resolutions were passed to the effect that ‘‘ the aggress 
ive and persistent public presentation of doctrines and 
hypotheses commonly known as progressive theology, 
future probation, new departure, and the like, threaten 
great harm to the ministry and the church,’’ and calling on 
the faculty ‘‘ to adopt some radical and comprehensive plan 
by which the character and work of this institution, and 
especially the relation its teaching holds to the present dis- 
cussion of Biblical interpretation and eschatology, may be 
brought and kept before the public in a definiie and on- 
mistakable manner.’’ 

—The Connecticut Sunday-Schoo! Convention was held in 
Middletown, Conn., last week. Among the speakers were 


the Rev. J. L. Spicer, of New York, the Rev. George H 
Griffin, of Springfield, Mrs. Lizzie C. Roath, of Lynn, the 
Rev. Dr. 8tone, of Hartford, and others. 

—The First Congregational Church of Bristol, R. 1., cele. 
brated its bi centennial on May 3. Among the decorations 
of the church were the portraits of its past ra from 
its inception. A sketch of the history of the town and the 
church was reed and a number of relics were exhibited. 

—The anniversary exercises of the Yale Theologica! 
Seminary are being held in the Battell Chapel at New Haven 
this week. Twenty-six students were graduated. The Rev 
Marvin R Vincent preached the anniversary sermon. 

—A correspondent writes: ‘‘One hundred and eight per 
sons joined the two Congregational churches at Winsted, 
Conn., May 1, and others jotned the Methodist Episcop2! 
church—the result of recent special union Gospel work, con 
tinued nine weeks. Especially noticeable was the mature aze 
of those uniting. Of the fifty-six uniting with the First Church 
the average age was thirty five, the oldest person bein 
seventy-eight. One-half of the number were men, four of 
whom were sixty-fiva years of ageorover. Dr.G F. Pentecost 
conducted the work the two first weeks, but 200 of the 350 
conversions reported came later, averaging thirtv a week for 
a while. Thelocal pastors are the Rev. H. H. Kelsey (# 
Hartford graduate), Second Church : the Rev. H. H. Kinney 
(an Andover graduate), First Church : the Rey. T. C. Beach, 
Methodist.’’ 

—At the regular meeting of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Congregational Club the subject, ‘‘The Pews and the 
Pulpit,’’ was discussed, and the general opinion was 
expressed that more exercises of a strictly devotional 
character should be incorporated in the services, and that 
sermons should be shortened. 

—The Dixwell Avenue Congregational Church of New 
Haven, Conn., was dedicated on May 11. The dedicatory 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Dr. J. E. Twitchell. The 
church edifice cost $8 300, and is clear of #1] incumbrances. 
The present membership of the churen fs 130 

—The fifteenth annual session of the Primitive Methodist 
Eastern Conference was held in Lowell, Mass., on May 7. 
The Rey. T. M. Bateman, of Hazelton, Pa., was elected the 
president of the conference. 

—A correspondent from Westvort, Conn., writes: *‘ The 
Congregational church here has been enjoying an earnest 
revival since March 1. No outside aid has beenused. May 
1 forty united with the church—thirty-elght by profession, 
two by letter. Over fifty conversions have taken place. 
Among the converts are two grandmothers, twelve heads 
of families, and whole families. A large proportion of the 
converts are men and women.”’ 


WEST ANID SOUTH 


—The bishops of the Methodist Church are holding their 
semi-annual meeting in Minneapolis, Minn , thie week. The 
principal subject under discussion is the proposed change © 
of pastorates from five to three years. 

—A Chicago paper says: ‘‘ The increase of members in 
the Leavitt Street Congrezational Church is a matter of 
much gratification to those connected with it. The total! 
membership is now 350, as compared with 125 two years 
ago, when the Rey. Theodore Pradden became its pastor. 
Since then its growth has been marvelous.”’ 

—Two weeks of revival work by Jones and Small in Min 
neapolis, Minn., closed May 8. There were three services 
daily, with sermons and after-meetings. The attendance 
was large. The evangelists preached with fervor and force 
in their usual manner. Some 400 persons have expressed 
the desire and purpose to begin and live the Christian life, 

—Preliminary steps have been taken in Minneapolis for 
the organization of a ‘‘ Congregational Union which sha!! 
unite the Congregational churches in vigorous work to 
further the cause of Christ in the city and vicinity, and to 
aid in planting and sustaining churches, schools, and mis- 
sions. 

—The Congregational church at Little Rock, Ark., now 
in its third year, became self-supporting from the Ist of ~ 
May, paying its minister a salary of $1,300. 

—The Southern Baptist Convention continued its sessious 
in Louisville last week. The Home Mission Board reported 
increased support from all the States represented. The Sse. 
retary said: *‘ There are 200,000 Germans in Texas and no 
missionaries among them, when there should be at least ten.”’ 
Dr. Penick, of Louisiana, spoke of his State as a missionary 
field. Hesaid: ‘‘ There are now about 20 000 Baptists in 
Louisiana, with thirteen missionaries at work. There are 
250,000 French-speaking people, a)] Catholics, in the state, 
while ameng them are daily working two Baptist mission. 
aries.’’ A resolution was adopted expressing the sympathy 
of the convention with the Prohibitionist movement. The 
next meeting of the association will bein Richmond, Va 

—About 350 members were present at the German Lu 
theran Synod of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
and Missouri at Fort Wayne, Ind., last week. 

—At Wichita, Kan., reeently, an effort was made to raise 
$30,000 fora Young Men’s Christian Association building, 
and in three days $47,000 was subscribed. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association building now in process of erection 
will cost from #75,000 to $100,000. 

— Washington C. DePauw died in Indianapolis, Iad., on 
May5. He was devoted to the interests of the Methodist 
Church, and spent much of his vast wealth in building 
churches and endowing benevolent institutions. He founde 
the DePauw Female Seminary at New Albany, and in 1883 
gave Asbury University at Greencastle an endowment which 
caused its change of name to DePauw Untversity. 

—The Illinois State Sunday School Convention was in ses- 
sionin Decatur last week. A gain is reported of 149 schools, 
and a gain in membersh'p of 19522. There are 72.004 offi- 
cers, and a total membership of 693,978 

—New Congregational churches have been organizad at 
Big Prairie and Carsonville, Mich, 
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Sooxs AND Olutuors. 
MEMOIRS OF PROFESSOR DIMAN.’ 


People who have known the late Professor Dimar 
only through his posthumous volumes, ‘‘ The Theistic 
Argument” and ‘' Orations and Essays,” will ba glad of 
the larger knowledge and more biographic detail fur 
nished by Miss Hazard’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” He was a man 
of signal mark and power, though he led a very unevent. 
ful life. There is not much story to tell. A student at 
Providence and Andover, and then in Germany ; a rar- 
ish clergyman at Fall River aud Brookline, four years 
in each place; and then a Pro’essor in Brown Univer- 
sity from his thirty-third to his fiftieth year—this is his- 
life. It isthe life of a scholar from beginning to end ; 
of a scholar who was also a teacher. It is not events 
which make a life. It is its solid contents rather ever 
than its results. It is character, conviction, courage 
the spiritual insight, the ample intellectual vision, the 
conquering intellectual force, by which life is made 
remarkable, even useful. It is not incidents but force, 
being as well as doing, that make up a true blog 
raphy. 

And yet Miss Hazard has drawn out of jouraals, let. 
ters, reminiscences, and remnants of his writing, a very 
luminous and sufiiclent picture of Professor D!man and 
his life. She has handled her materfal with ski!) as 
well as sympathy. With some slight disproportion, 
perhaps, in favor of the Jess important incidents of hie 
early life, there is such abeyance of the outward to the 
inward as gives an honest revelation of the true man 
and his development. He is made to speak very much 
for himself. The contributions of his friends give the 
impressions made on thoze who knew him best, and 
help make the portraiture more complete. His letters, 
most of which, so far as containe] in this volume, went 
to his intimate friend, President Angell, are gen- 
erally the off-hand dispatches of a busy friend rather 
than the easy flow of a mind at rest and disclosing 
itself in unfettered play. Use is made also of his lect 
ures to show his methods of work and instruciion. His 
accounts of European travel give little beyond an uncoc- 
plous diary, lighted up by glimpses of German pro- 
fessore—Tholuck, Muller, Niizich, Freuddenburg, and 
Bunsen—into whose company he was thrown. There 
is a racy letter, full of wit, describing a day on the 
Raquette R'ver, but it has a touch of elaboration as 
written for the Providence ‘‘ Journal” and the public 
eye. There are gleams of sweet domestic affections and 
a happy domestic lifs in the midst of studious fnterests 
and putuits. 

Mr. Diman’s life 2s minister covered a period of eight 
years, and was equally divided between Congregational 
churches in Fall River and Brookline, Mass. He had 
decided to prepare for the Christian ministry during hie 
last year in college. Instead of betaking himself at once 
to the seminary at Andover, he spenta year with Dr. 
Thatcher Thayer at Newport, where he not only came 
under an influence and instruction which were a great 
inspiration, but where he could learn somethiog of the 
minister’s practical life and work, which he seemed 
specially to desire. The two following years he spent in 
the Andover Seminary, and the two years after that in 
Germany, principally at Halle, Heldelberg, and Boarlin. 
He came to his clerical work well equipped. Hisstudies 
had been quite as much in the outlying fields of phi- 
losophy, literature, and history, as in theology. He was 
of a handsome person, with hold forehead, speaking 
eyes, a resonant voice, a calm, impressive manner, an 
air of elegance and distinction. He bad good command 
of his manuscript, but he was also ready, unconfused, 
exact, in extemporaneous speech. His style was 
chastened, yet rich and forceful. Hls sermons showed 
the results of learning and thought rather than its 
processes. They were in a high sense spiritual, seizing 
truth, not in its polemic aspects, but on both its mystical 
and practical rather than iis distinctly doctrinal side. 
And yet they were doctrinal, as unfolding distinctive 
truths of Christlarity, rather than sentimental or 
ethical. They emphssized Christianity as eternal life, 
and that life as the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul 
and in the church. 

In 1858 Dr. Bushnell, with his health failing, made 
quite a reeolute effort to secure Mr. Diman for his col- 
league and successor at Hartford. The correspondence 
shows that he was very much taken with the young 
preacher. Hesays: ‘I think I am drawn to you thus by 
a higher than merely human affinity, by the private im- 
pulse of God. So that, if only I had a mantle, I should 
be quite ready to putiton you.” This may be some 
index of Mr. Diman’s theological position, in regard to 
which Professor George P. Fisher gives his impressions 
in nearly elght pages of the ‘‘ Memoirs” (pp. 144-152). 
He used frequently to say that his creed was in the last 


1 Memoirs of the Rev J. Lewis Diman, D.D., Late Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Brown University. Compiled 
from bis Letters, Journals, and Writings. and the Recollections 
of his Friends. By <aroline Hazard. (New York: Houghton, 
Mitlin & Company.) | 


words of Bishop Ken: ‘‘I die in the faith of the Cath- 

lic Church before its division into East and West.” 
He was not only of acatholic temper, but he was able 
to hold wide extremes in the embrace of his thought, 
and even of his belief. He appeared to be, and he cer. 
tainly was, fond of paradox. He was a Cngregational 
minister, and yet when he was badgered at the council 
at Brookline, which hesitated a good while over his in- 
stallation, he could answer a question in regard to the 
apostolic order of church government that it was ‘‘ with- 
out doubt episcopal.” Of his lecture on The Histor- 
ical Basis of Belfef he says himself : ‘‘ As I undertook to 
prove to a church full of Congregational ministers that 
the only true basis of belief was that of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, a little more care than usual was needed in 
the preparation of the paper.” And yet in his sermon 
on The Baptism of the Holy Ghost he praises the 
Quakers as having rendered inestimable service in reviv- 
ing the almost forgotten doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
With his affinities for a historic church, he was, after 
sll,in sympathy with the independent and spiritual 
idea of religion, and even with the individualism 
of his native Rhode Island. In 1872 he was sounded 
with reference to his willingness to take the pu! pit once 
held by Dr. Channing in Boston. He replied: ‘‘ My 
denominational position is not easily defined ina few 
words, as 1am not astickler for any formal statement 
of faith. I regard Christianity as emphatically a Life. 
But while I often preach, and with great sati:faction to 
myself, in Unitarian pulpits, and fully recognize the 
service which the denomination bas rendered in empha 
sizing aspects of divine truth too much overlooked, yet 
[ cannot call myself in any distinctive sense a Unita- 
rlan, nor could I work heartily for the spread of Ual. 
tarian Christianity.” Professor Fisher, who was one of 
his more intimate friends, while not distinctly locating 
his position on the Atonement, says : ‘‘ He belleved that 
the work of the Redeemer goes beyond any mere teach- 
ing or legislative function, and includes a relation to 
God and to a righteous moral order.” He adds: ‘‘ His 
view of the inspiration of the Scriptures was not in 
accord with the traditional formularies,” while ‘‘ on the 
subject of future punishment he came, at Isst, I think, 
to differ from the convictions commonly entertained in 
the Christian body to which he belonged.” 

He had passed to his pulpit in Brookline through 
the heats of a counci] much divided over his soundness 
of theological belief. Such leaders as Dr. Kirk and 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams were more than suspicious of his 
orthodoxy, and he was installed only after heated 
debate. Whatever suspicion was engendered in his con- 
gregation he was not likely to make any attempt to 
allay. He was too independent, straightforward, and 
too well grounded in his own convictions to temporize. 
Any one will see in the six sermons contained in the 
volume of ‘Ovations and Essays” that in preaching 
the most evangelical truth he used no traditional, con- 
ventional terms, but put it with a freshness and free- 
dom which might trouble, if not startle, minds not large 
enough to recelve it. While dissent and a menace of 
disruption arose in his congregation an opportune call 
came to him to take the chair of History and Political 
Economy in his Alma Mater, Brown Uaiversity, under 
circumstances which hardly left him any option. And 
in this post he spent the remaining sixteen years of his 
life, still preaching, but holding very loosely any de- 
dominationa)l bond. 

The Memoirs give in considerable detail an account of 
his work as a student, and especially as a teacher of 
history. By bent and temper of mind, as well as by a 
part of his previous training, he had special aptitude for 
this department of academic work. In any department 
he would have been a thorough and inspiring teacher. 
His manner and methods were as far as possible from 
the technical, dry-as-dust ways of the mere pedagogue. 
He sald ina Pht Beta Kappa oration at Amherst, ‘‘I 
share to the full Lessing’e contempt for what he calls 
professoring.” His copiousness of knowledge, his readi- 
ness of speech and illustration, his wit, often dangerous 
ly near to sarcasm, the qualities which made him so 
impressive in the pulpit, the exactions which he laid 
first upon himself and then upon the students, his 
power to keep them awake and alert, and the suggestive 
rather than exhaustive method of instruction, gave him 
singular power in the class-room. But combined with 
scholarly accuracy he had the historic temper and imag- 
ination. His mind dilated in the spacious fields of his 
torical inquiry. And to it history was nota simple field 
of facts and dates. He gathered facts around principles 
and laws. And yet he was as far from reading into 
history mere metaphysical abstractions as from making 
it a mere catalogue of names and events. He was abreast 
with modern methods of historical study and their 
results, and always made his students acquainted with 
the literature of his subject. Says Dean Murray : ‘‘ When 
he first entered on his professorship his Instructions were 
largely connected with text-booke, but he at length 
threw them aside, teaching almost wholly by lectures. ’ 
At first he made special study of the Middle Age and of 


the institutions of modern civilization as developed from 


| Harper & Bros.; $1.25.) | 


it. Later he gave broader room to Modern History, in- 
cluding especially the Revolutionary and C onstitutional 
period in American history. Indeed, he was Jed iato 
a broader range by the extension given to his work in 
courses of historical] ]-ctures delivered to private classes 
and schools in Providencsa. Thess courses continued 
through many years, and were not at all limited to a 
repetition of his courses {n college. His two most nota- 
ble pleces of outside work were a course on the Thirty 
Years’ War given at Johns Hopkins University in 1879, 
and the course, posthumously published, on the Theistic 
Argument given at the Lowell Institute {a Boston in 
1880. The first course was very thoroughly prepared, 
but delivered from simple briefs. The second was 
found after his decease in a shape suitable for publica- 
tion. It was quite in the line of hisearller philosophical 
and theological studfes, though it was hardly the subject 
of his choice. It is a very serious discussion of the pro- 
foundest of questions. He brought to it a familiar 
acquaintance with the recent aspects of sclentific and 
speculative inquiry as bearing on the thelstic hypothesis. 
The style is graceful, hminous, elevated, swelling only 
with the greatness cf the thought. The volume shows 
the singular capacity for handling a great argument 
which had been shown in putting together and making 
clear the great periods of human history. The three 
volumes which have been named show in part what 
might have been the issue of his fifty years had twenty 
more been added. They show what genius, culture, 
high spirit, and fine strain of thinking and acting pre- 
maturely disappeared, much of their Jnestimable promise 
still unaccomplished, when Professor Diman was taken 
away before age had laid any touch of weakness upon 
him. They in part tell the story of a life rich in its 
original quality, as in its unfolding, forfusate in its 
appointment of worg, and inspiring to any youth emu- 
lous of the highest and best things. 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES READE.' 


Despite some salient faults of taste and temper, this 
volume is an exceedingly interesting record of a brilliant 
and uncommon life. Indeed, it would be hard for any 
memotr complied, as {s this, ‘‘chiefly from the literary 
remains’ of Charles Rade to lack vigor and orlginal- 
ity. His intensely individual personality—keen, aggress- 
ive, positive, witty, sometimes unjust but never mean, 
often mistaken bit never dishonest, always frank and 
sincere, and not uncommonly carrying these qualities to 
a fault—appears on almost every page. The work of 
selecting letters and papers from the voluminous mass 
of literary remains has been done by Mr. Cnaarles L. 
Reade, the deceased author’s executor, while the bio- 
graphical text and running comment has been furnished 
by the Rev. Compton Reade, nephew ofthe novelist. The 
selectioas seem to have been made with excellent judg- 
ment. At ali evenis, the letters, essays, bits of crit!cism, 
and famillar talk from Charles Reade’s pen are always 
clever, bright, and characteristic. As to the blography 
proper, it is certainly interesting, but one feels that it 
does not present the man Charles Reade fully and fairly. 
It does not hesitate to speak freely enough of his foibles, 
but its spirit is not judicial, and it often takes the tone 
of a special pleader. We have said that the book erred 
in point of taste and temper. Take the following passage 
asan example. It refers to an unsuccessful and iIl- 
judged libel suit against the ‘‘ Round Table :” | 

‘*In ‘ The States’ a verdict is said to depend on your 
ability to procure a judge, and, having secured that van- 
tage, to attract the sympathies of a jary. The former of 
these requirements could be met by the dodgery of your 
American legal representative; the latter was a physical 
impossibility. Theequity which decided the Alabama Claims 
against England and our colossal Cockburn, in the teeth of ~ 
the evidence, may be taken as the measure of jurisprudence 
which obtains in an inchoate community dominated by 
democratic license. It was in vain for any iimb of the law, 
be he Cicero or Demosthenes, to attempt to establish a libel 
when the plaintiff was a Britisher.’’ 

Here the amazing ignorance which supposes that the 
Alabama Claims were adjudicated by an American 
court is hardly more noticeable than the bad taste of 
attacking wholesale a people with whom Reade was 
even more popular than in his own country, and toward 
whom he repeatedly expressed the best of feeling. 

Almost equally uncalled for is the prolonged discus. 
sion as to the relative merits of Reade's ‘‘ Cloister and 
the Hearth” and George Elflot’s ‘‘ Romola.” Both are 
great novels, but the only things they have {n common 
are that they were written about the eame time and that 
both deal with medieval history. Reade was quite in- 
capable of doing justice critically to George Eliot, whom, 
by the way, he frequently calls “‘Gaorgy Porgy.” But 
the editor seems to think that Reade’s reputation rests 
upon proving his superiority to George Elfot, and quotes 
at length from Swinburne, Walter Besant, and others. 
The analysis by Besant of the ‘Cloister and the 
Hearth” is, however, well worth reading, apart from 


1 Charles Reade, D.C.L., Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist. By 
Charles L. Reade and the Rey, Compton Reade, (New York: 
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the comparison with ‘Romola.” Most readers will 
agree in calling the former Reade’s most artistic work, 
unless it be the powerful sbort stories ‘‘ Christle Jobn- 
stone” and ‘‘ Peg Weflington.” Yet, with quite char- 
acterist'c perversity, R-ade once told an American who 
offered that opinion that if that was his critical judg- 
ment he was worthy of 8 lunatic asylum. 


The story of Charles Reade’s boyhood and college life 


is full of interest. He had the bad luck to be sent to 5 
school after the Dotheboys Hall pattern in some ways. 
His master ‘‘caned’’ in season and out of season, and 
here Reade saw some of that cruelty which he after- 
ward dep!cted with such effect in ‘‘ Never Tco Late to 
Mend.” Says the blograpier: ‘‘ The writer, aftera lapse 
of forty-five years, sees as clearly as though it were to- 
day a little child of six, a widow's son and pet, who had 
been moat tenderly nurtured, and was sent from Oxford 
to Iffisy for afternoon lessons only. He sees this child 
caned till his hysterical crying could not cease, and his 
whole body was swollen withthe blows. In after years 
he heard that same child asa man, and a dying man, 
curse the name of Siatter.” Latin grammars written in 
Latin, ridiculous doggerel to be memorized, thrashing 
on the slightest pretext, were then considered good 
educational tralning. ‘*‘ Men sald that the cat-o’-nine-tails 
won for us both Trafalgar and Waterloo, and that to 
make a boy s schoiar and a gentleman coplous flagel- 
lation was essential.” 
Charles was Jucky enough to obtain a ‘* demt-fellow- 
ship,” and in time obtained a fellowship in Magdalen 
College, from which he drew a good income al] his 
life, amounting in the later years to as much as six 
hundred pounds. The election of ‘‘ Demies” was a 
curious development of the English university. There 
was ‘‘ no nonsense of merit about. them,” elght college 
officers appointing in tura. When Itcade was com- 
pelled to pass his ‘‘ great go” examination for a degree, 
he was well grounded in everything but the ‘ Thirty. 
nine Articles,” then indispensable. Three of these he 
learned by heart. Says bis blograpber : 

‘‘Nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every thou- 
sand, given such conditions, would have been asked any 
and every articie except the aforesaid three. Cherles 
Reade, however, was born with asilver spoon in his month. 
Tbhroughont he was nothing if not the epoiled child of fort- 
une. Incredible as it reads, itis nonethe less a positive 
fact that he was required to repeat one of those magic 
three, and performed this tour de force with such ap'um> as 
quite to satisfy his questioning Minos, who at once vaulted 
to the conclusion that the Demy whose Fellowship bung in 
the balance had not failed to make quite sure of this petty 
test. Hiad he suspected that he was totally ignorant of 
thirty-six out of thirty-nine, the result would have been 
different, for at that time of day the reverence for oaths, 
subscriptions, ef id genus omne, amounted to a fetish. ‘ Will 
you,’ asked the Vice-Chancellor of Mr. Theodore Hook, of 
St. Mary Hall, when that practical joker came up for ma- 
triculation, ‘subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articics, sir?’ 
‘Forty, if you wish it,’ was the glib response ; and the ex- 
traordinary solemnity of this empty form was preserved up 
to the days of Dr. Cotion, who addressed boys from school 
as though they were Ordination Candidates and the 


| shibboleths they were ready to subscribe blindfold were- 


safeguards against heresy.’’ 


Here {s a picture of Charles It2ade as he appeared at 
college : 

‘‘He neglected his lectures; he played the fiddle; he 
wore long curls; he footed the double shofile like a profes 
sional, forin epite of an ug'y rolling gait he was a perfect 
dancer, and thought fit to select the egg shaped dining-table 
at Ipsden for Terpsichorean performances to bis own ac- 
companiinent on the violin—much to the Squire’s horror. 
His raiment was by no means of the subdfusc hue enjoined 
by the statutes, but rather of the picturesque variety. 
Moreover, oddly euough, this rather eccentric D-my failed 
to appreciate the exc+llent cellarof the Demies’ common 


room, having, in fact a rooted aversiou to wine and a.pos-. 


itive detestation of beer. Added to which he evinced some 
sort of preference for the College Choir, and invited one of 
the leading singers over to Ipsden—a coup manyué, for his 
father, on learning. that the pretty boy, with the voice of a 
cherub, was the son of a tradesman, promptly packed him 
off to Oxford. But though not industrious on academic 
lines, he read voraciously. Oxford is a city of books, of 
books of every conceivable description, and the fatare 
author was thereby enabled to assimilate all the fiction and 
all the dramas of the past three centuries. Thus he began, 
while yet but little more than a big boy, to cultivate an 
innate dramatic talent. Those who in after years were 
astonished at his rare ability as a stage manager little sus- 
pected that some half-century before they knew him he was 
actually practicing parts before the looking-glass.’’ 


Asa contrast to the preceding, take the following 
pen-picture of his methods of work when he became a 


popular novelist : 


‘¢ His rule was to work from ninetothree, Interruptions 
may have deducted from these six hours an average of two, 
but when pressed he work on until four, and not seldom in 

-the evening. Ata guess we may put his total of labor at 
not less than five hours a day, but of this at least one hour 
was expended in making cuttings from newspapers and 
magazines for his ‘invaluable’ note-books, as he termed 
them. The ‘ World’ remarked, with singular force, that 


When fitted for the university, | 


}| power of the pen to describe. 


‘of the pen. 


| Irving: 


he labored under the preposterous delusion that he was, 


destitute of imagination. It was this disbelief in himself 
which caused him to accumulate masses of police evidence 
and other material, never, happily for his reputation, to be 
uti'iz-d. The dread of missing some good thing caused him 
to waste at least three hundred hours per annum oy scis- 
sorg-and-paste work, so that eventually, when he came to 
catalogue and classify all this congeries of information, 
the headings alone covered twelve pages of printed matter 
in double columns. The matter itself was stored in guard- 
books and digests, and is mostly of the sort specially 
adapted to anecdotal journalism—‘ Tidbits,’ and the 
like? 

Hi3 methodical way of collecting material gave Reade 
a wonderful command of facts, Incidents, and illustra- 
tions, particularly in those books which had as the'r 
subjects social or legal reforms, dealing with such topics 
as the cruelties of the old rrison system, the possibility 
of imprisoning sane people in asylums, the imperfections 
of the divorce laws, the cruelty of trades unions, the 
danver of tight-lacing, all of which evils or alleged evils 
he tilted against with enthusiasm and impetuous wrath. 
And in some of these causes the good he did was real 
and important. He was essentially and by naturea 
friend of the oppressed, and loved to fight In the cause 
ofthe weaker party. Personally, his pugnacity drove 
him into a score or more of lawsuits, the progress of 
which always amused and sometimes aroused the pub- 


lic. 

From the first of his career Cheries Reade was firmly 
impreseed with the bellef that the drama was his real 
field ; and, though {n the long run he did not profit by 
bis work as a playwright, he scored two or three great 
successes. The chat here presented about theatrical 
métters‘and actors is decidedly entertaining. We select 
afew of his comments on dramatic and literary celeb 
rities with which to close this glance at his memotrs : 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton: **He asked me what was my 
interest in defending French copyrights? They are all 
alike. Incapable of public feeling, unable to imagine its 
existence within a human breast. Heis comic beyond th 
(,oes off mentally into the 
Houege of Commons, and harangues by the yard with an 
arm stretched out straight as a line. Pats on an artificial 
manner-—Yaw! Yaw! Yaw !—and every moment exposes 
the artifice by exploding in a laugh which is nature itself— 
joud, sudden, clear, fresh, naive, and catching as a plow- 
boy’s.”"——- Ellen Terry: An enigma. Her eyes are pale, 
her nose ig rather long, her mouth nothing particular. 
Complexion a delicate brick dust, her hair rather like tow. 
Yet sometimes she Leautifu/ Her expression any 
pretty face you see beside her. Her figure is lean and bony, 
her hand masculine in size and form. Yet she is a pattern 
fawn-like grace, whether in inovement or repose. (race 
pervades the hussy. In character impulsive, intelligent, 
weak, hysterical—in short, all that is abominable ard 
charmipg in woman.’’—— Vartin Farquhar Tupper: A 
man unreasonab!y pitched tnto,’’-——Char/es Dickens ; Reade 
cajled him Master.’? The blographer says: ‘‘ Under this 
honored, name Charles Reado wrote in his guard-book but 
one word, ‘Eheu!’—a fitting tribute. He held Charles 
Dickens ‘to be the greatest Englishman of the century, and 
never hesitated to express his indignation at a system 
which has-choked the peerage with third-rate lawyers and 
tenth rate politicians, while it has almost persistently ex 
cluded genins.’’ Thackeray and Trul/ope he seems to have 
underestimated. Of Wi/kie Cu//ins he writes: ‘* An artist 
There are terribly few among writers.’’—— 
Mark Twain: *‘An American humorist, and really has 
much humor. Bat, oh! his speech! Knock a macaw’s 
head on an iron rail Boucwau/t: **On one occa- 
sion, when a remark was bazarded in disparagement ofa 
drama by this gentleman, he turned contemp'uoxsly on 
the speaker with the query, ‘ Will you find me another man 
in England who could write such a comedy ?’ ’’—— Henry 
‘‘ Among Charles Reade’s theatrical friends of the 
sterner sex the name of Henry Irving stands prominent. 
It was his boast that he,in the wilds of Manchester, was 
the original discoverer of this rare nugget. Mr. [rving 
denies the soft impeachment. Nevertheless it was, thongh 
erroneous, a8 firm an article of Charles Reade’s belief as 
was (;eorge the Fourth’s in his presence at Waterloo.””—— 
Mrs. Be/l1 Pateman; ‘*A respectable actress. The tender 
and true affection between ber and her worthy husband are 
beautiful to see in a theater—‘hat den of /ubricity.”’ This 
last is worth quoting as the deliberate expression of a 
dramatic author who spent much of his life in and about 
the theater. 


Outlines of Internationa’ Law. By George B. Davis, U 8 A., 
Assistant Professor of Law at the United States Military 
Academy. (New York: Harper & Brothers; $2.) This 
volume is a valuable addition to the means of ready and 
intelligible information on subjects of jurisprudence which 
are of interest to the general reader. The department of 
international law has already been admirably treated by 
other writers; and those who wish to go into details 
or to be guided in the technical application of the principles 
of international law will, of course, look to the works pre- 
pared for professional and diplomatic use. This volume, 
without giving space for detailed extracts from the authori- 
ties or rehearsals of historical precedents, presents in a 
well-arranged order and readable form the definitions of 
terms used in public law and the general principles which 
are now recognized and applied by statesmen, diploma- 
tists, and jurists in respect both to the belligerents and 
neutrals, and in respect to the relation of nations during 
peace. We know of no volume in which the reader can in 
so convenient a form and moderate compass find a more 


inviting introduction to these subjects, or the means of a 
finishing review of the entire field in the light of the most 
recent public events. The work does not attempt to dis- 
cuss what may be called the ethics of international! law in 
the way in which Dr. Woolsey’s admirable treatise to some 
extent does, 1 or does it review the historical precedents and 
treaty provisions, but, as appears to us with much good 
judgment, it summarizes the law in a manner which the 
general reader will find very useful. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The American Tract Society sends us “ Lady Marion's 
Answer,’’ by Lydia L. Rouse. 

—‘* Isobel’s Between Times,’’ by Jennie Drinkwater, bas 
recentiy been published by Robert Carter & Brother. 

—In Great Britain last year forty-seven books on Ireland 
were published, and thirty-one on the subject of Shake 
epeare and his life. 

—M-. William Cushing denies the report that he has given 
up the publication of bis proposed volume of ‘* Anonyms.”’ 
Iie has already collected nearly 21,000 titles. 

—‘‘ The Flamingo Feather,’’ by Kirk Monroe, just issued 
from the press of Harper & Brothers, is a story vivaciously 
and grapbically told after Mr. Monroe’s usual style. 

—We are sorry to hear from the daily pap-rs that Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke, the well-known writer of stor‘’e3 and 
poems, is seriously ill at her home in Winsted, Conn. 

—The health of Martin Farquhar Tupper is declared to 
be entirely broken down, and for some weeks he has been 
scarcely able to read or write. In July he will be seventy- 
seven years of age. 

—Mr. F. W. Christern, the well-known dealer in foreign 
books, has just removed from 39 West Twenty-third Street 
to 254 Fifth Avenue, between _Twenty-eighth and Twenty- 
rinth Streets. 

—Harper & Brothers have been reprinting Mr. H Rider 
Haggard’s stories in a very neat library edition. ‘‘ Dawn,’’ 
‘*She,”? and The Witch’s Head”? are the latest additions 
to this series. | 

—Mr. J. E. Cabot’s biograpby of Emerson will not ap- 
pear until autumn. The glimpses of Emerson’s boyhood 
given in the last issue of the ‘‘ Atlantic’? by Mr. Cabot 
furnish adelightfal foretaste of the quality of the entire 
work. 

—The Scribners will publish at oncs a volume by the 
Rev. Martin R. Vincent, D.D., entitled ‘‘ Word Studies in 
the New Testament,’’ the fruit of many yearz of laborions 
research and study, and quite original in design and exe- 
cution. 

—What is to be known as the (Oxford edition of “‘ Bos- 
well’s Johnson,’’ edited by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, will contain 
the results of the most recent researches, and is a work on 
which Dr. Hill has been engag2d for many years. Many 
unpublished letters have been placed at the editor’s disposal, 
and he {s said to have cleared up some obscure points. 

—The injustice of the present state of things in regard to 
international copyright 1s brought out strongly by these 


| two statements now golng about the press: of Mr. Rider 


Haggard’s ‘‘She’’ several hundred thousand copies have 
been sold in this country ; Mr. Haggard’s entire profit from 
the American gale of this product of his brain is the munifi- 
cent sum of sixty five dollars ! 

—The bound volume of the ‘‘ Century Magaz'ne,”’ includ- 
ing the numbers issued from November last to April, dis- 
closes the remarkable variety and strength which this 
magazine sustains from year to year in its contributed 
articles. The war papers have somewhat receded in the 
background since the notable “‘ Life of Lincoln” was begun. 
The educative influence of the ‘‘ Century” in the develop- 
ment of intelligent popular interest in literature, art, and 
practical morality and Christianity in this country can 
hardiy be overestimated. 

—In a London ca‘alogue of revent date appears Milton's 
own copy of ‘* Paradise Lost,’’ with his autograph anda 
sentence in Latin. It is valued at $250. The same cata- 
logue contains a copy of ‘‘ Johnsonlana,”’ enlarged to six 
folio volumes, with the original manuscript of Johnson's 
‘*Scheme for Compiling a New Dictionary of the English 
Language,’’ and many other interesting papers in the hand- 
writing of the lexicographer. The price of this work is 
$2 500. A complete set of Byron’s works, ail first editions, 
with other editions showing variations from the first, is 
priced at $375. 

— Walt Whitman, in an additional note to the new edition 
of ‘‘Specimen Days,’’ thus alludes to recent gifts from 
English friends: ‘‘ Nor can | finish this note without putting 
on record—wafting over sea from hence—my deepest thanks 
to certain friends and helpers (I would specify them all and 
each by name, but imperative reasons, outside of my own 
wishes, forbid) in the British Islands as well as in America. 
Dear, even in the abstract, is such flattering unction always 
no doubt to the soul! Nigher still, if possible, I myself have 
been, and am to-day indebted to such help for my very sus- 
tenance, clothing, shelter, andcontinuity. And I would not 
go to the grave without briefly, but platnly, as I here do, 
acknowledging—may I not say even glorying in it ?” 

—Of the Tauchnitz Library the *‘ Cornhill” says: “ It is 
popularly supposed that the Baron’s Continental series ig 
read only by the traveling Eoglish, yet these form but a 
small portion of its public; it is exported everywhere, ex- 
cept to England and English colonies. The author himself, 
upon signing & certain formuia to satisfy the custom-house, 
can procure a8 many copies as he pleases ; but svery one 
else who imports a copy into England breaks the law. He 
also hurts thé Eaglish author, but I am sorry to say this 
does not weigh much with the British traveler, who finds 
the Tauchnitz edition, he says, ‘so. handy ’—so easy, he 
also means, to smuggle. We have seen a whole library of 
Tauchnitz editions—though not, of course, his own books— 
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THE WORK OF THE TREES. 


ROM the reports of a recent lecture on Forestry by 
Mr. G. H. Parsons we make the following ex- 
tracts : 

*** The tree of the field is man’s life,’ said the inspired 
law-giver of the Hebrews. In this short sentence, writ- 
ten over 3.000 years ago, is condensed all that trees do 
for us. They give us life. Without them we could not 
live. In destroying them we destroy our means of ex- 
istence. This may seem scarcely credible, but it is a 
Biblical] and a scientific truth. As a Biblical truth we 
may accept it by faith, and as a scientific truth we may 
search the records of science and be convinced. 

‘‘To the outward eye a tree is a very plain, simple 
thing, with its root, stem, and branch, wood, bark, and 
leaf, given to us to provide shade and fruit, and to 
gratify our sense for the beautiful with its form and 
color. But much more than this is there. There are 
invisible powers working ceaselessly within and around 
it, which contro] and direct the machinery of the world. 
As we study the origin and life of a tree, we learn with 
wonder the mighty preparation made forits coming on 
earth, and the abundant provision for its continuance. 
We see, as Maurice de Guérin wrote, ‘ Nature all ab- 
sorbed in the mystery of ber maternities,’ and realize 
that the gigantic forces of the world which for ages of 
ons were busy upon the earth have been preparing 
ic for the growth of trees. The forest was the finishing 
touch put tothe earth, and with it the dwelling-place, 
prepared by God for man, was declared complete. 

‘‘The provision in nature for the renewal and con- 
tinuance of the tree growth is very remarkable. When 
certain requisite conditions of climate are present, the 
hardest rock is as certain to be overgrown with wood 
as the most fertile plain. Lichens and mosses first pre- 
pare the way by retaining the moisture of rains and 
dews and bringing it to act with the gases evolved from 
their own organic processes in decomposing the surface 
of the rocks they cover ; they arreet and confine the dust 
which the wind scatters over them, and their final decay 
adds new material to the soil already half formed 
beneath and upon them. A very thin stratum of earth 
is sufficient for the germination of seeds of the hardier 
trees, whose roots are often found in direct contact with 
the rock, and which seem to want but little more from 
the earth than the mechancial conditions favorable to 
the penetration of their roots and the support of their 
tronks fn an upright position ; the whole of their sub- 
stance being derived directly or indirectly from the 
atmosphere. These prepare the way for other trees 
and plants by deepening and enriching the soll through 
the decomposition of their own follage. This elaborate 
and careful provision of nature to insure the p:rms- 
nency of trees indicates that they must have a work to 
perform which has its effect upon all the conditions of 
the earth. The importance of this effect may he seen 
in any courtry where the wanton hand of man has 
destroyed the forest. 

‘* Spain under the reign of the Moors resembled a vast 
garden, yielding grain and fruit in every known variety 
of the most perfect quality and in endless abundance. 
But the Juxuriant growth of timber which covered the 
sierras and mountain slopes was destroyed under the 
rule of the kings, and now one-half of its territory is 
desert-like apd unfit for cultivation, while the once 
delicious climate has become changeable and rough. 
Sicily, once the great grain reservoir of the world, has 
been despoiled of its forests aud gradually lost its fer- 
iility and the milidness of its climate, and the ruins of 
proud and opulent Syracuse now lie in a desert covered 
by sand which the hot siroccos carried over the sea from 
Africa. Greece and Italy, once the homes of the power- 
ful nations who covered its surface with gardens, parks, 
and villas, and sent forth great armies to subdue the 
world, are little more than a ruin of their former gran- 
deur. 

‘* Palestine, the Promised Land of the time of Joshua, 
flowing with milk and honey, capable of producing the 
rich and numerous people ruled by S>lomon, is now an 
arid and sterile Jand, yielding a scanty living to a 
miserable people. Where in Africa or Asia could now 
be supported the great peoples which formed the vast 
empires of Assyria, Persia, and Egypt? And not only 
in these ancient seats of civilization, but in almost every 
country on the face of the globe, may be seen the direful 
results of the destruction of the forest. In the forcible 
language of G. P. Marsh, ‘The earth is fast becoming 
an unfit home for its noblest inhabitant, and another era 
of equal human crime and human improvidence, and 
of like duration with that through which traces of that 


_— erlme and that improvidence extend, would reduce it to 


such a condition of impoverished productiveness, of 
shattered surface, of climatic excess, as to threaten the 
depravation, barbarism, and perhaps even the extinc- 
tion of the species.’” 


A Western insurance company lately offered a priz3 
of $200 for a tornado cave, and have just awarded it to 
Mr. J. R. Church, of Rochester, N. Y. The cost of 


the caves is from $200 to $300 


A PLEA FOR THE RICH. 


THE unworthy writer, happen to belong to the 

, unfortunate class who are just now denounced and 
scoffed at and held up to undeserved scorn and con- 
tempt. Life has been what is called prosperous, success 
has attended “‘ diligence in business,” which, if I mife- 
take not, has Scriptural indorsement. There has also 
been another Scripture fulfilled, ‘‘ There is that scat- 
tereth, and yet increaseth.” We have not been nig- 
gardly, have given freely, and stil] have been prospered— 
if we dare cal] that prosperity which seems to he so 
wicked. 

We have a large house, for the family is large, and 
we live on a wide and healthful street—ase most people 
would if they could. Moreover, we have room for 
guests, and often enough they are in some way poor 
and friendless, and we care for them. We go to a 
good church, for which, when it was building, we 
helped to psy, and we heard from ovr Bible that David 
the king did not consider anything too good for the 
Lord's house. We also have a regular seat, a pew if 
you will, because we prefer to look after our own 
children when t hey come in from Sunday-school, and 
now they know where to find us, and we know where 
to find them and see that they behave themselves orderly 
in the house of the Lord. 

Now, it is comparatively easy to give money if you 
hand it out freely and carelessly. But again I read, ‘‘ It 
is required of stewards that a man be found faithful.” 
And there avain it is plain that if a man is a steward he 
must needs have something in hishands. Therefore 
time must b2 spent in investigating cases, to see that 
money is not wasted, also judgment to decide which 
claims are strongest, which objects are most worthy. It 
is odd how people will sometimes demand of you, as if 
you had no choice or judgment. Moreover, with all 
this, we have been in the strait between the Scylla of 
secrecy and the Charybdis of ostentation. I have been 
blamed for withholding where I had given freely ; and 
for giving too much to be seen of men. 

If a man wanted to build up a new Western college 
where I knew there were colleges enough already, and 
men were being educated (as they call {t) too cheaply 
and easily, and if I presumed to nave an opinion on the 
subject, I was reviled as narrow and covetous, and 
sneered at as ‘‘ rich.” 

Another charge is that we are idle and self-induigent. 
One would like them to try it ; to read and answer one 
day’s letters, and give them the consideration they need, 
to see and talk with a few of the applicants who some- 
times come ready to say, ‘‘ Your money or your life.” 

I had occasion one day to consult with a friend over 
a case Of imposition where we had both been taken in 
and cunnisgly misled, in spite of having sent a man to 
look up the case. In order to decide under how many 
names this deceit had been practiced (and we are well 
kept in countenance by equally cautious people), my 
friend handed me a little private memorandum book, 
where I indeed found the same thing under three dis- 
tinct heads. This was where he merely noted small sums 
given, as a safeguard in just euch cases. And I was 
amazed at the number and variety of the calls which 
were quite aside from the ordinary routine of donations, 
of which every ‘‘ cheerful giver” has a If{st. 

We own that the silver and the gold are the Lord’s, 
but we want to be sure that the messengers come from 
him. Humbly, ONE oF THEM. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Bishop Thompson, of Mississippi, tells this capital 
joke at his own expense: He says that as he stepped off 
the cars one day at Jackeou, Mies , he was approached 
by an enterprising dusky drummer for a local hotel 
and informed that ‘‘all gemman stop at the Larence 
House.” Another darky standing near by sald: ‘‘ Dis 
no gemman ; dis Bishop Tomsen.”—[ Macon Telegraph. 


Says an exchange: ‘‘ An old deacon was asked, the 
other day, ‘How do you like your pastor?’ ‘ Firat 
rate,’ he replied, ‘except in one thing.’ ‘ What’s that?’ 
‘It is this,’ continued the deacon; ‘the Lord never 
made him to tell jokes, and yet he insists on telling 
them. I never like to laugh when I don’t want to 
laugh, and yet I have to do it constantly, just to save 
the pastor’s feelings.’ 


There is a little railroad running ‘ieee Hillsboro’ 
and Chapel Hill, N. C , a distance of ten miles. It has 
a president, three vice-presidents, & secretary, an 
auditor, a general traffit manager, a general freight 
agent, a general ticket agent, a purchasing agent, a 
superintendent of motive power, and an assistant general 
manager—thirteen officersin all. It is said that when 
the telegraph wire is down the officers string themselves 
along the road and all messages are passed along by 
word of mouth. 

Proposals have been made to the Govermmmnts of 
Denmark and Sweden for constructing a submarine 
tunnel for a railway under the sound between Copen- 
hagen and Malmo. The tunnel, as planned, would 


have a tota] length of between seven and eight miles. 
The ground to be worked is represented as closely re- 
sembling that in the Channel between England and 
France, and is said to offer no difficulty to the execu 
tion of the work. The total cost of construction, it fs 
estimated, will not exceed $6 000 000. 


The lucidity of many Englisn ideas concerning Amer- 
ica is beautifully apparent in an item in the ‘‘ Queen” 
(London), of recant date, waich declares that ‘‘ Miss 
Catharine Loriliard Wolfe, who was noted for her great 
wealth and practica] benevolence, died at Pailadelpbia 
on the 4th inst., at her residence in Madison Avenue, 
New York, age sixty years. She recently made over by 
deed her large residence in Lafayette Place for a 
‘ Blshops’ Club,’ ia which clergymen of the Eptscopal 
Church could enjoy temporary entertainment when 
visiting New York.”—[Exchange. 


(@ Dr. Gregg, of Park Street Church, Boston, in a ser- 
mon in aid of city missions lately said: ‘‘ One dollar 
isn’t large enough for one man to kneel on to pray for 
city missions a year. I once went to church with a 
gold dollar and a three-cent silver piece in my pocket. 
The doliar was mine ; the three-cent piece was the Lord’s. 
Somehow my money got on the plate. I tried to com 
fort myself. I would get thirty three“times as much 
credit on the Lord’s ledger. ButI did not. I tried to 
make myself belfeve the three cents left would go a}great 
deal further than an ordinary one. Butitdidn’t.” The 
collection that followed the sermon was ever 
taken up in the ancient church. 


A wealthy peasant of the village of Obodny, Russia, 
was recently visited by three venerable-looking men, 
dressed in garments of a somewhst clerica! fashion, who 
informed him that they were Christ and the Apostles 
Pater and Paul. The sham Carist ssidtohim: ‘‘! 
have given you great wealth, but you have omitted to 
exercise charity ; so I have come to reckon with you. 
Give me your money.” The terrified peasant fell on bis 
knees, begged for mercy, and gave over 500 silver rou- 
b'es, declaring it was all the money he had in the houre. 
They were not satisfied, and he sent off his servant to 
collect money from neighbors who were indebted to him, 
Finally some of the neighbors found out that the men 
were impostors, and they were driven away. 


Mr. Labouchere relates this story of Bishop Wilber. 
force, .which has not before, he thinks, been printed. 
The Bishop was riding in one of the old fashioned | 
broad-gauge railway carriages, and was seated at one end 
of it, when he heard a truculent wolce at the other end 
exclaim : ‘‘I would dearly like to meet the B'shon of 
Oxford. I will be bound I would puzz'e him.” ‘‘ Very 
well,” replied the Blshop to the speaker, who had not 
percaived him, ‘‘ now is your time, for I am that per- 
son.” The man was rather taken aback, but, quickly 
recovering, said, ‘‘ Well, my Lord, can you tell a plain 
man « plein way to get to heaven?” ‘‘ Certainly,” re- 
plied the Bishop; ‘‘nothingis more easy. You have 
only to tura at once to the right, and go straight for. 
ward.” 


An English religious weekly says: ‘‘ In Whitby they 
are telling a story touching the Archbishop of York on 
his way to last week’a confirmation services. When 
Dr. Thompson arrived at the station there seems to 
have been no one to meet him and no vehicle for his 
conveyance—no conveyance, indeed, save one, and that 
no ordinary conveyance. It was one which had at- 
tained a reverend notoriety in the cause of Noncon 
formity around Whitby. Summer or winter, in sun- 
shine or hurricane, it had rolled the Dissenting minister 
to his rural flock, until at last, known far and wide, 
welcomed everywhere, it had lived to be respected 
under the name of the Gospel Chariot. The Archbishop 
of York being on the platform, the Gospei Chariot 
being outside, no other good Samaritan being in sight, 
this humble piece of Nonconformist machinery was 
therefore brought into servics, and his Grace sent on 
to his destination.”’ 


A notable phase of rafl way industry is a railway tle nur 
sery, situated near the little town of Earlington, Kan , in 
the southern par! of that State. It is safd to be the largest 
artificial plantation of forest trees in North Americ:, and 
is owned by the Southern Puiclfic Tae different sec: 
tions have bean planted, respectively, two, four, and 
six years, one-fourth being planted with the allanthus, 
the rest with the catalpa, together with a few of white 
ash. Those first planted are now about twenty-five feet 
in height, the last about twelve, and some of the taller 
are seven inches through the stem  Taere are in al! 
about three million trees, in full vigor, on the plantation ; 
all were planted four feet apart each way, to shade the 
ground, though eight feet is the ultimate intention, this 
plan allowing three-fourths of the trees to be cut out 
when they are fit for fence posts. When rather larger 
it is expected the trees will make excellent railway ties 
in great numbers—that is, after a thinning-out process 
there will be some nine hundred thousand trees to come 
to maturity. The area of this vast railwiy tie nursery 
is to be atill further increased.—[ Exchange. 
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“MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Isaac R. Bradnack, of Brookton, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to the Presbyterian church of 
Panama, Chautauqua County. 

—The resignation of 8. P. Wilder, of North 
Brookfield, Mass., has been formally accepted. 

__W. H. Ingersoll, of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—George W. Judson has accepted a call to the 
Central Church of Orange, Mass. 

—E. P. Wilson, of the Phillips Church of 
Watertown, Mass., bas resigned. 

—C, H. Pike, of Farmington, Me., has re- 
signed. 

—The church of Belchertown, Mass., has 
voted to request the Rev. P. W. Lyman to with- 
draw bis resignation. 

_G. R. W. Scott, D.D., of the Rollstone 


‘‘hurch, has been succeeded by the Rev. Charles | 


F. Brooks. 

_-George W. Reed was ordained at Spring- 
field, Mass..on May 17. He has been appointed 
by the American Missionary Association a mis- 
sionary to the Dakota Indians. 

—E. H. Byington will be ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the Eastern Avenue and 
White Street Chapels In Springfield, Mass., next 
Tuesday. 

—E. 8S. Tingley, of Dudley ‘enter, Mass., 
closes his pastorate on July 1.. 

—F, M. Coddington has received u« call to 
Pinckney, Mich. 

—H. E. Carter, of Hillsdale, Mich , accepts a 
call to Grass Lake. . 

—John Pachin, of Grass Lake, Mich., accepts 
a call to the Presbyterian church at Manches- 
Ler. 

—A. E. Mullett, of Charlestown, Mass., was 
installed as pastor of the First Church at North- 
field May 18. 

—B. J. Relyea, twenty-five years pastor of the 
church at Green’s Farms, Conn., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Robert F. Sample, D.D., lately of- Minne- 
apolis, was installed as pastor of the West 
Twenty-third Street Church in this city on Mon- 
day evening, May 16. Dr. Howard Crosby 
preached the Installation sermon. 

—H. M. Whaling has received a call from the 
First Church of Galena, Il. 

~—George F. Hunting, D.D., resigns the pas. 
torate of the First Church, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
to become President of Alma College, Alma, 
Mich. 

—E. W. Russell has been called to Notting- 
ham, Ind. 

—R. 8. Stevenson has been installed pastor of 
the church at Madison, Dak. 

—D. H. King has been installed pastor of the 
church at Vineland, N. J. 

—W. H. Ford has received a call to the First 
Church of Carlisle, Pa. 

—J. D. Brank, of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
ealled to the College Street Church of Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

—William Swan accepts a call to Lambert- 
ville, N. J. 

—S. R. Queen accepts a oall to the Second 
Church in Norristown, Pa. 

~E. R. W. Boers has received a call to the 
Firat Charch of Corry, Pa. 

-—-S. W. Childs, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
accepted acall to Granville, Ohio. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Timothy C. Pitkin, DD. a well-known 
divine and writer, died at Detroit, Mich., at the 
age of seventy-one, on May 11. 

~—Charles C. Camp has been elected rector of 
St. James's Church, Westville, Conn. 

—A. A. Abbott accepts the rectorship of St. 
James's Church, Vincennes, Ind. 

—R. R. Claiborne has been elected rector of 
St. John’s Church, Montgomery Coounty, Md. 

—W.A. Hitchcock, of Batavia, N. Y., accepts 
the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

—W. W. Raymond, of the Holy Innocents’ 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., has resigned, and 
goes to the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

—James P. Ware, lately of Woburn, Mass, 
has received a call to Emmanuel Church, Man- 
ville, R. I. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


~John C. Adams, D.D. (Universalist), dled at 
Melrose, Mass., lately, at the age of seventy-six. 
—James Lisk, D.D., of the Centennial Baptist 
(hurch of Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned to ac- 
cept a call to Winfield, Kan. 
-A. L Morey (Baptist) died suddenly at New- 
port, Vt.,on May 12. 


Some one of our five magazines 
should be in every family where 
there are children, BAByLAND, 
50 cents a year, to WIDE AWAKE, 
$2.40. Sample copies of them all 
for 15 cents; of any one for 5. 
D, LorHrop Company, Boston. 

Sunday Schoot Bangers, An illustrated cir- 
cular and pricelist sent om application by 
J. d& R. Lamb, 50 Carmine Street, New York. - 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


Henry Ward Beecher 


MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED ! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made a con- 
tract with us just before his death for the publil- 
cation of his Autoblography.. When he died it 
was at first supposed that very little of it was 
written, BUT ON A MORE CAREFUL EXAM- 
INATION A GREAT AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED, . 


WRITTEN BY MR. BEECHER HIMSELF. 


THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 


This Life Will be Autobiographic, 


and it will be completed from notes which Mr. 
Beecher left, by his son WM. C. BEECHER, 
and his son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE, 
assisted by 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr, Beecher Himself 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON. 


DO NOT BUY 
or take up the canvass of any other life, 
as this will be the STANDARD. 


This is the ONLY BIOG- 
RAPHY the sale of which 
benefits Mrs. Beecher and 
her family, as they are 
LARGELY interested in 
the PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


3 East: 14th Street, New York Oity. 


‘* A Work of Unique Importance for 
Rible Students.’’ 


WORD STUDIESIN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 


Ryo, $4. 
From the Preface : 


‘* The present work is an attempt in a field 
which, so faras [am aware, is not covered by 
— one book, though !t has been carefully and 
ably worked by many écholars. Taking a posi- 
tion midway between the exegetical commen- 
tary and the lexicon and grammar, It aimsto put 
the reader of the English Bible nearer tothe 
standpoint of the Greek scholar by opening to 
him the native force of theseparate words of the 
New Testament in their lexical sense, their ety- 
mology, their history, their inflection, and the 

uijarities of their usage by different evangel- 
and apostles ”’ 


OHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, | 


743-745 Broadway, New York. / 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


Author of ‘ An Inland Voyage,” ‘‘ Treas: 


ure Island,” ‘‘Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” ‘‘ Kidnapped,” 
Merry Men,” &c., &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.— Victor Hugo’s Romances ; 


Some Aspects of Robert Burns; Walt 


Whitman; Henry David Thoreau, His 
Yoshide- 
Student, 


Character and Opinions; 


Toraj.ro; Frarcols Villon, 


Poet, and House-Breaker; Charles of 


Orleans ; Samuel Pepys; John Knox 
and Women. 


Pepys’ Diary. 


TKANSLATED BY MYNORS BRIGHT. 


With Notes, Maps, Index, &c. A new, 
cheaper, student’s edition. Complete 
in 5 volumes. 

12mo, $5. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


753 & 755 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street. New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


MECHANICS AND FAITH. A Study 


of Spiritual Truth in Nature. By (HARLEs 
TaLpnot Porter. Octavo, 2d edition, $1 50. 
‘Written inthe interest of a high Christian 


faith and a pure theistic philosophy... . One, 


of the very best of recent works vindicating the 


fundamental truths of Christianity.’’—[ Buffalo 


Express. 


‘“‘Written in a lucid style,and with a devout 
and reverent sririt. The argument is ingenious 
and the conclusions most important ’’—[The 
Occident. 


‘It is remarkable for the clearness of its state- 
ments and illustrations. It is no less remark- 
able for its very lofty Christian tone. ... It 
a volume to be in every clergyman’s library and 
one for every intelligent layman to read and 
stndy.’’—[The Churchman. 


W ANTED—Agents for the Child’s Bible 
introduction by Rev J H. Vincent, D.D. 


40 engravings. One new agent without experience 


has sold 283 copies since Januarv Ist. One has sold 
$74 worth in one day. Another, 863 worth Circu- 
lara free. CASSELL & CO. (Limited), 822 Broad way, 
N. Y., 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


E. W. PECK & (0., 


0. $27 Broadway (bet. 2ist 
and 22d 8ts.), New York. 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


‘Kamehameha the Great. 


KAMEHAMEHA, THE CONQUER. 
ING KING. The Mystery of his Birth, 
Loves, and Conquests. A Romance of Ha- 


wali. With a HawAilan glossary. By M. 
NEWELL. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
Says the Boston Transcript The present 


visit of Kapiolani will reawaken interest in the 
| remarkable novel about the Hawatlian Islands, 
|‘ Kamehameha, the Conquering King.’ ” 


__ “ Asawork of history, the volume will be 

| found exceedingly valuable: as a strikingly 

realistic picture of the times with which it deals 
it Dossesses an undoubtedly attractive quality." 


Boston Guzette. 


“It describes with great fullness and vivid 
ness the social life and the curious customs of 
this at least half-civilized people, and describes 
them with the utmost animation and sympathy. 
No such vivid picture of Polynesian manners 
has elsewhere appeared "—{New York Mail and 
Express, 


'G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d st.. New York. 


Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART. 


embracing reproductions 
of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, arcbi- 
tecture, etc. Price, cab- 
Inet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in 
proportion. Send 10 
cents stam for 1887 
catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects. 


PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday Schoo 
mansgement should adopt a new Singing Book 
without carefully examining one of their 
“tried and true” Sunday-School 
Seng Books. 


(40 cta., $4.20 d q 
Voices of Praise Cc. 


pees dignified and classical, but not dull ; tn fact, 
tight and enthusiastic. Very large collection for 
the money. 


(35 cta., $3.60 doz.) 
Singing on the Way per 
assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compositions 
are known and loved in all the churches. This, 


like the book above mentioned, does excellently 
well for a Vestry Singing Bvok for prayer and praise 
meetings. 


Pr ; (35 ets., $3.60 per doz.) J. H. 
Songs of Omise Tenney and Rev. E. A. 
Hoffman—the first highly gifted musically. and the 
second the author of many hymns of refined and 
beautiful quality. One of the newest books. 


ry, (35 cta., $3 60 per doz.) L. O. Em 
Song Worship erson and W. F. Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and 
the latter well known as having had charge of the 
music at many Chautauqua meetings. 


For other good books, please send for lists and 
catalogues. 

For a lovely little book for the young children of 
a Sunday echool, look no further than FRESH 
FLOWERS 


(5 ecta., $2 4 per doz.), Emma Pitt 
Sweet Hymns, Sweet Music, Pretty Pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston, 


C. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Floral Praise 


A BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL SERVICE FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


Price, 84 per 100 copies; 5 «ts. each by Mall. 
Previous issues furnished at same price. 


SONCS FOR THE TIMES! 


BY H. H. HAWLEY. 


Just what is needed for these days of activity in 
the Temperance cause. 


Price, $15 per 100 copies; single coples by 
mail, iSe, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


TEEL PENS 


Store 
H. O'N 


Are The Best » 4 
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- permanent, brilliant, 
glossy black, and is im- 
proved by washing, as all 
= \ who have worn the goods 
|. be washed as if white, 
PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 
Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Four 
distinct fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in 
| | two grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Armure, and Plain weaves, and 
come in shades adapted for wear in or-out of mourning. They will be found to 
furnish a variety in warmth, style, and price, to sult ail temperatures and occa- 
sions, and all styles of making and trimming. | 
| They are for sale by all the principal deaiers in the large cities, and !n New York 
| City by Lord & ‘Taylor, Stern Bros., Jas. McCreery & Co., Jackson’s Mourning 
a; Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawferd & Simpson, Le Bontilliier Bros., 
eill & Co., and others. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The poetry of London ‘‘ Punch ” is usually of a Par- 
liamentary nature or of an obituary cast, and it reads 
like a stray leaf from our sprightly New York ‘“‘ Life” 
to find in the London budget of fun such jingling verses 
as these upon our singers abroad : 

** These song birds from America, they ccme across the sea 

To carol] in our operas and take the upper E ; 

Time was when dark Italians held all the lyric stage, 

Time was when fair-haired Teutons were the operatic rage ; 

But now La Belle Americaine has come across the foam 

To take the British dollars back to many a Western home. 

Nevada’s here, and Nordica, and Broch, and Minnie Hauk, 

And others who bnt late'y sang in Boston and New York ; 

Hastreiter, Dotti, Eng'e, too, and Rassell and Van Zandt, 

And brilliant Marie Decca to America we grant ; 

Miss Thursby, Henschel, O:good, with our Sterling and 
Hope G'enpn, 

Could fitly claim America’s most eulogistic pen. 

How is it that Americans have this great gift of song, 

That fast they come, and faster still, to jcin the choral 
throng ? 

(ne fancies that each baby soul in infancy divines 

The music of their mighty streams, the wind-harp in the 
pines ; 

And then we hear in London town—and who would grudge 
the fee ?— 2 

The message Mississippi brings from mountain unto sea.”’ 


To read the accounts of the recent performance in 
Paris of Wagner's ‘‘ Lohengrin ” recalls the story of the 
memorable occasion of the first performance of ‘‘ Tann 
biusrer” in Paris in 1861. The year 1859 found Wagner 
at Paris, with the hope of gaining some foothold in the 
artist world of that city. He organized and success- 
fully conducted three orchestral and choral concerts, at 
great expense to himself, which, however, made the 
sensation which Wagner looked for, and which Jed, 
through the kind offices of Madame de Metternich, to the 
order from the Emperor that ‘‘ Tannbiuser” should be 
put in preparation and performed at the opera. Imme- 
diately work was begun on ascale of great liberality, and 
the production was to be as perfect as the composer 
himself could make it, for Wagner was indulged in 
every wish, and singers, scenery, and appointments a) 
were provided at his own choosing and in accordance 
with his own judgment. It is interesting in this connec- 
vion to know toat Herr Niemann, who thrilled the audi- 
ences at the New York Metropolitan Opera House this 
last winter by his performance of ‘‘ Tannbiuser,” was 
chosen by Wagner to create the part at this memorable 
‘* first night.” The rehearsala were conducted assidu- 
ously, the sctusal number amounting to one hundred 


._and sixty-four, the expense of the production reaching 


nearly eight thousand pounds. At last came the 


~** night” of the performance, when the shameless and 


cruel intrigue organized by the members of the Paris 
Jockey Club and various subscribers to the opera, both 
of which classes were indignant at the production of an 
opera without a ballet, was carried out, and the music of 
‘€ Tannbduser ” was drowned in the clamor of cat-calls 
and the tooting of small whistles. This the gilded youth 
of Paris instigated, and in it they even took an active 
share. Three performances of the work were given, and 
then, discouraged, Wagner withdrew ‘‘ Tannb&user.” 
This was in March, 1861, and now here in May, 1887, 
twenty-six years later, read the account of the first pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Lohengrin.” It seems hardly to differ from 
the *‘ Taunbiuser” performance excepting in the trans- 
fcr of the disturbance from the inside of the house to 
the outside : 

“Paris, May 4.—The performance of ‘Lohengrin’ last 
evening was witnessed by a large audience, who warmly but 
quietly applauded the singers. Outside the theater a large 
crowd which assembled at an early hour manifested a hos- 
tile feeling by hooting and shouting ‘ A bas Wagner!’ ‘ A bas 
Lamoureanux !’ alternating with the singing of the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ and cries of ‘ Vive la France! Vivel’armée!’ At 10 
Pp ™ rain set in, but the crowd continued to increase. The 
police gathered in force and cleared the street, arresting 
four persons. The performance was over at 1am. At 
that hour, owing to the rain-storm, the crowd outside had 
dwindled to about forty persons, who vigorously hissed the 
departing andience.’’ 


In connection with this the following paragraph froma 
recent Paris letter to the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” is of great 
interest as showing the feeling of the musical world of 
Paris eoncerning the pronounced anti-Wagner feeling 


in that city : 
LOHENGRIN’’ IN PARIS. 

“There is almost no topic that more engages public 
opinion than the rapidly approachiug performance of ‘ Le- 
hengrin.’ It is now thirty seven years sinee ‘ Lohengrin’ 
was written. Inthat time it has been played in every Euro- 
pean capital except Paris. Nay, it has been given in almost 
every city of importance in the world outside of France. In 
view of the fact that its performance here now is at last 
assured, the editor of ‘ Le Gaulois’ has been getting expres- 
sions of opinion on it from ali the leading French musicians , 
that is, from all who would givethem. M. Gounod gave a 
long chat on the subject, but carefully avoided committing 
himeelf on either side. He is very cautious, is M. Gounod. 
M. Ambroise Thomas fs also cantious, and declined to say a 
word. It is known, however, that he greatly admires the 


works of Wagner, and deplores French enmity to them. M. 
Saint-Saens has had much trouble over the matter already, 


and was afraid of more, so he, too, declined to say anything. 
M. Delibes, who since the production of ‘Lakme’ ranks 
as the peer of any living composer, was more bold. ‘It is 
none of my business’ he said, * but I will say this, that the 
opposition to Wagner’s works {s a disgrace to Paris. It is 
absurd. It writes us down as a pack of fools.’ M. Henri 
Rochefort is not a composer. He is not commonly ranked 
as a musical critic. Yet this wild R:dical firebrand is one 
of the most able and cultured critics in the world. He has 
not hesitated to speak out Loldly in favor of ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
‘Italy,’ he says, ‘ has been as unfriendly to us as Germany ; 
more, when we consider the favors we have done her. Then 
why not oppose Italian operas and singers? If we cannot 
tolerate German music, why tolerate Italian finearts? If 
‘* Lohengrin ”’ is to be mobbed, let us also go to the Louvre 
and burn Raphael’s paintings, and smash Michael Angelo’s 
sculptures. And then let us write it down that we area set 
of fools.’ ”’ 

And also in counection with this-subject we venture 
to quote an account of acurfous work which has recent- 
ly been published by M. Georges Sevieres, a courageous 
French Wagnerite of the moderate sort, who has profited 
by the present Wagner craze in Paris, and offered his 
countrymen a volume entitled ‘‘ Richard Wagner Judged 
in France :” 

**It is comprehensive of a'l the newspaper articles written 
about Wagner hetween the years 1856 and 1886, making a 
book ef over 300 pages. It is an interesting and amnsing 
record of the progress of the music of the future in the 
enemy’s heacqnarters, in a country that ridiculed Wagner 
and detested Germany. Never was there such proof of the 
vanity of human wisdom and the fallibility of critics. 
The reviews are, for the most part, written by mus‘cians 
and literary men of the highest standing in the world cf 
art and letters, yet their opinions have been shown to be 
erroneous, and their prophecies valneless. Personal attacks 
on the composer were not lacking. His peculiarities and his 
appearance were satirized at the same time that his works 
were condemned. Time has brought its vengeance since 
‘Tannbanser’ was bissed by the Parisian Jockey Club, and 
since Berlioz, then the foremost critic in France, condemned 
the work in the harshest terme. This must be pleasing to 
the shade of the Wizard of Bayreuth.”’ 


A new oratoiio has been recently brought out at 
Newton, Mass., the home of the composer, Mr. J. Eliot 
Trowbridge, and has been most favorably received. It 
is called ‘‘ Emmanuel,” and gives the story of the Christ. 
The choruses are strong, and some of the arias very 
beautiful, noticeably so the one, ‘‘ They have taken 
away my Lord,” which was very finely rendered by 
Miss Gertrude Eiwards, of Boston, when {t was given 
for the second time. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


The twenty second anniversary of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House was held 
at the Broadway Tabcrnscle in this clty on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Dr. Cuyler presided. In his 
opening address he congratulated the Soclety that the 
temperance discussion had now become the disturbing 
element in American politics. Mr. J. N. Stearns, the 
Secretary, reported that during the last year the Soctety 
had printed 37,000,000 pages of temperance literature 
at an expense of $54,000, and yet completed the year 
out of debt. He said that twenty-two years ago they 
had great difficuity in finding manuscripts to print ; now 
they were obliged to reject nineteen out of twenty of 
those presented. He added that the Society was giving 
especial attention to temperance agitation among the 
negroes of the South, and that this work is in a remark. 
ably prosperous condition. In Nashvilie, Tenn., there 
are three colored universities, and every student in them 
all is a Prohibitionist. Mr. Stearns congratulated the 
Society that during the year seven States had voted to 
submit a prohibitory amendment to the people. He 
reported that in Iowa prohibition is now such a com. 
plete success that in fifty-five of the counties not a single 
person has been sextenced to the ccunty jail. The 
addresses of the evening were made by the Rev. J. C. 
Price, of Salisbury, N C.,andthe Rov. R 8S MacArthur, 
of this city. Mr. Price reported that prohibition has 
proven a great success in Raleigh, N. C., and instead of 
killing the business of the place, as was prophesied 
twelve months ago, it had given it a’fresh impetus. 


The great anti-prohibition convention at Dallas, Tex., 
proved a fiasco, The strong letters written by Senator 
Reagan aud ex-Senator Maxey in favor of prohibition, 
and the declaration of Senator Coke that probibition 
should not be made a party question, bad the effect of 
keeping the prominent Democratic leaders away from 
the convention. The Governor of the State was the 
only conspicuous exception to this rule. He came out 
in a letter denouncing prohibition, and making cheap 
contrasts between Texas and Maine, telling how there 
were more divorces in Maine and greater discontent 
among the laboring classes. The whisky men, who 
originated the plan of the Dallas convention, were so 
disappointed at their want of success with the Demo. 
cratic leaders that they decided to make the convention 


| 


non-partisan, and called upon Mr. Cochran, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor last fall, to make the prin- 
cipal speech of the day. Mr. Cochran accepted the 
invitation, and in his speech held out the hope that his 
party might be used tv throw the negro vote against 
prohibition. 


The Legislature of Rhode Island has passed a bill to 
provide for the stricter enforcement of the prohibitory 
law. It makes the presence of an excess of two per 
cent. of atcohol in }!quor prima facie evidence that it is 
intoxicating. The bill was iu no sense a partisan meas- 
ure, a8 many of its best friends were found among the 
Democrats. The fact that the next Legislature, for the 
first time in thirty four years, will be Democratic has 
made the ‘‘ whisky men” hope that this act may be 
repealed. But the temperance people express their con- 
fidence that they have enough good friends amcng the 
Democrats to prevent such action. 


There has been a good dea! of complaint made among 
temperance people {a Ohio that the Soldiers’ Home at 
Dayton {s selling liquor to the soldfers. The head of 
this institution has written a letter to the ‘‘ Voice” in 
which he explains the reasons which led him to take 
this actfon. He says that formerly saloons flourished on 
all the streets leading to the Home, and when the soldiers 
received their pension they were enticed {nto these rum- 
shops and often drugged and robbed ; then they would 
be taken to the lock up and fined s{x or elght dollars, in- 
cluding costs. As the superintendent could excercise no 
kind of control over these outside groggeries, he became 
convinced that it would be better for the soldfera to sell 
them beer on the premises, placing temperance men in — 
charge of the restaurant He rays that the result of this 
action during the last six months has been a large reduc- 
tion in drunkenness, hospital attention, and medical 
fupplies, and an increase in the money which the 
soldiers send home to their families. Some of the 
soldiers are permitted to drink all they wish, but with 
others absolute prohibition is the rule. If one goes out- 
side and gets drunk hei; given thirty days in the guard- 
house as a punishment. Strange to say, this superintend- 
ent of the Dayton Home is a Prohibitiontst. 


A good portion of the temperance news now brought . 
before the public consists of the record of crimes per- 
petrated by the saloon men sgalinst the Prohibitionists. 
This has been especially true during the last week. 
The report comes from Amesbury, Mass., that the 
whisky men of that place set fire tu the Methodist 
church because it had been the center of an uncom- 
promising fight againstthem. A dispatch from Lincoln, 
Neb , announces that in Dunbar the Ifquor men defeated | 
at the late election mobbed the res'dences of several 
prominent temperance men, and fired pistol shots 
through their windows. But most important of all these 
crimes is the assassination of a Prohibition editor at 
Jackson, Miss. D. Gambrell, editor of the ‘‘ Sword 
and Shield,” had recently attacked in his paper Colonel 
Jones 8. Hamiiton, lessee of the State penitentiary and 
leader of the whisky ring of the county. As Mr. 
Gambrell on the night of May 5 was crossing a bridge 
on his way home he was waylaid by Hamilton and three 
confederates. He returned their fire and wounded 
Colonel Hamilton. His assailants, however, advanced 
ioward him, firing as they came. As Gambre!l lay 
dying Hamilton bent over him and beat him in the face 
with the butt of hls p!stol until he wasdead.. Hamilton 
has been arrested and indicted for murder. IIls con- 
federates are as yet unknown. 


The bill permitting concert halls of this city to sell 
liquor has been signed by the Governor, and the first 
licenses have been issued. Before the Mayor grants the 
license he requires that the applicant shall present both 
@ concert lfcunse and a l/quor license from the Exctse 
Commissioners. The cost of the former is $500 4 year. 
The Mayor has It left to his discretion whether he shali 
permit anything excep’ wine and beer to be sold at theee 
places. 


The Howe High License bill has been defeated in the 
New York Assembly. Allafter the enacting clause was 
stricken out, snd the five-gallon bil’ was substituted in 
its stead. This bill aims to put an end to the selling of 
whisky and beer in five gallon jugs in local option 
towns. 


At a dinner given in honor of Theodore Roosevelt by 
one of the Republican clubs of this city last week Sen- 
ator Frank Hiscock spoke as follows regarding the 
attitude of the Republican party to the question of tax: 
ing liquor : 

**T believe in free trade on such articles as cannot be 
produced !n this country, and I would confine taxation to 
things produced in this country. If reduction of the sur- 
plus was wanted, I would reduce the internal revenues, or 
even abolish them entirely. I would favor the abolition of 
the tax on tobacco and liquor, so that the duty of taxing 
them might fall into the hands of the States.”’ 

Does Mr. Hiscock mean that thé ‘* protection ’’ of 
favored industries is of more importance than the pro- 


tection of homes ? 
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May 19, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CHRISTIAN UNION : ECHOES. 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION FOR SERVICE. 


The Christian Union formulates the 
following theses as a bas!s for the practi- 
cal union of churches. The first is bor- 
rowed from the Presbyterians, the next 
three from the Episcopalians, and the 
last is The Christian Union’s own : 

1. An organic union of Protestant churches 
is not at present either practical or desir- 
able ; federation is, the end being economy 
of force and co-operation in evangelical 


work. The basis of such a federation 
should be : 

2. The suffictency and authority of the 
Scriptures. 


3. The Nicene or Apostles’ Creed. 
4, Thetwo sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 
5. The mutnal sonia of each other’s 
church organizations and ministerial orders. 
Such a federation would not make a very 
perceptible change in Christian methods 
in settled communities, except {n s0- 
called evangelistic work. In the Young 
Men’s Christian Association it is already 
in practical operation, and has proved its 
value. But its greatest worth would be 
in combining the force of all the churches 
upon mission enterprise at home and 
abroad. Wecan easily Imagine, for in- 
stance, what a wonderful impetus would 
be given to the home mission work if all 
the evangelieal denominations were to 
‘combine their forces and contributions 
and cooperate heartily In carrying the 
knowledge of the Gospel to the waste 
places of this covntry. It would not be 
long before some of the little Western 
towns, where three or four churches of 
different denominations are supported hy 
mission funds, would be supplied by one 
strong and vigorous church organization. 
Look at the struggling churches in some 
of our hill towns, and see what a reeds 
might be wrought if the denominations 
should join in practical federation to sur- 
tain only such churches as are necessary 
The force now wasted by scattering 
efforts would be concentrated and made 
effective, and missions and Sunday-schools 
could be planted and supperted in com- 
munities now entirely deprived of Chris. 
tian influence and instruction. The plan 
is not utopian by any means. —[Spring- 
field Union. 


son. 


*** Oh, he’s been a doctor here a great 
many years. I believe he ain’t practicin’ 
any more, but he’s thought a — deal 
of !” 

THE INQUIRING LADY. 

This called out a similar incident from 
A. H. G., who wrote: ‘‘ Your obeerva- 
tion that ‘ literary eminence does not ¢ ffect 
much lodgment in the minds of people of 
a certain grade’ brings to mind a conver- 
sation to which I was an involuntary and 
slightly astonished ‘listener.’ Riding to 
Boston from Duxbury one afternoon in 
the past autumn, my attention was at- 
tracted to a lady in the opposite car seat, 
who was evidently a stranger in the Old 
Colony, yet who, with pencil and note book 
in use, was endeavoring to acquaint herself 
with every object of interest, as her con- 
stant inquirfes of the conductor of the 


train and of fellow-passengers iodicated. 
Wher the train stopped st the station 
nearest the former home of Daniel Web. 
ster, called Webster’s Place, the lady in- 
quired of the conductor * why this sta 
tion bore the name.’ He explained cour- 
teously the circumstances, and gave a de- 
scription of the Webster farm, And then 
she asked, solemniv : 

*** T)oes Dantel Webster still reside upon 
the place ?’ 

‘* Evidently historical eminence had 


made no lodgment in the mind of this per- 
But it was simply astcnishing to me| 
that any man, woman, or child in this 
country did not know whether 
Webster was living or dead.” 


Daniel 


While Presbyterianism itself 1s divided, 
‘do sit not seem almost too early to engage 
in achase after union with Ep{scopalians ? 
Would it not be better for Northern and 
Southern Presbyterians, between whom 
there is no disagreement about creeds or 
canons, to come together first in loving 
accord ? Why not gather in the children 
of the divided Presbyterian family before | « 
seeking to unite with another family] \ 
that is itself not undivided ?—[Cumber- | 
land Presbyterian. | 
f 


LITERARY EMINENCE. 

The Boston ‘‘ Transcript” told the fol- 
lowing story lately : ‘‘ Hawthorne used to 
ride up and down, in his later years, he 
tells us, with plenty of people who knew 
him well a3 the ex-surveyor of the port of 
Salem, but who never knew that he had 
written anything, and had never beard of 
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the ‘Scarlet Letter.’ In Samuel Long. 
fellow’s memoirs of his brother there {s an 
entry from the poet’s diary {n whicn he 
tells how a ‘foclety woman’ at whose 
table he was dining one day asked him 
‘Oh, Mr. Longfellow, have you ever pub- 
lished a book ?’ Thia was after two-thirds 
of his life work was done. Literary emti- 
nence does not ¢ffect much lodgment ta 
the minds of people of a certain grade. The 
other day, the Listener is told, a gentleman 
came intoa barber-shop just a3 Dr. Holmes 
was going out, and occupted the chair that 
the Autocrat had vacated, 

***T)) you know who that was that just 
went out ?' sald the barber. 
“The visitor was curlous to see what 
account of Dr. Holmes the barber would 
give, and shook his head. 

‘¢* Why,’ said the barber, 
Dr. Holmes.’ 
And who is Dr. Holmes 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


DRUNKENNESS AMONG THE INDIANS. 


REDERICK SCHWATKA, in his interesting 
article upon the Apaches in the May ‘“‘ Century,” 
describes the drunkenness among them as follows: 

‘‘ No drink-loving old topers ever enjoyed their liquor 
s0 much as have the Apaches whenever they could pro- 
cure it—a vice, however, that is rapidly subsiding as 
the tribes are concentrated at agencies more directly 
under the eyes of watchful authorities. Mezca’, made 
from that plant by the Mexicans, found its way in days 
gone by, when population was scattering and the laws 
lax, into Apache maws with every trade and dealing 
between the two races. From corn they made a fer- 
mented drink called tiz-rin, which {s not as strong as 
the corn whisky of civilization; but thelr peculfar 
method of drinking {it compensates for its lack of 
strength. For some three days before {t has reached its 
highest point of fermentation not a single plece of food 
is swallowed. At the end of that period they fill them- 
selves to their utmost capacity with the unclarified 
tiz-+rin Although half starved, it takes but a few 
moments to make them feel as if they had had a major- 
general’s rations for ‘x months previous, while the 
most conspicuous effect is to swell their bump of com- 
bativeness to an inordinate degree. If a large number 
have indulged in this Nquor, serlous outbreaks and 
disturbances sre almost sure to ensue, especially {f other 
bands of Indians or any whites are near enough for 
them to reach before this temporary, stimulated com- 
bativenees has worn away. In fact, after having, when 
sober, decided to go upon the war-path, by far the most 
im nt preliminary is the manufacture of huge quan- 
titles of tiz win. Its pecullar composition, and the no 
less peculiar manner of taking the liquor, gives it a most 
laeting effect upon the system ; and an Ind{an with bis 
stomach distended with it is said to have ahead of him 
a six or eight days’ ‘‘spree,” and during all this time 
his warlike qualities are sure to be most conspicuous. 

“There is much evidence to show that alcoholic 
liquor made from corn {s an ancient drink of these peo- 
ple, everything that was necessary to manufacture it 
being found in their old ruins.” 

Lieutenant Schwatka’s report that so much less liquor 
than formerly is now sold to the Indians {is quite en- 
couraging. It isa curious fact that almost all Anglo- 
Saxon colonies have prohibited the selling of liquor to 
the natives. The privilege of getting ‘‘drunk, glori- 
ously drunk ” is not regarded as a natural and inalien- 
able right of man, but only of civilized man. With 
reference to the English colonies it may be said that the 
success of the Australian States in prohibiting the sale 
of whisky to the aborigines there is leading to an agita- 
tion in favor of adopting a similar policy in India. In 
this case, however, the fact that the natives are on 
neatly the same plane of civilization as the Europeans 
makes it impossible to adopt one law for one people 
and another law for the other. Among both the Eastern 
and Western Indians drunkenness is almost entirely the 
product of European influence. Can European civiliza- 
tion correct the evils which it has occasioned ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


QUESTIONS FOR A LAYMAN. 


The Hints and Helps of ‘‘ A Layman” contain many 
shrewd hits and fruitful suggestions. It would be no com- 
pliment to their originality or aggressiveness to say that 
one can always fall in with the views indicated, or that 
it might not be well, in the interests of truth, that those 
views should be occasionally challenged. For instance, 
in a paragraph in the issue of April 28 I find a series of 
questions which seem intended to lead the reader to a 
conclusion which many will, I think, agree with me in 
regarding as both unsound and dangerous. I will, for 
brev:ty’s fake, quote only that which bears more directly 
upon the point : 

“« Do circumstances 80 alter cases that decelt Is ever a 
virtue? . . . If you could save your life by lying to the 
assassin, I know you would lie... . The Jaw of self- 
preacrvation is not the highest, but it fs near the highest. 
_. . If self-murder can thus be dignified into self- 
sacrifice, cannot deceit be digr ified into sacrifice, diplo- 
macy into beroism, and tact {nto motherhood ?” 

I fully admit that it is no confutation of the affirma- 
tive answer which the writer seems to expect his reader 
to reach in regard to the first question, to say that the 
doctrine involved in that answer is extremely dangerous, 
or smacks of Jesultic distinctions, or makes it impossible 
to draw the line of demarkation between right and 
wrong, vntil we first know just how serious the conse. 
quence of adherence to truth {s going to preve. We 
cannot go far in ethical thinking witrout finding that 
d' fficulty in solving a mora) problem is no proof that it 
is insoluble, The attempt to draw mathematical lines 
in moral planes is prolific of failure. But7eurely there 
are such things as first principles in morals. Surely 
there is an eternal right and an eternal wrong in human 
conduct. And surely, if there be, the obligation of 


truth is one of those which are perpetual, universal, 
and eternal. Else what means it that ‘‘ God is truth,” 
that ‘‘ Christ is truth”? [ might say that ‘‘ A Layman” 
cannot possibly know that if I could save my life by 
lying to the assassin, I would lie. Whatever he or I 
might do, will not history warrant me in saying that I 
know that there are men and women who would not lie 
to save their lives ? But whether there be such or no {s 
not the ethical question. That question is, What would 
the ideal Christian, the perfect, Godlike man, do? 
Would Christ have lied to save his life from an assas- 
sin ? 

The distinction in kind between sacrificing one’s life 
to save another's and sacrificing another’s life to save 
one’s own {s so broad that little comment on the other 
questions quoted seems necessary. The one marks the 
triumph of Jove for anoth:r, the other the triumph of 
self.love—no, selfishness! These are the two great 
antagonistic motives which form the battle-ground of 
Christian experience. Noone, surely, can imagine that 
it makes no difference which triumphs. The one act is 
Satanic, the other Christlike. 

The principles involved seem to me of great {mpor- 
tance. One of the virtues which most needs cultivation 
in these days is moral stamina—the quality that makes 
moral heroism possible. If aman may Ife to save his 
life, why not to save his money, or, let us say, why not 
to help a friend or promote a good cause ? Why should 
we so constantly imply that life isso much more to be 
valued than anything else that the instinct of self- 
preservation creates an exceptional moral standard for 
itself? 

If to love one’s neighbor and to love truth better 
than life are Christlike, they are of Christian obligation, 
and we should beware of any teaching that tends to 
weaken rather than to deepen our sense of that obliga. 
tion. J. E. W. 


TORONTO, Canada. 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
SOUTH. 


I wish that every Northern man who plunges lustily 
into the wordy war this subject provokes could see 
and know the negro in his Southern home, and enter 
for a while into the feelings of the Southern white man. 
One-half the writing on any matter is false in fact or 
coloring because conceived in prejudice and expressed 
without knowledge. 
human interest that {ts most demonstrative writers do 
too flourishing a business on a small capital of fact. It 
takes time and pains to get facts and the attendant expe- 
rience that can wisely compare them. Born and reared 
in the North, inheriting in all their vigor the principles 
of the Republican party, and only lately for the first 
time breathing this Southern air, I cannot be suspected 
of a prejudice against the colored man. Indeed, there 
was a time when I waxed furious over the ‘ humilfa- 
tion” of the black race at the hands of the ‘‘ white des. 
pot.” But having entered into the spirit of the New 
South, having preached in its pulpits, sat at its firesides, 
and enjoyed its fervent hospitalities, I am ready to eat 
many of my words, and confess a culpable haste in 
accepting rumors for facts. 

Since coming to live in the South I am persuaded of 
what I before suspected—that the scclal condition of the 
negro in the South is infinitely higher and far more 
expressive of a Christian humanity than in the North. 
Here he has separate raflroad cars, churches, and 
schools, and this is in accord with his unfversal prefer- 
ence, so far as I have been able to discover. In these 
he feels a proprietorship and independence. No one 
dares to insult or molest him. He prefers to associate 
with his own people. In the North the respect for the 
colored man is matnly one of sentiment, and flourishes 
best when he is out of sight. Heis admitted to the con- 
veyances and schools and churches of the whites, but 
he is in a thousand ways made to feel that he is toler- 
ated and not welcomed. There is nothing plainer to me 
than that in the matter of race prejudice the balance as 
to quality is largely in favor of the South. There ig 
among the Southern people a warm, intelligent interest 
in the future of the negro that has no existence among 
the sentimentalists of the North. In fact, the North 
knows as little about the actual condition of the negro 
in the South as it does of the real heart of the Southern 
people. I am well satisfied that partfsan papers and 
stump orators of the North have, for political capital, 
willfully and maliciously traduced the South. Had the 
humane and intelligent sentiments of the Southern peo- 
ple been allowed to prevail at the time of the emancipa- 
tion, the experience of the then childlike. bewildered 
colored race would bave been a thousandfold happier 
than under the monstrously misconceived political 
notions imported from the North. No one {s readier 
than the intelligent colored man to admit that, of all acts 
of political and social folly, that making the lately en- 
slaved race the political equal of the former master was 
the supremest. To my mind that one act has been the 


unbearable weight on the shoulders of the liberated | 


race, a8 well as a clog to the wheels of progress in the 


It is unfortunate for every great. 
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South. With a few notable exceptions in every com 
munity, the negroes have, even at this late date, but the 
most imperfect notions of political duty and responsi- 
bility: With the well-known impulsiveness of the race 
they are at the absolute control of any motive that ap 
peals to their emotions. To say that this is equally true 
of ignorant whites is to betray a total want of acquaint- 
ance with the negro mind. 


WAYLAND JOHNSON. 
DALTON, Ga. 


PROHIBITION AND LOCAL OPTION. 


Editor Christian Onion : 

Not even the ‘‘ Bigot ” now disputes the editor’s right 
to a private or public opinion. But the opinions and 
conclusions of editors, divorced from the reasons there 
for, are not worth more than other persons’. But the 
editor of a great paper is only, properly, a mighty imper- 
sonality, putting forth, not a private opinion as such, 
but great fact-verities and stalwart ratiocinations deduced 
therefrom. I was therefore grieved (as I have been sev- 
eral times) at the anti-prohibition reasonings of the editor 
on April 14, in commenting on the result of the Michigan 
election. He states that the ‘‘ farmers and villagers gave 
majorities in its favor ; and the citles, notably Detroit, 
and the mining and logging regions gave majorities 
against {t. To us this state of facts appears conclusive 
against its wisdom. ... That 151,000 voters should 
prevent 149,000 from drinking what they believe is 
to them harmless, and many of them regard as abso. 
lutely beneficial, appears to us neither possible nor right. 
That the farmers and viliagers should prevent the people 
of the cities from drinking what they like is equally 
impossible,” and similar reasonings, seem to me such 
wholly untenable positions against prohibition as com. 
pared to local option that you should allow their refuta- 
tion from outside the editorial staff. 

If I understand The Christian Union, it rather favors 
prohibition by /oca/ option, provided the decision is made 
at the time only in a city, county, or town, and not ina 
territory as large as a State (I do not know that Rhode 
Island would be too large a territory). Now. it is assert- 
ed that 151.000 should not decide what 149 000 shall 
drink. Well, then, how about local option? Suppose 
a city has by 2.000 majority decided in favor of prohibi- 
tion, does it carry ? or how much majority would it 
require? But it is said that the ‘‘ farmers and villagers ” 
should not decide what the city folks shall drink. Well, 
now, that is nota judicial putting of things. The drinks 
of city people may be involved somewhat, yet prohibt- 
tion, whether by State or less territory, means that the 
open nulsance of saloons shall be put away, and the peo- 
ple who get their drinks there must take them at home 
or some other private place. Again, the cities do not 
unanimously vote for saloons. It is well known that the 
city majorities on this and kindred questions are the 
direct result mainly of this very disease of drunkenness. 
The editor of The Christlan Union well knows that 
the question as to how to maintain healthful and 
pure municipal control is one of the difficult problems 
of this age ; that city self-government, on account of the 
moral emptiness of a large portion of its people, is itself 
therein imperiled. Now, if the votes of ‘‘ farmers and 
villagers” can lawfully afd to solve the difficulty, why 
hinder it ? 

But why confine local option to a city, town, or county? 
In the same county there may be a city or large town 
which may have neighborhoods that are two-thirds anti- 
prohibition. Half the wards of aclty may be for and 
the other half against saloons. The question then would 
be, Shall the saloon wards control the anti-saloon wards, 
or vice versa? or must you have saloons on one aide of a 
street and prohibition on the other, according to ward 
ms jority ? 

The truth is that this Republic {s divided into States 
in whose legislative bodies is deposited exclusively the 
power of making the laws for the State. It is a ques- 
tion for the State, as such, to decide upon what {ts gen- 
eral character of lawsshall be. It does not and can not 
stop to consult the peculfar opinions of isolated por- 
tions of the State when it makes laws. Whether the 
State shall suffer the acknowledged nulsance of public 
places of drunkenness is a great moral and economic 
problem, and the State, as an entirety, has the unques- 
tioned legal, and why has it not the moral, right vo de- 
cide it? The principle of prohibition by State is the 
same as by county, city, or town. Nelther ts practicable 
if majorities are not valid unless they exist in every 
voting precinct. Saloons are nct local, but great State 
and even National, problems, and so long a8 you can pro- 
hibit only by procuring majorities in every voting pre. 
cinct you simply relegate the whole temperance move- 
ment to a ‘‘ well-regulated license system” and mora! 
suasion. If not, why not ? Amos STRCKEL. 

BLOOMFIELD, Iowa. 


The ‘‘ Tilustrated Christian Weekly’? of April 30 con- 
tains an interesting illustrated article on Williston Semi- 
nary, Eastbampton, Mass., which under its new mana ge- 
ment is rapidly gaining ground, and more than holding ita 
high place among our college preparatory schools, _ 
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FINANCIAL. 


One of the features of the week fs the 
advertisement by the Kecelver of the 
eastern division of the Wabash Railway 
Company for the payment of a year of 
back interest on the first mortgage bonds 
of the company, the computation of these 
coupons to be based on the principle of 
compound interest. The Recefver will, 
therefore, pay interest on interest, which 
is important, as the order to do this 
emanates from the United States Court. 
The earnings of this eastern division of 
the Wabash road have been sutfticient 
during the past four months, in the hands 
of Judge Gresham’s RKecelfver, to pay full 
charges, under the proposed reorganization 
plan, for twice the four months, showing 
~ conclusively that the earniags under the 
old receivers were diverted to other uses, 
whereas they should have been applied 
to the interest on the bonded debt. The 
Purchasing Committee, now trying to 
force the bondholders to their terms of 
settlement, had better take note of this 
prosperous condition, which seems to have 
come about, singularly enough, imme- 
diately after the property is rescued from 
the hands of the old receivers. If the 
Western Division Purchasing Committee 
expect to ultimately control this Eastern 
Division, they had better not delay in 
settling up the interest on the bonded debt 
and taking the road out of the court’s 
hands; if they do not do sosoon, we are in- 
formed that other parties stand ready to do 
so. The receivers of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louls (the Nickel Plate) Rail- 
way have just made their report for the past 
quarter, ending May 1, and the exhibition 
which they make of the earnings of the 
company is very propitious indeed. The 
net earnings, after deducting taxes, sink- 
ing fund, and expenses, show a clear 
profit of $370,000, about, for the three 
months. As the fixed charges, sinking 


fund, and taxes, under the reorganization | 


will be only about $900,000 a year, the 
above figures indicate that the company 
will be able, immediately after it 1s reor- 
ganized, to pay the five per cent. per 
annum on the first preferred stock, and 
three per cent. or four per cent. on the 
second preferred. The first preferred 
stock will doubtless take its position 
among good investment shares at once, 
while the second preferred will soon 
become an investment. The receivers 
report to the court that they have in their 
hands in cash $1,400,000, about, the pro- 
_ ceeds of the operation of the road while 
in their keeping. It is plain that this 


property is likely to enter on a very pros- | 


perous course, and become of great value 
to the shareholders. 

The course of the money market for the 
week indicates ease ; there is no present rea- 
son for fearing any stringency, yet it is 
probably true that the Government {s accu- 
mulating funds at the expense of the banks 
and public ; funds, too, that the Govern- 
ment Treasury does not want, and can do 
nothing with except hoard; while the 
business community does want it, and can 
put it to the best of use. This cannot be 
_ permanently remedied until the Congress 
of the Nation reduces taxation or duties, 
or both, which are now so large as to put 
a good deal more money in the National 
Treasury than it can possibly need or use, 
or in any way get out. The money 
market in London is 80 very easy, 
indeed money is such a drug, that 
rates for discouut are at the lowest 
ebb, with a further tendency to accu- 
mulation. The rates here (four per 
cent. to five per cent. on call) are such 
that the inevitable result must be a shift- 
ing of funds from London to this market 
—either to loan or to use in our security 
markets. Considerable money has been 
used this way during the past two weeks, 
but we look for a large movement during 
the summer in the way of iuvestment 
negotiations that will probably give us 
here funds more than enough to counter- 

act the Government accumulations. In 
the meantime the agitation in behalf of an 
extra ni of Congress to deal with 


this revenue question is increasing, though 
it is understood that the President and his 
Cabinet do not favor such a policy. 

The aggregate earnings of 106 railways 
for the monthof April are $26,638,441, 
against $22,639,785 for the same roads 
during April, 1886; an increase for 
1887 of $3,398,657. The large trunk 
lines all througn the country contribute 
their full shares to this result. ~~“ 

The bank statement {s as follows : 


Loans, increase. $61,590 
Specie, decrease............... 1,688,200 
Tegal tender, increase......... 1,104,300 
De te, decrease... 891,000 
Reserve, decrease........----- .861,150 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at little over $4,000,000 ; the 
change is slight. The bond and stock 
quotation lists are well maintained ; the 
principal feature is an advance in the 
high-priced investment sbares, North- 
west, and the preferred Rock I[sJend, St. 
Paul preferred, Burlington & Quincy, 
Pullman Palace Co., the Express stocks, 
American Cable, San Francisco 1st pre- 
ferred, and Omaha preferred. The gen- 
eral Hat fs higher than a week ago, while 
the bond list is advancing and strong for 
all fixed or speculative investments. 
Money rules four percent. on call 

STREET. 


JocGinc Her HusBpanp’s MEmory.— 
A husband was sitting in his store at Mari- 


etta, when a letter in a familiar handwrit- 


ing was handed to him. It was from his 
wife. But the very first sentence startled 
him, and as he read on, the most horrible 
suspicion seized him : 

‘*T am forced to tell you something 
that I know will trouble you. Iam de- 
termined you shall know it. I have 
known for a week that this trial was com- 
ing, but kept it to myself until to-day. 1 
can keep it no longer. You must not 
censure me too harshly, for you must reap 
the reward as well as myself. I do hope 
it won’t crush you. The flour fs all out. 
Please send some this afternoon. I thought 
by this method you would not forget ft r 

wasright. He didn't. —[Savannah 


82,000,000 
1000.000 


DEBENTURES 


Bearing 6 per cent.. running ten years, and based 
exclusively upon Western Farm Mortg ee held in 
trust by the American Loan ard Trust ny of 
New York for the benefit of the voudheidars. Their 
safety, time to run, and rate of interest make — 
the most desirable investment now offered. 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES. 
NEW YORK. 28 B’way. | PHILADA., 112 8. 4th St.' 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street | KANSASCITY,7th &DeLSt. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


NVESTORS 


Call or write for Pamphlet entitled 


Capital “ub«cribed 
Paidin (Cash) 


TEN YEARS’ E XPERIENCE} 


IN WESTERN MORTGAGES, 
$9,000,000 


loaned without loss to any investor. 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST CO., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co. 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 


Nassau St., corner of Wall, 


T°lo IN T. B°lo 


Loans on choice Dakota Farms in the Red 
Hiver and Goose River Valleys, worth three 
to six times the amount of loan. Business es- 
tablished 1881. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
wait for interest, ortake land. Farm lands for 
sale to settlersand others. Best of references. r- 
respondence solic 


THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N. K. HUBBARD & CO.) 


C. 8. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


PER CEN| 


mortgages on productive 


Per annum, 

Real Estate. by Tacoma Na- 

tional Bank F REFERENCES EAST AND 
gst. Corres dence Solicited. Ad 


| 


C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


NET INTEREST 


Guaranteed by the 


JARVIS-CONKLIN 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 

Capital 8f,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by fi mortgages on im- 
estate held by the Trust Co., 
‘Gall at Office or write for particulars. 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable B’ld’g, N.Y. City 


The American investment C 
meteburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital o 
000, sarplus 875,000. offers ortgage 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both Priectead and 
Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured by 115 r cent. of first 
Mortg Loans held in russ by the Mercantile 
Trast Company. N. Y. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periods under one year. Write for full 
ormation and references to the company at 150 
Nassau N.Y. 

A L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


N V EST ‘eliable | % 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


LAWRENCE, KAN. L. H. PERKINS, 


Secretary. 

PLAID. “UP CAPITAL, $250,000.09 
The choicest Ist Mortgaye Farm Loans. aiso the Com- 
pany’s Ten year Dabuntunee based a m its paid up 
Capital and Assets of over 650 000) No Losses. Eleven 
years with absu ‘ute sati sfactic m to over 

1,500 In - Send for circulars, forms and full in- 
Offices in N. Y. City and Albany; 
N. Y. Office, 137 Broadway, C.C. Hine & Son, Agents 


of Em- 


OP PIGHRD OP VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzgw YoRE, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
, submit the follousng Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1886 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist - 
1886, to 38lst December, 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886 1,426,049 46 


rremiums marked off from ist J 
nary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886, $8,817,699 86 
Losses paid during the 


miums 
Expenses. ... $841,378 15 
The Company has the folio vis: 
United States and State of a 


Stock, City, Bank, and 


wise 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 1,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1.568 186 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 


$12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding 
tificates of profits will be pald to the a ond 
thereof, or their 5 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tnesda re the First of February next. — 
which date interest thereen will cease. 
certificates to be at the time of oa 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Fort 
the net 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
ig FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
JAMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
RGis, JOHN OTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
LOW CHAI D. LEVERIOH, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, JOHN 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. D SMITH, 
DEGROOT, GEORGE BLISS, 
HORACE GRAY. ISAAC BE 
FLOYD-JONES 
.LIAM H. MAOY, ANSON W. HARD, 
C. A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN D. | , JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, IRA BURSLEY 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HENRY ER. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
&. A. RAVEN. 2d Vics President. 


mail on receipt of 40 cents. 

titches in each package. Latest 

= Art Needlework, only 

=—s10cents. Send posta! note or stamps to 

— THE BRAINERD & AKMSTRONG 
=8POOL SIL 


ASA ROMA ANNO) 
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MAN - 


1@ UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF TH 
COUNTRY WILL BY EXAMINING MAP THAT THS 


“Paul 


AN 

ALBERT 


CHICAGO, & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


reason of its central position, close relation to prin 
ce seal lines East_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
termina! points West, North west and Southwest, is the 
= true middle link in that transcontinental system 
hich invites and facilitates travel and eraiic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pac 
The Rock Island mainline and bra ane inciude Chit- 
0, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Pevria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock I Island, in Illin: ris: Davenport, Muscatine, 
eld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib. 
ewe City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs in lowa: Colle Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron an d Kansas City, n Misso suri; Leavenworth 
- Atchisc: n Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
Paul, i a Minnesota: Vatertown, in Dakota, and 
of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


Tne Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees , Comfort and Safety to those who 
travei over it. Its roadbed is th: roughly ballasted. Its 
treck is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of storie andiron. Its rolling stock 1s perfect ashum 
skill can makeit. It hasalithesafety 

mechanical gene has invented and experience 
valuable practical operation is conserva 
methodical—ite discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 
fll Express s Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist ef Comfortable Da Coon, magnificent 
alace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
ars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicas,0, St. Joseph, A n and Kansas City—restful 
Recli ning Chair Cars. 
e Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the noth § favorite line between C Spry and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
rains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesqus 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat flelds and grazing i = 
interior Dakota. are reached via Watertown. A sho 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers nupe 
rior inducements to travelers between C incinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
eavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
—_ and intermediate points, All classes of patrons, 
ially fa es, ladies and children, receive from 
cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
seapocttal courtesy and kindly treatment. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principa) 
Ticket in the United and Canada-or any 
desired 


on, address 
& A. CA CABLE. 


BECK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS ‘-KREADY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
“A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ea- 
tent, and art development any heretofere 
made. 


ve 


A. 


ONL 
IN THE U. 8, OF 
The Great 
Sanitary 

Wall Covering. 
#$SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 

DESIGN S 


PROTECTED BY ‘Parents. 
REDU CED 
PRICES, 


Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire in- 
terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIU 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 
Branch Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 


me | sIx Ceuta 
for a sample 


[INEN E 


COLLAR 


ndispensa and economical for hot 

Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Addresa, stating sise, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR €0., 27 Kilby Street, Boctow, Mase 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


Thos answering an Advertisement will 
confer \t favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publi# er by stating that they saw the 


ldvert sement in The Christian Union, : 


Oh ¥ \ @ 2. 

| | 
| me 

| 
| 
alg 
| 
| 
Total Marine 99 

ty 
$9,382,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and other- at at ym 

7 The outstanding certificates of the issue of fei Aaa 
| 1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders ie en 
| 
; he year ending 3ist December, 1886, for which ee 
| certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, pee ot 
the Third of May next. 
By order of the Board. ‘it 
J. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
at 
\ 
= 
= WASTE — 
_ EMBROIDERY SILK 5 
Factory Ends at half price ; one ounces 
| | 
| 
q ——— For the names and addrenese of i 
——Sladies interested im Art Needlework, w 
send one book free. 
ALLEN . 
} 
| | 
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New YorkK, THURSDAY, May 19, 1887. 


SUMMER HOMES. 

The Harlem Railroad has just issued an 
artistically iilustrated catalogue of the 
health and pleasure resorts accessible by 
their line. It coutains a list of hotels and 
boarding houses, with description of ac- 
commodations, etc.; the new train service, 
with rates of regular and excursion tickets, 
and running time of trains ;: and a great deal 
of other information vaiuable for those seek- 
ing genuine rest and recreation during the 
coming summer months. Copies of this 
book, time tables, and further information 
can be obtained by addressing ‘ Henry 
Monett, Genera! Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Depot, New York City. 


Absolutely No Mosquitoes, 


One of the most delightful hove!s on the 
whole New England shore for a summer 
outing is at Fort Griswold on-the-Sound, op- 
posite and below New London, on the east- 


ern shore and at the mouth of the bay. The 
temperature is several degrees lower than 
elsewhere, no mosquitoes, charming pros- 
pects, rooms all face the water, first-class 
service at reas °nable rates. Its proprietors, 
Messrs. Matthews & Pierson, of the Sturte- 
vant House, New York, have been for many 
years connected with such leading hotels as 
the United States at Saratoga Springs, and 
the Thousand Island House, Alexandria 
Bay. and ‘‘know how’’ to keep a hotel. 
Their prices are very reasonable. Rooms or 
cottages can he ergaged now. Sendtothem 
at New York for handsome illustrated pam- 
pbhlet announcement. House opens June 
25th.—[Journal 


With new plumbing. furniture, elevator, and 
under its new maragement, there can be no 
pleasanter place tostupin New York than the 
weil known Sturtevant Horse, 29th and Broad- 
way. New York  ,.t is centrally located, and is 
conducted on both the American and European 
plans at moderate prices. Matthews & Pierson. 

PHYSICIANS SAY ®0.—DIGESTYLIN Its the 
beat remedy yet discover:ed for Dyspepsia and 
Indigestion ill positively cure the wurst forms. 
Don’t fail to give itatrial. Sold by Druggists, or 
Wm. F. Kidder & Co., Manufacturers, 83 Jubn Street, 
New York. $1 per bottle. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. It 
is notaliquid orasnuff centa 


Corentne. with interludes of wheezing and 
sneezing, are heard in all public places. Every- 
body ought to knowthe remedy: and that is 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar — —an abso- 
lute and immediate cure of al! pulmonary com- 
pleints. For sale by ail Drugyists, at 25c , e., 
and $1. 

Giennr’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bc. 

GormanCorn Remover ki!!* Corns, Bunions, Be 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 

™ike’s Drones cnrein Minute Bo 


OLD CHRISTIAN CEMETERY, 


Compared with the discovery of an an- 
clent Egyptian necropolis the finding of 
an early Christian cemetery 1s a somewhat 
tame event ; yet an early Christifan ceme- 
tery near Alexandria, where the followers 
of the new faith suffered so many and 
such bitter persecutions, has a special and 
painful interest. Such a cemetery has 
just been discovered underlying the sand- 
hilis and rubbish heaps which life to the 
right and left of the Ramleh line, about 
half way between Aicxandria and Mus 
tapha Pasha Station. Somewhere here- 
about stood the city and camp of Nicop- 
olis, so called in memory of the victory 
which Augustus here achieved over An- 
tony and his adherents; and not far 
from the same spot stands, or till lately 
stood, the little cupola-topped building {fn 
which Sir Ralph Abercromby breathed 
his last. The mounds are full of frag. 


ments of sculpture, broken stones, pot- 


tery, and the like, and the Arabs are 
constant'y digging them in search of 
limeswne, which they burn in extempo- 
rized kilns a!] over the ground. Ia the 
course of these diggings the above-men- 
tioned cemetery was discovered early in 
the past month. 

Following the course of the Ramleh 
line, at a little distance beyond the Chat 
Bey Station, one comes toa rising ground, 
on the summit of which is a Roman wali 
running parallel with the railway toward 
the east and turning northward at right 
angles toward the seashore. A breach in 
this wall, which is evidently a wall of 
inclosure, gives access to a place in which 
the natives have excavated two or three 


| great pits, distant about one hundred 
yards from each other and about fifty 
yards or so from the shore. In the fur- 
thest of these a well was discovered, and 
close against the wail a doorway cut in 
the solid rock which here underlies the 
mounds, Entering by this doorway, one 
stands in a kind of {irregular subterranec u3 
crypt, surrounded by‘rock-cut /uculi. These 
loculi measure about nine feet in length 
by from four to six feet in width, and are 
ranged one above another in two and 
sometimes three tiers, 15 to the right and 
23 to the left of the central passage. In 
each recess, strauge to say, were found 10 
skeletons, all apparently skeletons of men, 
the bones being very large. One of the 
skulls, taken up at raudom, was found to 
measure 24 inches in circumference. In 
all the teeth are sound and white, and 
firmly fixed in their sockets. In another 
pit, a litule further to the eastward, a long 
gallery, with a similar serfes of /oculi on |. 
one side only, has also been found. At 
the end of this gallery was a long doorway 
filled up wlth stone slabs set in cement. 
Count d'Hulst, from whom we have these 
oarticulars, caused this doorway to be 
broken through, and found a transverse 
gallery with more Joculi of the same kind 
beyond. Terra-cotta lamps have been 
found with a few of the skeletons, some 
impressed with an eight pointed cross, 
some with a priestly figure in the attitude 
of benediction, and some with I. H.8 
Over one niche is painted a palm-branch 
ornament, and other half-obliterated 
Christian ornaments are here and there 


mony of Physicians and 
prove every stutement we make 


zrocer ought to have it on sale. 
W 


painted on the ceflings of the galleries. The | 2" 


commanded that she should be rescued 
and the child given to her. 

‘*Without a doubt she is the true 
mother,” she declared. And the mandarin 
nodded his head, and thought his wife 
the wisest woman in the Flowery King- 
dom. Meantime the false mother crept 
away. She was found out in her im- 
posture, and the mandarin’s wife forgot all 
about her inthe occupation of donning 
the little baby in the best silk she could 
find In her wardrobe.— [London Academy. 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful iv hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 
OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
Send for circulars ¢ and namphiete givi testi- 
others, which wild amply 
For sale by Druggists. 25c., *0c., $1.00. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
its meritsasa WASH BLUE have been tu.ly tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


Ask him for it 
ILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second St. Phil. Pa 


only inscription found by Count d’Hulst 


is too fragmentsry for translation. About 
a hundred yards to the westward of the 
first of these pits arother excavation has 
disclosed yet more of these interments, in 
loculi of two and three tiers deep. H<nce 
it seems probable that the whole area 
inclosed by the Roman wall is, in fact, 
one vast cemetery. Some shattered terra- 
cotta coffins, without fascriptions and 
without any trace of human remains, have 
been found irregularly buried in parts of 
the superimposed rubbish mounds. These 
are evidently of later date. The Arab 
lime- burners are actively continuing these 


some inscription throwing iight upon the 
circumstances which caused the death 
and burial of so large a body of tall men 
in the prime of life may before long be 
discovered.—[{ London Times. 


SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT IN CHINESE. 


Two women came before a mandarin in 
China, each of them protesting that she 
was the mother of a little child they 
had brought with them. They were so 
eager and so positive that the mandarin 
was sorely puzzled. He retired to consult 
with his wife, who was a wise and clever 
woman, whose opinion was held In great 
repute In the nelghborhood. 

She requested five minutes in which to 
deliberate. Attheend of that time she 
spoke : 

** Let the servants catch me a large fish 
in the river, and let it be brought me here 
alive.” 

This was done. 

Bring me now the infant,” she sald, 


Church, N. J, from about June 10th to Sept. 
15th. 
located, and is supplied’ - with gas and water. 
Rather than close the house for that period, the 
owner will rent to a gentleman and wife with- 
out children at a nominal figure. Address 
A. D. C., Christian Union. 


able fur a lodge room, Sunday-school, chapel, or 


j Small church. One manual and pedals; 
excavations, and it is to be hoped that  aiay.stops Now in St. John’s Church, Wood- 


side, Newark, N. J. Address, for particulars, 


of the Hudson, an attractive summer home for 
teachers, nowopen. Address, with reference, 
Mrs. Manchant, Tompkins Cove, Rockland Co., 


address Mrs. S. L. Love, Waynesville, N. C. 


CLINTON H. MENEKELY BELL COMPANY, 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 


A Small Furnished House is for rent at Brick 


It contains eight rooms, is pleasantly 


For Sale—Cheap for cash. A Pipe Organ suit- 


ten 


D, E. Hervey, 128 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 
The Vaughan Teachers’ Rest, on the west bank 


Wanted—Summer Boarders. 


For particulars 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Troy, N. Y., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELI: 


for Churches, Schoois. etc ais 

a century no orsu 

over all others. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
Crimes axp Pears for CHURCHSS, & 
Send for Priee and Ce e. pote 

H. McSHAN & CO 


ms 


‘* but leave the two women in the outer 
chamber.” 

This was done, too. Then the man 
darin’s wife caused the baby to be un- 
dressed and its clothes put on the fish. 

‘** Carry the creature outside now, and 
throw it into the river in the sight of the 
two women.” 

Th servant obeyed her orders, filnging 
the fish into the water, where it rolled 
about and struggled, disgusted, no doubt, 
by the wrapping in which it ‘was 
swaddled. 

Without a moment’s pause one of the 
mothers threw herself into the river with 
a shriek. She must save her drowning 
child. 

** Without doubt she is the true mother,” 


she declared ; and the mandarin’s wife 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


For Imperfect 
Digestion, 


Stomach. 


Let Travelers round this world of care 
Without delay themselves eae 

Against the ills that msy aris 

From ill-cooked meals and length y rides. 

A sure defense is at their call, 

For TABRANT’S SELTZER conquers all. 


WELCOME CIET 


@ There is NOTHING that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these worid-renowned 
Ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS_ 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


W, and G is 
the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Trade-Mark 
stampsa Machine 
as Gounterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
this Medal- 
on on Machines. 
Ours are the Sales Machines that can be used with / 


K TO HEALTH. 
° LIGHTNESS. OF RUNNING 


STRENCTH “& BEAUTY OF WORK, 
Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


“SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


Micro-Audiphone 


IENTIFIC APPLIANC 
WITH ‘VIBRATING MEMBRANES 
; AND AIR CHAMBERS 


| Needles form 


and Refi 
FOR USE IN CHURCH, THEATRES, &c. &. 
HOME TESTIMONY. 
FROM SARONY, THE EMINENT ARTIST. 
MICRO-AUDIPHIONE CO, N.Y. City, Oct. 12, 1886, 
GENTLEMEN :—For many vearsI have been a great sufferer 
from a stubborn case of catarrhal deafness, and have new been 


using the Audiphones alittle overtwo months. With theaid 
of the Audiphones, | can now hear all ordinary conversation 
distinctly and accurate! Very truly yours, 


SAKONY, Artist, Union Square, N. Y. City. 
TRIAL OF INSTROMEN TS, CONSULTATION, ILLUS- 
TRATED CIRCULARS AND TESTIMONIALS FREER. 
Call we ~ Sac irees THE MICRO-AUDIPHONE CO. 

- 1286 Broadway, New York City. 
Third Floor — Take Elevator. 


2 VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Years our ow at has been 
—s and distributin S. We have ail the 
Pintest Noveltiesan pea in difter- 

ent sizes and prices tosuitall, Wesend STRONG .VIGOR- 

OUS PLANTS safely by mail or all points. 

3 TO 12 PLANTS $2 

s 

ur New Gi uide,® pp. mt 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 
Climbing Vines, and New and Kare Flower 
Seeds. cee, ane how to them—FREK 

Ad IE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 

eng a4 West Greve, Ch Chester Co. Pa. 


UNEQUALLED for CEMENTINC 


wood, glass, china, paper, leather, &c. A!ways 


y f.r use, Pronounced strongest glue kuown. 
IS MADE BY THE AMS 
LO DALS. 
Gloucester, Mass. } 
ement 


CUR CUSHIONED R DRUMS 
e an vy on, 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


Largely Imitated, but not equaled. “gr 


They have a PATENTED PROCESS 
; which No Others can Use. 


Are used by more fine butter makers and stock breeders 
9% than any other apparatus, because they have proved to fi. 
the largest quantity apd best quality of butter] 
with least labor and expense. 
i thing in the Cream-Gathering System. Mave both Top 
Cream drawn FIRST or LAST. ftp 
= DANGER OF SEDIMENT. Thick walls, with dead air BB.” 

e. Used with or without ice. SEV E! Dh 
EEN SILVER MED hey 


and Bottom Skimmers, 


EDA ELS and FIGHT 


circulars vin pes ene sustaining 
NERS BUTTE WORKERS, CARRIERS, PR 


awarded for superiority of and prodnct. 
these claims. DAYIS’ 
INTS, and a full line of CREAMERY BL PPLIES. 


They surpass every- 


, Be nd for 
Sw ING CHURNS 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE. CO., Bellows Falis, Vermont, 


aRAy 
(SFLEZER 
Disordered 
bs 
TIN 
SS 
b will be inserted in this column for subscribers only, A Ue SE 
4 for Rftaen cenis per line.) ry 
¥ Flesh Colored—Invisible—Sizes 
nto Fit any Ear Sounding Board 
4p CTHE ONLY GENUINE ) 
- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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May 19, 1887. 


CUSTOMS OF A RACE. 


The Jewish nation wera the only peo- 
ple who were ever able to successfully 
unite civil and religious government. In 


the days when the Jews were a great) 


nation the civil and religious governments 
were one, the church ruled all, and the 
church had for the foundation of its gov. 
ernment the Bible. But not only did the 
Bible govern the people in these impor- 
tant branches of the affairs of a civilized 
nation, but it gave directions for the 
every-day workltogs of the household. 
But these measures were mostly sanitary, 
and were the laws handed down from the 
time of Moses. ; 

It is known by almost every ore that 
pork is forbidden to the Jewish people, 
and the healthfulness of such a provision 
is so evident that it need not be discussed. 
But the fact that the Hebrews are forbid: 
den to eat anything containing milk im- 
mediately after eating meat is not a part 
of the knowledge of so many people. This 
can again be explained as a health meas- 
ure, but this explanation does not stand 
when it is added that they are allowed to 
eat meat afier eating milk food. The 
cause of this strange law and seeming 
contradiction is not known, excepting, as 
it is sometimes explained, that the He- 
brews in early times had certain laws; 
im posed on them to teach them obedience. 
And it is wonderful how strictly, even to 
the minutest detail, this law has been ob- 
served by them through centuries of time. 
Two complete table ouifits were possessed 
by every housewife, one for the milk 
meal and one for the meat. No knife, 
spoon, fork, plate, or cooking utensil 
used with elther class of food must ever 
be touched by the other, or else it was 
considered unclean, and nothing but the 
greatest scouring could render it again fit 
for use. 

It was very seldom that meat and milk 
were served at one meal, but if they were, 
it was in the order of milk first and meat 
afterward, and then {np courses 80 com- 
_ pletely separate that the entire tableware 
was changed, not even the same cloth 
remalning for both. Dishes were never 
washed with soap, as it might contain fat. 
The reason for this will appear when 
certain laws for killing animals are known. 

In every Hebrate community there is a 
man called a s&hechter, whose business it is 
to kill animals used for food. He {is 
usually appointed, and the meat of an 
animal is not considered proper food un- 
less he has killed it. He must be skilled 
in his art ; in the first place, able to tell if 
an animal is in a healthy condition, and, 
secondly, to know how to kill an animal in 
the easiest manner with the least suffering. 
He carries a peculiar knife, which at all 
times he has as sharp as the sharpest razor. 
Before commencing an operation he tests 
it by cutting a hair, which, perhaps, gave 
Henry living the cue to that part of his 
performance in the court scene in the 
‘‘Merchant of Venice.” The animal is 
always killed with a knife, to allow as 
much blood to escape as possible, which 
is again a sanitary measure. When he 
has killed the animal he puts a seal on 
different parts of the mest, that all may 
see it was properly killed. These are 
some of the customs which ten years ago 
were observed by every Hebrew in the 
world. Not so today. To one-half of 
the race lu this country these customs are 
dead letters, memories of the past, but in 
other countries each custom and each rite 
is still observed. The Hebrews of this 
country have become too thoroughly 
Americanized, too alive and active, too 
full of business, to observe these ancient 
customs of their nation. But let-none 
laugh at any of these ceremonies, no mat- 
ter how useless they may seem. The 
strict observance of every detail kept these 
people a nation, andi a God-fearing one, 
against the attempt of persecutors for ages 
past to dissolve them, and it kept them 
healthy and strong, as it is a fact in his- 
tory that in the great plagues which have 
visited the various nations the Hebrews 


have been pecullarly exempt, due no doubt 
to their sanitary measures. —[Pittsburg | 
Dispatch. 


we 


A COLORADO SNOWSLIDE. 


One can pick up almost any book of 
travel and find in it a description of an 
avalanche in Switzerland, but I have 
never seen any satisfactory attempt to 
picture the terrible grandeur of a Colorado 
snowslide. The two are the same thing, 
but the snows/ide is more awful and de- 
structive than the avalanche. It has a4 
better chance to show what it can do, by 
reason of the number of mines which are 
worked in the pathway of the slides, and 
the carelessness of the miners in exposing 
themselves to danger and disregarding 
the warning signs the sky and the snow 
always give before the sildes begin. The 
most fearful slides occur during the win- 
ter after a succession of bright, warm 
days. The mountains are heavily loaded 
with -snow, which has fallen in layers, 
and frozen until it lies solidly in a mass 
from five to twenty fest deep all over the 
range, and in cafions and gulches fifty 
feet sometimes. The sun melts these 
layers, they lose their hold on those be- 
low, and start down the mountain, often 
with fourteen thousand feet to travel be- 
fore they reach the bottom. As they go 
down other layers of snow become de- 
tached, and the slide increases in weight 
and velocity as {t falls. A slide seen from 
a distance is only a white cloud, but it is 
a cloud weighing hundredsof tons. Trees 
are bent and snapped in pleces, huge 
rocks are uprooted and carried along, and 
a house {n the way of a slide is burled and 
carried away likea leaf. Nothing but a 
mountain will stop a slide before it bur's 
iteelf against the level ground and loses 
iis momentum. This winter the death 
list in consequence of snowslides was light 
in Colorado. I believe the miners are 
learning to be cautious. The most de 
structive slide I remember was one that 
came down upon the Sheridan and Man- 
dota mines near the top of the range that 
risesabove Ouray. It carried away the 
kitchen and bunk house of the men and 
covered fifteen miners. Some who es- 
caped came down to Ouray on snowshoes 
over a perilous trail, running nearly all 
the way along precipices and overhung 
with cliffs bearing trembling masses of 
snow threatening other slides) They 
begged us for help to dig out their im- 
prisoned comrades. We sent a party up 
on snowshoes immediately: eight of the 
nerviest men inthe camp. They got up 
to the mines safely, and dug out the 
bodies and two Jivemen. Then they put 
seven of the dead men into sleds, and, with 
the rescued men, started back to Ouray, 4 
party of fifteen. They were haif way 
down when another slide came down on 
the trail and swept away sleds, corpses, 
and rescuers. There was agpace fifty feet 
wide from the tre{i to the brink of a cafion 
over eighty feet deep. Some of the 
men were released by the snow before 
they were carried to the edge of the gulf, 
but most of them, with all the sied-bear- 
ers went over and down upon the deep 
snow at the bottom. Not one of that 
party was killed, although they were 
somewhat bruised, and they all, siagly or 
in small parties, made their way back to 
Ouray within the next three days. The 
corpses lay embalmed in the snow unit! 
spring, when the thawing of the snow 
made them visible. Tuoey were then 
brought down to Ouray and burfed.— 
[Correspondent in St. Louls Globe Demo- 
crat. 


NOT A DRUG. 


Componnd Oxygen is notadrng. It does 
not introduce an enemy into the system, but 
a kind and gracious healer. It does not as- 
sault or depress nature, as is always the case 
when crude drugs are taken, but comes to 
her aisistance and restores her weakened 
vital forces. All of its effects are gentle, 
pervading, and vitalizing.. If you aresaffer- 
ing from any disease which yvur physician 
has failed to cure, send to Dra. STARKEY & 
PaLEen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, for 
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PERRY DAVIS & Son, Prov 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


than fifty years. 
TRY FT. 


Successfully used for more 


A REVOLUTION IN COOKING. 


The New hangs 


—WITH— 


Wire Gauze Oven Door. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
Meat and bread in cooking give out deleterious 


gases which are reabsorbed in the ordinary range 
oven, producing unhealthful food, besides diminis 
ing the weight and shrinking the substance of the 
articles cooked. 
The object of the Wire Gauze Oven Door {a to pre 
vent this absorption and shrinkage, by keeping up a 
circulation of fresh air in the oven, and the food is 
thus surrounded by a pure heated ‘atmosphere dur 
ing the process of cooking. No odors go into toe 
room, less fuel is required, and tough meats are 
made tender. Bread paked with the Wire Gauze 
Oven Door des not ersily mold, and pies and cakes 
keep freah for a tong time. 
This wonderful door is used exclusively on the 
Hub Stoves and Hanges 
Three of the Hub Ranges with Wire Gauze Oven 
Doors are in constant use at the Koston Cooking 
School, and are pr referred by them to all others. 

The New Hub Range has the largest ash pan made. 
The Hub line of goods are worid renowned, and 
are suld by dealers every where. 


Special circulars gladly sent on application. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO., 


Manufacturers Hub Stoves, Ranges, and Furnaces, 


52and 54 Union Street, Bosten, Mass. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
est, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


their pamphlet, and learn all about this 
wonder(iul treatment. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Hazeltine, Warten, Pas 


years. 


due— 
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} 


NURSING 


HEALTH, ABDOMINAL © CORALINE: their 


prices. 


—- — 


of cord. None are genuine unless 


**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It haa three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
B cal, costing lesa than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, vourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
Badmirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO0., Dorchester, Mass, 


SHE Coop NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN ADIES. 
“st Inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moas 


GomPany 
Gold Band mss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
orw 8 ‘Die tionary. For full partic ‘ulars 


ras GREAT RICAN TE 
P. O. Box 239 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


EARY 
OMAN’S 
ORRY 


hecause of the mud, slush and dirt 
tracked into the house, has been re- 
r-moved at last by the Hartman Pat. 
steel Wire Door Mat. It is all steel— 
— Strong, soft, self-cleaning, and will 
wipe snow, ice, mud and water out 
of sight by the slightest scrape. 


Never gets wet, soggy and useless. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, drop a 
‘postal to the 


_ HARTMAN STEEL CO., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Con St.. BosToON; Chambers St., 
TORK; 108 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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NEW 
you interested in a strong, neat, ail- . 
icket Fence for your yard, that costs ‘ 
write for circ 


Are 
steel 
tuo Dot 


PERFECTED 


Entirely Different. 


Greatest Improvement. 


popularity at home in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
combined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Consumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
Throat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
vous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
and Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
shipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
from prominent patients showing its great su- 
periority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WOWAN WANTED 


locality. 


GAYS. G "HOLE, E ranklin Sq., 


SALAR 


SCHOOL, AND 
| VISITING ively Samples, Bran-new 
| Catalogue, ‘Agts. slau. 

_W, ©. Griswold & Co., 


9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 


This marvele- 
ous success ig 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 


stiffener for 
Corsets, 
2d.—To the 


superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, ° 
combiaed with 
low 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 


Now York City. 


Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, - 


Its success is unprecedented. Gained greater 
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